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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Miss SOAMES’s book will, I believe, supply a want 
much felt by teachers of English and foreign languages. 
There are learned works on comparative phonology, 
but I know of none which are sufficiently clear and 
simple to put into the hands of the average learner. 

The main purpose of the book is to give shortly and 
clearly an idea of the mode of formation of the articulate 
sounds of the three modern languages most studied 
in our schools. When the teaching is systematised, 
we may hope both that English will be pronounced 
with a purer accent, and that a good pronunciation of 
foreign tongues will be acquired in a comparatively 
short time. 

The task has almost necessarily involved an eaposé of 
the extraordinary anomalies of English spelling. As 
an educator, I am earnestly desirous for reform, and | 
trust that this book may shorten the time of waiting. 
Our spelling is one of the greatest hindrances to the 
intelligent study of phonology, without which that of 
philology is almost impossible to the young, since the 
same sounds are ever masquerading in a new dress. 

The phonetic alphabet made use of is so simple that 
any one can read it after half an hour’s study, and the 
author has judiciously chosen well-known pieces to help 
the inexperienced in acquiring facility. 

DOROTHEA BEALE, 


Principal of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 
1891. 


EDITOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
AND THIRD EDITIONS 


COMPLYING with the desire of the late Miss Soames’s 
literary trustees I have revised the present edition of her 
Introduction to the Study of Phonetics and seen it 
through the press. Miss Soames has left an annotated 
copy which has been at my disposal. As, however, 
most of this new matter had meanwhile been utilised, in 
accordance with the late author’s directions,. for her 
newer work, The Teacher's Manual, edited by me in 
1897, I have confined my task to introducing Miss 
Soames’s revised phonetic alphabet (whence the rather 
different aspect of the reading book, especially the 
Specimens of German), breaking the text into numbered 
sections, and adding a few editorial notes. 


MARBURG, GERMANY, 
July, 1899. 


As in the new edition of The Teacher's Manual (1912), 
so also in the present revision of Miss Soames’s Jutro- 
duction to Phonetics, the most striking innovation will 
be seen in the adoption of the international alphabet 
of the Association Phonétique. This change has involved 
some minor alterations which, when necessary, have 
been pointed out in the text or foot-notes, 


vi 


PREFACE vil 


Most readers, not only foreign ones, will agree with 
me in attaching the greatest importance to the English 
section of this book. Miss Soames’s habits and views 
with regard to the pronunciation of English, which it 
embodies, are in no danger of losing their interest with 
the phonetic public. But, owing to the rapid develop- 
ment of English speech, that interest will of necessity 
tend to become historical rather than actual, even with 
the present generation. I, for that reason, greatly 
appreciated the friendly assistance of a younger English 
phonetician, Prof. D. L. Savory, in the preparation of 
the new Zeacher’s Manual, and I am glad to say that I 
have been fortunate enough to be similarly helped by 
another distinguished member of the modern English 
phonetic school, Prof. Walter Rippmann, a Londoner 
born and bred, in bringing out the revised edition of 
the present work. His numerous contributions to the 
foot-notes have been marked with his initials. I feelita 
pleasant duty gratefully to acknowledge how much I 
owe to his indefatigable collaboration. 

In contradistinction to the Manual 1 have not 
attempted to change the fixed spelling of variable words 
in the Reading Lessons and Exercises, with the only 
exception of bracketing the final r where not followed 
_ by an initial vowel. Miss Soames’s own pronunciation 
of variable words is to be seen, as in former editions, in 
Appendix III. 


WILHELM VIETOR. 
MARBURG, 
September, 1912. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, & GERMAN PHONETICS 


INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. The object and plan of this book are indicated in its 
title and table of contents, but they need to be explained 
somewhat more fully. 

It is not written for the purpose of bringing about a reform 
in the spelling of the English language, although, in the opinion 
of all philologists, and of many of the most thoughtful teachers 
this is greatly to be desired. A study of the sounds of English 
will, it is to be hoped, prepare the way for that reform, which 
still seems to be in the far distance; but in the meantime 
English people need to know the sounds of their mother tongue 
for three reasons: (1) that they may speak it correctly; (2) 
that they may learn successfully the pronunciation of other 
languages, to which a knowledge of their own is the best 
introduction ; and (3) that those who wish to study philology 
may have a key to that science. And the sounds of our 
language cannot be studied or explained without some system 
of phonetic spelling. 

§ 2. Importance of the Subject.—In the present day 
the importance of good English elocution is beginning to be duly 
recognised, and it is felt that modern languages ought to be 
more widely and efficiently taught than they have been hitherto. 
Philologists also tell us very plainly that an acquaintance with 
the written symbols of a language is not an adequate knowledge 
of the language itself, of which these symbols are but a more or 
less imperfect representation. 

§ 3. A Better System needed.—But we are not making 
much progress in this direction. Even amongst well-educated 
people, a clear and beautiful pronunciation of the English 
language, without slovenliness or affectation, is exceedingly 
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rare, and it is still more unusual to hear Englishmen speak 
French or German clearly and intelligibly, whilst lecturers on 
historical grammar find the students’ ignorance of the sounds of 
-language a serious barrier to their progress. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. For whilst we aim at teaching all other subjects 
on some well-planned method, the sounds of language are left 
to be picked up anyhow, by mere imitation and sheer force 
of memory, so that, setting aside students of shorthand, it is 
probable that not one person in a thousand could enumerate 
the principal sounds of our language, or of any other, or has 
any clear conception of the principles on which they should be 
classified. 

And any teacher wishing to prepare himself to instruct a 
class in the first elements of phonetics is met by this serious 
difficulty, that there is no easy manual of phonetics to be had 
in which the sounds of English, French and German are 
simply explained.! So this work is an attempt to supply the 
deficiency. 

§ 4. Prominence given to English Phonetics.—The 
greater part of the book is devoted to English sounds: (1) 
because we ought to proceed from the known to the unknown, 
and any confusion in our minds concerning English sounds will 
lead us to mix them up unawares with the sounds of other 
languages ; (2) because when the principles of phonetics have 
once been taught and illustrated in our own language, this need 
not be repeated ; and (3) because the sounds of English are 
more difficult than those of French and German. 

§ 5. A New Alphabet necessary.—The alphabet used 
in this book needs a few words of explanation, as the need for 
a new alphabet is not obvious at first sight. The prevailing 
notion seems to be that nothing is easier than to spell phoneti- 
cally with our present alphabet. But in point of fact the 
Roman alphabet, originally planned for a language with a 
simpler sound system, has not nearly symbols enough for the 
very numerous sounds of our language. For instance, we have 
no symbols by which we can distinguish w in du¢ and in pu, 


' This is no longer true. —Eb. 
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th in tiis and in ¢histle, or s in lesser and Jetsure. So the 
deficiency must be remedied and the alphabet supplemented, 
either (1) by new letters, or (2) by using diacritic signs, or 
(3) by combining the old letters to form digraphs, as we are 
accustomed to do, for example, when we use ZA, sh, ng, ee, 00, 
to represent simple sounds. 

§6. The Alphabet used.!—The objects aimed at in 
planning the alphabets originally used in this book were, to 
make the phonetic writing easy to read, to write and to print, 
by keeping as close to the received usage as possible. So no 
new or turned letters were used, and very few diacritic signs. 
The alphabet was supplemented chiefly by means of digraphs. 
The use of the phonetic alphabet of the AZaitre Phonétique (the 
organ of the International Phonetic Association) has, however, 
since become so general in works on phonetics, both of 
a scientific and of a practical nature, that the editor has had no 
scruple in replacing the original semi-phonetic alphabets by the 
strictly phonetic international alphabet in the present edition. 

As the author says in the original edition, the question is 
so often asked, by persons to whom the subject is new, “‘ Could 
I read your phonetic writing at first sight ? ” that it seemed well 
to reduce this initial difficulty as much as possible ; and the 
labour of teaching children to write new characters, and the 
trouble of getting them printed, were considerations of some 
importance. The English alphabet used was based upon 
Mr. Sweet’s Broad Romic and the late Mr. W. R. Evans’ 
Union ; the French and German alphabets were original. 

At the same time the author was fully aware of the fact that 
there would have been some obvious advantages in using the 
international alphabet of the Jaitre Phonétique, which can be 
adapted to any language, and where there is a single symbol 
for each sound. She hesitated to do so because this would 
necessitate the introduction of a good many new characters, as 
well as many departures from the usage of each particular 
nation, making the system much more difficult to read, to 
write, and to print. 


1 This section has in great part been re-written for the present edition. —ED. 
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$7. The Subject carefully graduated.—Great pains 
have been taken to graduate the subject, so as to make it 
intelligible to beginners. For instance, the consonants are 
treated before the vowels, as being easier to distinguish from 
one another, and to classify according to the manner in which 
they are formed. Some experience in teaching young children 
has been very valuable as showing in what order it is expedient 
to deal with the various parts of the subject, and special 
instructions for teachers will be found in Chap. VI. 

§ 8. Selection of Passages for Reading.—The passages 
for reading have been selected with a view to the requirements 
of children of ten years of age and upwards. It would be by 
far the best plan to teach children the sounds of the English 
language systematically from the very beginning, and to let 
them learn phonetic spelling before they attempt to spell in any 
other way. They would then articulate much better, and the 
irregularities of our ordinary spelling would be more accurately 
observed and more easily remembered, when the pupils had 
some fixed standard with which they could compare them. 
But teachers in elementary schools are not free to begin with 
phonetic spelling, and in secondary schools, where the need 
for phonetics will be more easily recognised, on account of the 
necessity for teaching French and German, and where there is 
more liberty of action, most of the children have learnt to read 
and begun to spell before admission. It will therefore be 
necessary, as a rule, to postpone the teaching of phonetics until 
they are at least ten years of age, so that they may have a fair 
knowledge of the ordinary spelling before they attempt any 
fresh system. And meantime the teacher, who has himself 
acquired a knowledge of phonetics, will have his perceptions 
of sound so sharpened that he will be able to do much, without 
any systematic lessons in phonetics, to correct defects of pro- 
nunciation and to train his pupils to pronounce English clearly 
and well. 

§ 9. Oral Teaching necessary.—It is not pretended that 
the use of this, or of any other book on phonetics, can supersede 
oral teaching, but it is hoped that this popular exposition of the 
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sounds of English, French, and German may enable teachers 
to acquire for themselves the first principles of phonetics, and 
make their oral teaching systematic and effectual. 

§ ro. In conclusion, I may say that this work has not been 
undertaken without careful preparation. It is now more than 
thirty years since I first began to study the sounds of English, 
French, and German, so that the book is the result of personal 
observation as well as of reading, and I hope it will prove re- 
liable.! The soundness of the French and German sections is, 
I think, sufficiently guaranteed by M. Paul Passy and Prof. W. 
Viétor, for this part of the book is based upon their writings, 
and has been thoroughly revised by them. They assure me 
also that I have succeeded in acquiring a good pronunciation 
of French and German. 

As regards the sounds of English, I have not found myself 
able to follow any one phonetician in particular, nor to use the 
vowel system of Mr. Bell, which is adopted, with some modifi- 
cations, by Messrs. Ellis and Sweet. But in this I am not 
singular, for the Bell system is not generally accepted by 
foreign phoneticians. I have however learnt much from the 
writings of Dr. Sweet, and especially from his vementarbuch. 

The writers from whom I have derived most assistance in 
preparing this volume are Sweet, Viétor, Passy, Murray (in the 
New English Dictionary), Ellis, and W. R. Evans. I have 
also profited from the works of Beyer, Trautmann, Tech- 
mer, Jespersen, and others, and have learnt something from 
the dictionaries of Walker and Stormonth, though the phonetic 
systems of these dictionaries are very imperfect, especially as 
regards unaccented vowels. 

I am also indebted to the kindness of many fellow-workers 
for help and criticisms of various kinds; to the late Frau Flohr, 
for first giving me an interest in phonetics, by her excellent 
lessons in German pronunciation ; to the late Mr. W. R. Evans, 
Dr. Sweet, and Prof. Skeat for various useful criticisms ; and 
most of all to Prof. Vietor, M. Passy, Dr. Ellis, and Prof. A. 


1 This was written in 1890 or 1891.—Ep. 
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Schroer, for oral instruction and for reading and revising my 
book. 

I have also to thank Prof. Viétor, Dr. Techmer and Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, for permission to use diagrams; and Mr. 
Murray for allowing me to borrow twelve of James’s A‘sop’s 
Fables. | 

It may be useful to append here a list of some of the most 
necessary books on phonetics, originally prepared for the Con- 
ference of the Teachers’ Guild in April, 1890. 


§ 11. LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED TO 
STUDENTS.! 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 

(1) Le Maitre Phonttique. Organe de_ 1 Association 
Phonétique Internationale. (20 rue de la 
Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine.) Monthly : 
price per ann, 5 fr.; single number, 65 
centimes. Free for “adherents” of the Asso- 
ciation (3 fr. 50), and for ‘‘active members” 
(6 fr.), two copies per ann. Twenty-seventh 
year, 1911-12. 

(2) Primer of Phonetics. Henry Sweet. 3rd ed. 
(Clarendon Press, 1906.) 35. 6d. 

(3) Llemente der Phonetik und Orthoepie des Deutschen, 
Englischen und Franzosischen, von Walhelm 
Vietor,+6th ,ed:1n {the y-press. (sthved:, 407 ah; 
Reisland, Leipzig, 1904.) 7 m. 203  half- 
bound, 8 m. 

(4) Kleine Phonetik des Deutschen, LEnglischen und 
Franzosischen. 8th ed. (O. R. Reisland, Leipzig, 
I9g12.) 2m. 40. 

(5) Llements of Phonetics : English, French, and German. 
Withelm Viétor. ‘Translated and adapted by 
Walter Rippmann. oth thousand. (Dent & 
Sons, London, 1898, &c.) 25. 6d. net. 


1 Revised for the present edition. —ED. 
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(6) Phonetische Studien. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
und praktische Phonetik. Herausgegeben von 
Withelm Viétor. Six vols. (N. G. Elwert, 
Marburg in Hessen, 1888-1893.) 36 m. net. 

(7) Die Neueren Sprachen. Zeitschrift fiir den neu- 
sprachlichen Unterricht. Zugleich Fortsetzung 
der Phonetischen Studien. Herausgegeben von 
Wilhelm Viétor. (N. G. Elwert, Marburg in 
Hessen.) Ten numbers appear in the year. 
Twentieth year, 1912-13. 12 m. per ann. 

(8) Petite Phonétique compareée. Paul Passy. (B.G. Teub- 
ner, Leipzig, 1906.) 1 m. 80; cloth, 2 m. 20. 

(9) Lehrbuch der Phonetik. Otto Jespersen. (B. G. Teub- 
ner, Leipzig, 1904.) 5 m.; cloth, 5 m. 60. 

(10) Elementarbuch der Phonetik. Otto Jespersen. (B. G. 
Teubner, Leipzig, 1912.) 2m. 60; cloth, 3 m. 


ENGLISH. 

(1) Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Englisch.  lenry 
Sweet, 3rd ed. (Clarendon Press, 1891.) 25. 6d. 

(2) Primer of Spoken English. Henry Sweet. 3rd ed., 
revised. (Clarendon Press, 1908.) 35. 6d. 

(3) The Sounds of English. Henry Sweet. (Clarendon 
Press, 1908.) 25. 6a. 

(4) Zhe Teacher's Manual. (Soames’s Phonetic Method 
for Learning to Read.) Two parts. 2nd ed. in 
the press. (First ed., Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., London, 1897.) Each 2s. 6d. 

(s) Albany Phonetic Readers. (Soames’s Method.) Three 
numbers. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, 
1893.) 4a. 4d. and 8d. 

(6) Northern English. &. J. Lloyd. (Vietor’s Skizzen 
lebender Sprachen. 1.) 2nd ed. (B. G. Teub- 
ner, Leipzig, 1908.) 3m. 20. 

(7) The Sounds of Spoken English. Walter Rippmann. 
sth ed. (Dent & Co., London, 1906.) 15. 6d. net. 
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(3) Zhe Pronunciation of English. Daniel Jones. (Cam- 

bridge University Press, 1909.) 2s. 6d. 
FRENCH.1 

(1) Les Sons du Frangais. eur Formation, leur Combi- 
naison, leur Représentation. Pauw/ Passy. 6° éd. 
(Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1906.) Boards, 1 fr. 50 c. 

(2) Zhe Sounds of the French Language. Paul Passy. 
Translated by D. LZ. Savory and D. Jones. 
(Clarendon Press, 1907.) 2s. 6d. 

(3) Le Francais Parlé. Morceaux choisis & l’usage des 
étrangers, avec la Prononciation figurée.  Pau/ 
Passy. 6° €d. (O. R. Reisland, Leipzig, 1908.) 
Boards, 1 m. 80. 

(4) Abrégé de Prononciation Francaise (Phonétique et 
Orthogpie). Paul Passy. 3. Aufl. (O. R. Reisland, 
Leipzig, 1906.) Boards, 1 m. 

(5) Chrestomathie Francaise. Jean Passy et Adolphe 
Rambeau. 3° éd. (B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 
1908.) 5m. 

(6) Phrases de tous les jours. Felix Franke. 9° éd. (O. 
R. Reisland, Leipzig, 1906.) o m. 8o. 

(7) Franzosische Phonetik, fir Lehrer und Studierende. 
franz Beyer, 3. <Aufl., neu bearbeitet von 
H. Klinghardt. (Otto Schulze, Cothen, 1908.) 
4 m. 80. 

(8) Ldementarbuch des gesprochenen Franzisisch. F. Beyer 
und /. Passy. 2., vollig neu bearbeitete Aufl. 
(Otto Schulze, Cothen, 1905.) 2 m. 30. 

(9) Hranzdstsche Aussprache und Sprachfertigkeit. Phone- 
tik sowie miindliche und schriftliche Ubungen im 
Klassenunterrichte. Karl Quiehl. 5thed. (B.G. 
Teubner, Leipzig.) 5 m.; half-bound, 5 m. 80. 

(10) Dictionnaire phonétique francais. H. Michaelis et 
Paul Passy. (Carl Meyer, Hannover, 1897.) 


4 m.; cloth, 4 m. 8o. 
GERMAN. 


(1) Die Aussprache des Schriftdeutschen. Wiaithelm Viétor. 


1 Tt seems a pity not to include Dumville’s book.—W. 2. 
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8. Aufl. (O. R. Reisland, Leipzig, rg11.) 
1 m. 60; boards, £ m. 8o. 

(2) German Pronunciation: Practice and Theory. By 
Withelm Viétor, Ph.D., M.A. (Marburg). 4th ed. 
(O. R. Reisland, Leipzig, 1909.) 1 m. 60; cloth, 
2m. 

(3) Lesebuch tn Lautschrift. Wilhelm Viétor. 1st and 
2nd parts. 4th and 2nd ed. (B. G. Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1910 and 1912.) Cloth, each 3 m. 

(4) Deutsche Biihnenaussprache. Ergebnisse der Bera- 
tungen zur ausgleichenden Regelung der deutschen 
Bihnenaussprache ... Im Auftrage der Kom- 
mission herausgegeben von Theodor Siehs. 8th 
and gth ed. (Albert Ahn, Berlin, Kéln und 
Leipzig, 1910.) 2m. 

(5) Deutsches Ausspracheworterbuch.  Wiailhelm  Viétor. 
(O. R. Reisland, Leipzig, 1912.) 12 m.; cloth, 
13m. 50; half-bound, 14 m. 


Of the books above mentioned the most necessary for 
beginners are Sweet’s Primer of Spoken English, Passy’s 
Sounds of the French Language, Viétor’s German Pronunciation, 
and the Maitre Phonétique. 

The principal works dealing with experimental phonetics are : 
Principes de Phonétique expérimentale, by P. Rousselot, 2 vols. 
(H. Welter, Paris, 1902-1909 ; 60 fr.), and Evements of Experi- 
mental Phonetics by £. Scripture (Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1904; $7°50 net.) Instead of grappling at once with these, 
the average student will do well to take up at first a more 
elementary treatise of the subject, such has Aiéments de 
Phonétique générale, by L. Roudet (H. Welter, Paris, 1910; 
to fr.). Experimental phonetics also form an important feature 
in modern manuals of the physiology of speech, as in Physiologie 
der Stimme und Sprache, by H. Gutzmann (¥F. Vieweg & Sohn, 
Braunschweig, 1909; 8 m.; cloth, 9 m.) and in Phonetk 
(Handbuch der phystologischen Methodik Il. 6), by 7. Potrot 
(S. Hirzel, Leipzig, 1911 ; 10 m.). 


I 
THE VOCAL ORGANS DESCRIBED 


$12. It is impossible to explain and classify the sounds 
of any language without first describing the apparatus by 
which human speech is formed.. The organs of speech are 
the lungs, with the bronchial tubes, ¢he windpipe, the upper 
portion of which is called the larynx, the pharynx, or passage 
immediately above the windpipe and gullet, te mouth and the 
n0SE. | 

A general view of the organs of speech, excepting the lungs 
and the bronchial tubes, is given in diagram I., whilst II. and 
III. give views of the larynx as seen in the laryngoscope, and 
IV. shows the glottis (the slit in the larynx through which the 
breath passes) opened more or less widely according to the 
manner in which it is used. | 

§ 13. The Lungs.—The function of the lungs in speech is 
simply to act as bellows, and to propel the air through the 
windpipe to the larynx, where the voice is formed. The notion 
that some voice sounds are formed in the chest, whilst others 
proceed from the head, and so on, is very widely prevalent, 
but it is a delusion to suppose that the voice can be formed 
anywhere except in the larynx. 

§ 14. The Larynx is the upper part of the windpipe. It 
may be seen in men to form the projection of the throat 
familiarly called Adam’sapple. In the larynx are two horizontal 
membranes called the vocal chords, which appear in diagrams 
Il. and III. as two parallel white bands in the centre of the 
larynx. They are connected by membranes called ventricular 
bands with the walls of the larynx, so that the air from the 


pie) 
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lungs is obliged to pass between them. ‘The opening between 
the vocal chords is called the glottis. 

§ 15. The Glottis.—The vocal chords are attached at the 
back to two movable cartilages, called the arytenoid cartilages, 
fig. IV. cc, and the diagram shows how the glottis may be 
opened to leave a passage for the breath, or entirely closed so 
as to stop it, or how the cartilages at the back may be open and 
the vocal chords closed, or the reverse. When the stream of 
breath, passing through the larynx, causes the vocal chords, or 
lips of the glottis, to vibrate, it produces the sound we call voice. 

Fig. IV. 1 represents the glottis opened as wide as possible, 
both back and front, as it would be for blowing out a candle. 
IV. 2 shows it in the position for sounding the letter Z, when 
the opening is reduced, but the vocal chords are not made to 
vibrate. They are only brought sufficiently near one another 
to cause a slight friction of the breath against their edges. In 
IV. 3 we see an opening in the cartilaginous glottis alone, used 
for whispering. IV. 4 and 5, which should be compared with 
II. and III., show the glottis as it is during the emission of the 
voice, when the vocal chords are vibrating. It will be observed 
that, for the upper register (IV. 4), only a small portion of the 
vocal chords can vibrate, as they are partially closed, whilst the 
cartilaginous glottis is completely shut ; and in this register the 
glottis is alternately open and shut, so that the air passes 
between the chords in a series of puffs. But for the lower 
register (IV. 5) the chords vibrate in their whole length, and 
the cartilaginous glottis is slightly opened. IV. 6 represents 
the glottis completely shut, so that the breath is quite stopped. 
In coughing, or clearing the throat, it is closed in this manner, 
and then suddenly opened with an explosion; and the same 
action, used in speaking, is called the glottal stop. 

§ 16. The Superglottal Passages, through which the 
breath passes when it has left the larynx, form a resonance 
chamber, modifying the quality of the voice. Sounds can be 
formed by the breath in these passages, without any vibration 
of the vocal chords (as for instance, s[s] and sf [J], used in 
hissing and hushing) but not the sound we call voice. 
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The breath passes first into sre pharynx, which is separated 
from the larynx by a movable lid called the epiglottis. ‘This 
lid is closed in the act of swallowing, to prevent the food from 
passing into the windpipe and choking us. From the pharynx 
it passes out through the mouth or the nose. 

The passage through the nose can be opened or closed by 
the movements of the soft palate (1. c.); for although the front 
half of the palate is hard, the back part, to which is attached 
the little tongue called the wvu/a, is soft and movable. By 
lowering the soft palate we allow the air to pass behind it and 
escape by the nose, as it commonly does when the mouth is at 
rest; but in speaking and singing, the soft palate is raised, and 
the nose passage shut, so that the breath all passes through the 
mouth, except when we pronounce those vowels and consonants 
which are called nasal. 

It is by the movements of the lips, tongue, and soft palate 
that the various vowels and consonants are formed, as we shall 
see when considering them in detail. 

§ 17. The vocal organs have been compared to various kinds 
of instruments, but as Dr. Morell Mackenzie says, “‘ The larynx 
is a musical instrument unique in construction, which cannot 
strictly speaking, be classed with any other sound-producing 
apparatus. It bears a close resemblance, however, to the so- 
called veed instruments, though differing from them in several 
important points. Reeds are of different kinds, but the essential 
feature in all is that they break up a continuous current of air 
into a series of jets or puffs. The vocal reads are elastic 
membranes which must be stretched between the fixed points 
of attachment before they can be made to vibrate. This is 
effected by the action of the various muscles acting on the 
chords, and the degree of tension can be altered and the 
vibrating element lengthened or shortened at will, so that one 
chord serves the purpose of many reeds of different sizes, a 
triumph of economy of material combined with perfection of 
mechanism to which there is nothing comparable in any musical 
instrument made with hands.” 


II 
ENGLISH SOUNDS ILLUSTRATED 


$18. The very first step in the study of phonetics should be 
to learn to distinguish the sounds of the mother tongue ; and 
as many of these are obscured by our ordinary spelling, it 
seems necessary to illustrate them very fully, as is done in the 
following examples. 

It will be found that some sounds have been more fully 
illustrated than others. This is done to meet the requirements 
of teachers, who may be glad to find a large number of examples 
of the rarer and more difficult sounds, to serve as examples in 
class teaching. 

Amongst the examples are some rare and very irregular 
words, which may perhaps seem superfluous. These are not 
meant for children; but just because they are so seldom heard, 
it may be convenient to show how they ought to be pronounced. 
Some of these rare words are taken from a list drawn up by 
Dr. Ellis, and now out of print. | 


THE CONSONANTS ILLUSTRATED 


$19. The symbols used to represent the consonants in 

ordinary spelling are as follows :— 
p. Symbols :—4, pf, ph, pe, Ppe, gh; as in 

Pen ClapHam StEPPE 

happy GrimthorPE hiccouGu 
b. Symbols :—4, 0, pd, de; as in 

Bed eBB cuPBoara Morecamer 

13 
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t. Symbols :—¢, ¢t, ed, th, tw, dt, ct, pt, cht, phth, 2, te, tle ; 


as In 
Ten THY Me inadicY PHTH/s¢ [tizik] 
better . TWo receiPT mezzotint {metsotint | 
stoppED deBT yacuT CASTE LazeTTE 
d. Symbols :—d, dd, ed, de, ld, dhy dah, bd ; as in 
Den beggED wouLD Buvvuist 
aDD horDeE Wynpuam  Bpbellium 


k. Symbols :—4&, ¢ 9, ch, ch, cc, cg, gu, que, lk, gh, st, x, tch, ke, 
lke, guh, cch ; as in 


K2l/ Quell acguaint houGH Burkek 
call back liquor viscount  FoLKEstone 
havoc acHe barQuE except OUrounHart 
sceptic account walk hatcHel BaccHanal 


g. Symbols :—g, gg, gh, gue, ckg, ge; as in 
Go eGG  GHost leacuE dblackcuard SBainbricce 


§ 20. m, Symbols :—m, mm, gm, ln, mb, mn, mp, me, mme, 
chm, n, nte, monde ; as in 


Man /aMB holME Banff 
faMMer  /yMN prograMME Pontefract [pamfrit] 
phlecm Hamerden dracHM ChotMonDE/ey [tfamli| 
psaLM 


n. Symbols :—, 2m, en, on, gn, hn, kn, mn, pn, Sn, ln, dn, nd, 
nh, nw, mp, ne, nne, gne, dding ; as in 


Nez GNaw PNeumatics rvibaND bOYNE 
diNNer JOuN puisNe ~ tpecacuaNHa ANNE 
OpENing KNOW LincoLn guNnwale COIGNE 
pardoning MNemonics Wepnesday* compéer stuDDING-Satl 


y. Symbols :—ng, », nd, ngue, ngh, nz; as in 
thinG handkerchief BirmincHam 
think tONGUE Menzies 


1 Some educated speakers pronounce this d.—W.X. 
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Additional examples of y written x before g, 2, ¢, g, ch and 
x; 2.¢., before the sounds g and k :— 


Jinger hungry moNkey banquet 
anger SINR aNkle aNchor 
angry thank uUNcle aNxtous 
hunger donkey cONquer lyNx 


§ 21. l. Symbols :—é, 2, sZ, et, ld, lw, le, ile, sle, in, al, uall; 


as in 
Let sevaGLio CarLE RILN 1 
weLL GuiLDjord gazeLLE Magdaten 
7SLand Wootwtch QiSLE VICTUALLEY 


r. Symbols :—s, rv, rh, wr, rw, rwh, re, rre, rrh, rps ; as in 


Red RHefor1C LVorwich SteeRE myRRH 
MERRY  WRite TyRwuitt parteRRE = CORPS 


$22. M. Symbol :—w ; as in 


WHere WHistle WHY 


w. Symbols :—w, w, 0, nothing at all; as in 


Wear square choir one 

f. Symbols :—/, f ph, gh, Uf St, pph, % fe, fe; asin 

Ftd PHYS(C ha.F SaPPHIrEe SkatFE 
SUFF  vrouGH OFTen heutenant ShorncliFFE 


v. Symbols :—z, ve, lve, f, ph, lv, sv, sv ; as in 
vest have ePHew Grosvenor 
?welVE OF LeLvoir rendeZVous 
9. Symbols :—/#A, 4, 4, ¢th, gh, phth; as in 
THin Southampton eightt Martuew Keiculey puruisis 
6. Symbols :—/¢/, the ; as in 
THes SOOTHE 


* 7 is now usually pronounced.—W. RX. 
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§ and 6 compared :— 


Initial. Final. 
0 6 0 

THief THe piTH 
THIng TH?S paTH 
THatch THat truTH 
THI THey 0aTH 
THick THen mouTH 
THorn THan breaTH 
THree THus sheaTH 
THrough THere SOOTH 
THrOwW THough  loaTH 


a) 
WwiTH 
patTuHs 
tvuTHS 
oaTHs 
MOUTHS 
breaTHE 
sheaTHE 
SOOTHE 
loaTHE 


ENGLISH SOUNDS ILLUSTRATED 


[§ 22 
Medial. 

Y) a) 
eTHEer elTHer 
ArtHur fatTuHer 
noTHing moTHer 
auTHor mnorTHern 
ecarTHy  worTHy 
piTHy w7THer 
carTHen furTHer 
eTHics weaTHer 
meTHod feaTHer 


s. Symbols :—s, ss, sé, 6, cé, St, sce, sch, sw, st, sth, ps, 2, Str, 
tsw, SS€, £25, ces, rent, rces, sh; as in 


seal Scene listen 
hiss coalescE iSTHmus 
pulse SCHism Psalm 
cell sword guartz 
danCE 


mistTRess (Mrs.) Gloucester 
doaTswain 
crevaSSE 
britzska 


CIRENCester 
WorceEster 
MasHam 


Zz. Symbols :—z, 22, 2¢, 5, 55, 5¢, €S, 6, St, 2, SH, St, 1S, X, aS, SW, 


as in 
zeal SCISSOLS 
puzzle cleansE 
Surze Wednesday 
his sacrificing } 


discern VenISOn 
Czar beaux 
adisHonour Winpsor 
business Keswick 


J. Symbols :—sh, s, ch, ss, ¢, 4, shi, st, sst, ct, ce, sct, tt, sch, che, 


chst, psh, sshe ; as in 


SHe assure  fasHion social 
sugar officiate Asia oCcEan 
CHaise ViTiate mission 


mOoTION 
scHedule 
conSClous moustaCHE ASSHE/on 


Z. Symbols :—z, 5, 22, $7, sst, tt, g, ge; as in 


azure 
pleasure 


glazier 
GIVISION 


abscission 
transition 


1 No.—W.R. 


Jucusia 


PSHAW 


rouGing 
YOUGE 


§§ 23, 24] SYLLABIC CONSONANTS 17 


Additional examples :— 


setzure treasure brasier derision confusion 
leisure — oer vision occasion delusion 
MeEASULE hoster decision intrusion usual 


Jj. Symbols :—y, 2, e, 7, 7, as in 
vet onion hidEOus hallelujah cotilLon 
Also g in the combination gz, pronounced nj; as in 
vGNetde | vin'jet]. 
h. Symbols :—A, wh, gh, lguh ; as in 


He WHo CallaGHan CoLQuHoun 


§ 23. tJ. Symbols :—c/, ich, che, ¢, tt, te, ¢, fori; as in 
CHest aiTCH lunCHEOn = guesTIon violoncello 
viCH NICHE nature rightEous Marjoribanks 
dz. Symbols :—, ¢, ge, gt, dj, dg, dge, di, ch, gh; as in 


Jest hinGE dunGEon adjourn heDGE Greenwicy 
Gentle barGE collecian jupcment soloier Bellincuam 


SYLLALBIC CONSONANTS 


§ 24. m. Symbols :—m ; as in 


baptism criticisM rhythm chasM spasM 


n. Symbols :—ez, on, in, ain, enn; as in 


SCUEN strengthening button prisoner COUSIN 
707 72t1EN lengthENing bacOoN reasONing Britain 
OpEN heathEnish person seasONable halfpENNy 


1, Symbols :—é, e/, al, ul, ael, wale, ual, ell, tle; as in 


bottLE troubLEd = VeSSEL sepuLchre victUALs 
appLE SeutLEd = mustcAL =» Michaku — leveiing 
ridaLe JlannEL difficult gunwaLe bristLe 


INTRO. C 
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SPA 
papa 
mamma 
palm 
balm 
calm 
psalm 
Alms 
Almond 
sample 
example 
calf 
half 
chaff 
staff 


ENGLISH SOUNDS ILLUSTRATED 


Tue Lone VowELs ILLUSTRATED 


[§ 25 


$25. ax. 

Symbols for at :—a, au, ah, ad, At, a-e, Ar, ear, er, aa, arre. 
Aft rather task repast branch 
waft ASS cask chant blanch 
shaft pass Jiask grant command 
raft brass rascal = plant demand 

ae jt &rass past slant laugh 
draught class mast dance Aunt 
craft glass ‘Ee Zance daunt* 
graft gasp caste chance jaunt? 
After rasp fast prance launch? 
rafter hasp vast trance AH 
salve grasp Jast Answer hurrau 
halve clasp blast advance OAA 
path ASR master askance kraal 
bath bask pastor fstanch  platster 
lath MAS aghast \staunch! Are 
father 


qua 


Observe that in the following examples 7 is silent. The 
symbol most commonly used to represent a: is ar. 


hard PARSE | 
CAR@ farm 
cARt dARN 
part harp 


bARD 
PARR 
JARge 
MARCA 


mMARsSh 
MARL 
STARVE 
AEARL 


az in unaccented syllables. 


transgress ® 
transcend ® 
transcribe ® 
translate ® 


1 Now staunch [stoxnf]. 
—half-long—or @,—W. 2. 


transform * 
AR@izan 4 
ARGillery * 
partake * 


snd 45 


clERR 
bazAARS 
mARREA 


sAaRcastic* 
nARcotic * 
contrast 


placa 


3 Commonly with @, 


Ra 


4 Rather d’ 


§§ 26-28] THE LONG VOWELS ILLUSTRATED 19 


S 26, 9x, 
Symbols for a: :—w7, ev, ir, or, our, ear, yr, urre, erre, 1rKe, 
eur, olo, rid. 
Observe that in all these examples ~ is silent. 


ZURN Jirm JouRmey PURRE StIRRE@ 
hurt dirt EARZh CONMCURRE@ amatkURS 
AERA WORA /EARK prefERREd coLonel 
SERVE WORK mYRie ERREC BLRivdé/ington 
9x in unaccented syllables.! 
PERVErse PERLUrb advERSse 
PERvEert SER ty PervERt 
SP gag 
Symbols for €: :—a, az, ea, aa, ae, ao, €-e. 

Mary paring scaring dairy WEAYEY 
WAry baring barbarian fairy WEAVING 
vAry daring vegetarian alring fRArIiNg 
chary caring grammarian pairing Aaron 
parent sparing gregarious fairest AEsle 
rarest staring airy bearer — aorist 


€x unaccented.? 
WAEYEON thErYEIn 


§ 28. e1.3 
Symbols for ei :—a-e, a, at, ay, ah, et, ey, ea, eh, ao, au, ag-e, 
aig, aigh, eig, eigh, aye, eye, eighe, att, alf. 
JAtE palin they champacnE plavkd 


GALE rAln ObEY CampAIGn obEVEd 
GALE Pay great — strvAiGH? SUTUEYEA 
dale vAY break fricn WEIGHEd 
baker = danlia EH WEIGH NEIGHE@ 
lady VEIN gaol EIGHZ trAlT 

DASS VEIL gauge AYE (ever) AALFpenny 


‘Rather @"—half-long. 2 €*—half-long, % ei and ou should surely be 
classed with diphthongs (§ 41 and foll.).—W.R. I agree entirely.—Ep. 


C 2 


20 ENGLISH SOUNDS ILLUSTRATED [§§ 29, 30 


ei unaccented. 


chaotic namesAke cognate yailway survey (sbst.) 
earthquake wholesale detail eSSAY billet doux 
§ 2g. li. 


Symbols for ix :—ee, ea, €-€, @, el, 1, t, t-€, @, @, C0, Cy, Ve, ul, 
way, ee, eh, eig, eigh, egh, aiu, eau, e-y, tS. 


fEE/ cEdar chagrin REY SEIGuOry 
fEEL fever machinE  REYEd LEIGH 

Agat cElling fatiguk mosguito LEGH 

AnAve NIECE Cmsar QUAY Caius College 
SCENE relinf diarrhea BEN Brauchamp 
thEME invalid pEople VEHICle WeEmYSS 


iz unaccented.! 


Efernal crkate reality concrete 
Eguality react lrgality SOrHE 
precede rEUNION siesta debris 

S 30. Ox. 


Symbols for 0: :—azw, au, a, 0, OU, augh, awe, ough, 0a, 00, ah, 
at, ag, augha, or, ore, oar, Our, AY, arre, 00F, AO, CUTE, 
oure, 00re, €or. 


hawk walk Oss trough broad 

Sawn stalk NL i7OSE AUGH? flooring 

SAUCE Za? cost cAuGHt  mauHistick 
pause broth® off AWE batman * 

fall cloth soft thawEd Macdalen Col. 
ball loss cough OUGH# VAUGHAN” 


Observe that in the following examples 7 is silent. The 
commonest symbol for 9: is 07. 


lord fort BOARd  couRse  flOORs pOUREd 
cCORad gORE@ AOARZ WARM extraordinary floOREd 
port stOREZ couRt WARRE@ SOARE@ GEORge 


1 jy—half-long. ® Obsolete. * broth to trough now more often short 
0. * barmen.—/.2. 


§§ 31,32] THE LONG VOWELS ILLUSTRATED 


dx unaccented.! 


Authority portray downfall landAau 


Already Soretell zmporRt exhortation 
portentous fORESee export tmpoRtation 
S$ 31. ou.? 
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Symbols for ou :—o0-e, 0, ol, 0a, ow, ou, Owe, 0€, 00, ew, ewe, ough, 


oh, eau, €0, au, os, aut, ock. 


bOnE vOAd OWE SEW yEOman 
VOLE bowl YOWE@ SEWE@ hauteur 
most growth wor thOUGH apropos 
Joik soul JOE OH AAUTbOY 
goat mould brooch  brau Cockburn 


ou unaccented. 


coincidence? = poetic? tmpost inmost 


SURE lite 


Symbols for ux :—o0, u, u-e, ou, ue, ew, ewe, 0, 0-€, ut, eu, ough, 


0, 00e, out, oux, eugh, ougha. 


vroot wound strEWE@ = fruit surtout 
cool group brEWEA bruise billet doux 
truth trUE do rheumatism BucclkuGH 
prudent OLUE tomb throUGH BrouGHam 
rULE brEW MOVE ShOE 

plum: crew approvE  woorEd r 


ux unaccented. 


brutality * prodential* judicial? Gertrude 


For the combination juz, see § 44. 


1 9"_half-long.—_W.R. %See p. 19, note 3.—Ep. 
diphthong). * Short uu—W. A. 


3 Middle 0 (no 


22 ENGLISH SOUNDS ILLUSTRATED [§§ 33, 34 


THE SHORT VOWELS ILLUSTRATED 


§ 33. 8 


9 is always unaccented. 


Symbols for 3:—a, ah, é, eh, 0, 0-e, u, ou, ough, gh, ta, aa, 01, 
70, AU, OA, Ar, CY, re, OF, UF, OU, Yr, UO, Uer, Ure, Are, 
ere, oure, yre, uere, oar, otr, uhar. 


Aloud 
Aside 
mAture 
balloon 
moral 
mental 
Organ 
grammarian 
CANVAS 
carat 
servant 
distant 
guidance 
balance 
ballast 
breakfast 
ornament 


portable 
miracle 
mentally 
verbally 
legacy 
Litany: 
AscendAncy 
villa 
Bells 
America 
Sarau 
vErandAH 
barren, 
moment 
payment 
VIOLENCE 
experlEnce 


tendency 
expedtEncy 
LVinevEH 
waggon 
cannon 
wisdom 
phantom 
7aol 
carrot 
bullock 
develop 
testimony 
harmony 
geology 
argOosy 
welcOmeE 
Gladstonk 


Europe 
Asylum 
vellum 
syrup 
stirrup 
enormous 
glorious 
jealousy 
thorouGH 
EdinburcH 
parliament 
ISAAC 
tortoise 
Z2ROM 
Augusta ! 
meerschaum 
qatstcoat 


Observe that in the following examples 7 is silent. 


sluggaRd 
standard 
bulwark 
ProvERb 
MOadERN 
CXERCISE 
entERtain 


undERstand martyRS 
InNtERULELU liguORs 
centREd CONQUERS 
comfort measuUREa 
stubborn ventUREG * 
Saturday beggARE@ 
honours collaRE@ 

§ 34. As 


entEREd — 
vUMOUREA 
martyYREd 
conqUuERE@ 
cupbOARd 
avolRdupots 
UrqguHar?t 


A almost always has an accent, primary or secondary. 


1 Also OX. 2 ave here stands for more than 8.—W. 2. 


§§ 35-37] THE SHORT VOWELS ILLUSTRATED 


N 


Oo 


Symbols for A :—z, 0, 0-e, 0, 00, 0¢, ow. 


nut sOn QOVE flood 
duck money touch aOES 
dust COME rough row/lock 


A with secondary accent. 
Unjust uproot teacup humbug 
A unaccented. 
hubbvb =punctilious pugnacious ductility ulterior 


S735 ace 
Symbols for #& :—a, a-e, ua, at, é, ae. 
MAN bAdE plaid thresh 
HAVE guarantee — plait GAELIC 
ge unaccented. 
Alpaca Ambassador compact (sb.) abstract (sb.) 
S730.) €. 
Symbols for e :—e, ea, a, a-e, u, at, et, te, €0, Ue, AY, ey, &, ave. 
git Any SAIa lEOpard SAYS 
rEd mAnyY leIsure Groffrey Reynard 
hEAd ALE heifer QUESS Jatd! 
brEAd bury Jriend SuEst Abergavenny ? 
e unaccented. 
precept stipend sEnsation mEndactty 
insict ndEX vEXation pEstiferous 
OS Feel. 


Symbols for 1:—, 7-¢, y, ¢, 0, u, te, ee, ut, at, hi, 0a, tve, €0, €-e, 


a-€, 1a, 1a-e, u-e, él, ey, ea, eig, (’), ehea, ewt-e, ots, uy, 
ot, igh, ay, teu. 


fit hymn WOMEN build groats 

bid nymph busy guilt JivEpence 
gIVE pretty SIEVE Saint John Theobald 
JIVE England breeches  bxubit TeE1Gumouth 


1 Usually spelt fetéd. x is more common than €, 2 The present local 
pronunciation is ebage’veni,— WW. 2. 


24 ENGLISH SOUNDS ILLUSTRATED  [§§ 38-40 
i unaccented. 
disturb mischief Saint Paul lettuce JovEHEAd 
plentiful Bessik collngE Jorfrtt housEW1fE 
restlvE cherries COUYALE pulley chamois 
plenty coffEE vilAgE donkey plaguy 
vEMAQin circuit landscApE guinEA Denbicu 
dkcetve biscuit miniature forkIGn JServols 
minded captain marriage  soverEIGn  Rothsay 
churchkis fountain CarriAgE James's Beaulieu 
§ 38. 9. 
Symbols for 0 :—o, a, au, ou, ow, ho, 0-e, 0-ue. 
hot want Savit} hough Honour 
rod salt vault! Gloucester shonk 
watch halter laurel knowledge pedagogur 
9 unaccented. 
prosperity hostility ostensible prostration 
$39. 0. 


0 is always unaccented. 
Symbols for 0 :—o, ow, oe, owe, ough, 6t, aoh, olgu. 


omit protect elocution following | furloucH? 
obey motto * invocation follower depot ? 
molest hero? widow heroks * Pharaou 2 
provide heroine follow? JollowEd* = CoLquhoun 
§ 40. U. 

Symbols for u :—wz, 00, ou, 0, or, 0-e. 

put budfinch b00k crOOR 

puss foot 200K could 

push soot cook would 

bush good shook should 

pull wood rook wolf 

bull wood look woman 

Soll hood hook woORsted 

pulpit stood brook Bolingbroke 

Lox, 2? ou.—W.R. 


§§ 41-43] THE DIPHTHONGS ILLUSTRATED 25 


u unaccented. 


folil manhood influential 
welfol childhood instrument 
painful intO prejudice 


THE DIPHTHONGS ILLUSTRATED 


Ne ee) 
Symbols for ai :—~, 7-e, y, y-e, 2e, ye, 19, igh, ighe, eigh, ut, ut-e, 
UY, Al, EV, eye. 
kind try AE SIGH guUVE 
mind flv alk SIGHEd buY 
fibre cycle ave AEIGH? Alsde 
AE tYPE SIGH SLEIGH? EYiNg 
dink StY/E HIGH? guiding EYE 


ai unaccented. 


Idea migration ulvactous itinerant! organization 
Irate minute guiescent identical outline 
S42, au; 

Symbols for au :—ou, ow, owe, ough, oughe, hou, aot, 0, eo. 
house cowl VOWE@ plouGH cAQUtchouc 
doubt nOW bOWEd plouUGHEd compter 
howd how bOUGH HOUr Maclkod 


au unaccented. 


however 
§ 43. Ol. 
Symbols for 01 :—o?, ov, ove, wot, uoy, uoye, edt. 
boil boy annovEd guotit buU0VEd 
coin ZOY destrovEd buoy bourgeois 


di unaccented. 
turmoil envoy 


1 Also 1.—W.R, 


26 ENGLISH SOUNDS ILLUSTRATED  [§§ 44-46 


S44. juz. 
Symbols for juz :—w-e, uw, we, Ul, Cu, Hil, CW, Vu, VOU, Leu, Lew, 
yew, eau, ewe, tewe, hu, wh, ug, ugh, ughe, e0, weue, ua, 


eve. 
CUNE dUE JEW YEW 7m pUGH 
CURE CUE PEW bEAULY /1UGH 
MUSE TuEsday Vues yk EWE JTUGHES 
USE suit YOU bedEWEad = fEod 
unit feud YOUth. VIEWEd QUEUE 
puny EUlogy JEU HUMmOUr mantuAmaker 
dual manEvuvre VIEW buH/ LEVEson- Gower 
ju unaccented. 
Unite gradual absolute | statuE 
usurp tortuous resolute } mildew * 
regular valuable UIrtUE CurlEW 2 | 
educate tribute valUE curfew * 


7 ILLUSTRATED 


S45. r after the Long Vowels and the Diphthongs €:8, 1:0, 0:8, 
uz9. 

Examples of words in which ~ is silent, though written in 
our ordinary spelling, have been given above in the illustra- 
tions of the vowels ax, 9x, 9x and 9, but the sound of r may be 
heard in all the examples which follow. For illustrations 
showing how different forms of the same word may have 7 
silent or sounded, see § 68. 


§ 46. ax(r). 
ax(r) final, pronounced az when not followed by a vowel in the 
next word, but axr when such is the case. 


are [ax(r) | mar Jar spar 
par |pax(r) | tar czar star 
bar |bazx(r) | car jar scar 


1 lux now common in these words, 2? Also ju’ or even jux.— WR. 


§§ 47, 48] y ILLUSTRATED 


ax(r) final and unaccented. 


memoir [Memwax(r) | reservoir |rezavwai(r) | 


axr followed by a vowel. 
starry {staxri] 


 marring {maxrin | 
jarring {dzZaxrin | 


debarring | di’barrin | 


$47. 9x(r). 
9:(r) final, pronounced ax when not followed by a vowel in the 
next word, but arr when such is the case. 
Jur | fax(r)] spur her sir purr 
bur |bax(r) | slur prefer fir 
cur [kox(r) | blur deter stir qwere 
axr followed by a vowel. 

furry |faxri] 

spurring |spaxriy | 


err 


stirring | stoxriy | 
erring [axrin | 
§ 48. xr, €x9(r) and Exa. 
exr, Always followed by a vowel. 
Mary (mexri] fairy (fexri] wearing | Wexrin | 
For other examples, see § 27. 


€:9(r) final, pronounced €:@ when not followed by a vowel in 
the next word, but €:9r when such is the case. 


Symbols for €xa(r) :—arve, air, ear, ere, er, aver, ayor, eyre, Cer. 


pare { tare {fair eae blare lair 

pair tear \ Jare stair glare chair 

pear dare rare scare Jiare zuhere 

bare care yare} snare air { there 

bear {ware fae sware ere their 

mare lwear hair ees heir prayer 
tees share spare square li ne'er 

€:a(r) final unaccented. 
welfare horsehair somewhere nowhere 


1 Obsolete and dialectal.—EpD. 
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€x9 medial, the sound of r following it having disappeared. 
Symbols for €:9 :—avre, air, ear, ere, er, ayer, ayor, ar, aire. 
cares |kex0z] wherefore |mexofox(r)] — mayors [meéxaz] 
stairs [stexez] theirs [S€192z] scarce |skexas| 
pears |pexez| prayers ([prexoz| aired |€x0d| 


§ 49. eia(r) and eia. 
Very rare. Exx. :— 
Jayer [leia(r) | layers |leiaz | 
player |pleia(r) | players |pleiez | 


§ 50. ixa(r). 

The combination irr does not exist in our language, the 
long vowel ix being always changed into the diphthong ile by 
r following. 
ira(r) final, pronounced ize when not followed by a vowel in the 

next word, but izer when such is the case.! 


{peer weer leer gueer rear blear 
\ pier (an cheer [tear drear — clear 
{ beer | SCCY jeer tier hear mere 
\bier ines freer = near here sphere 
(deer — { sheer steer gear spear {we're 
\dear \shear sneer fear smear \wetr 


iza(r) final unaccented. 
compeer  —s reindeer headgear 


izer followed by a vowel.” 
cheery cheering hearing hearer dearest 
weary steering clearing clearer merest 
isa medial—no sound of r following. Note that in a few cases 
y is not written in our ordinary spelling. 
Symbols for iz9 :—eev, ear, ere, ler, eir, cere, care, ea, eu. 
peers beara tiers veered real theatre 
cheers spheres weird feared ideal museum 


1 Strictly IZ@—Ix long lax (or open). 7 Here the 8 element becomes 


quite faint. —W. 2. 


§§ 51, 52] y ILLUSTRATED 29 


ix@ unaccented. 
compeers greybeard 


ixd final. 
tdea panacea 


§$ 51. ox(r), Oxa(r) and 9x9. 
ox(r) final. Rare. Pronounced 9: when not followed by a 
vowel in the next word, but orr when such is the 
case. Exx. :— 
or nor for your } 
9:(r) final unaccented. 


therefore lessor vendor guarantor 


orr followed by a vowel. 
story chorus boring soaring pouring 
glory porous storing roaring flooring 
9x9(r) final, pronounced 9:9 when not followed by a vowel in 
the next word, but orer when such is the case. 


Symbols for o19(r) :—ove, oar, our, oor, uor, or, oer, awer. 


ore core shore store roar floor 
pore gore lore swore * hoar Jiuor 
bore wore yore oar pour corps 
more fore score boar Jour oer 
tore sore snore soar door drawer 


9x9 final occurs in 
Noah boa 


ox9r medial does not occur in my pronunciation. 


$52. oua(r) and ous. 
Very rare. Exx. :— 


lower {loua(r) | lowering |lousrin | 
rower |roua(r) | lowers |louez | 
mower {mouae(r) | lowered |loued | 


1 9:9 has by no means driven out Urxd (or Ur9, with open Ur).—-W.R. 


30 ENGLISH SOUNDS ILLUSTRATED  [8§ 53, 54 


§ 53. uzxo(r) and ure. 


The combination wr never occurs in English, the long 
vowel uz being always changed into the diphthong ura by r 
following. 


uza(r) final, pronounced ura when not followed by a vowel in 
the next word, but urer when such is the case. 


poor SUrE truer doer 
moor tour brewer 2v00€r 


uxer followed by a vowel.! . 


poorest tourist boorish assuring 
surest touring mooring pleurisy 


ura medial—no sound of r following. Notice that in a few 
cases 7 1s not written in our ordinary spelling. 


Symbols for ux9 :—oor, ure, our, ewer, Oer, O0er, OOFe, Ue, UA, 
Loors assured brewers ww00ers Jtuent 
MOOrs gourd doers moored truant 

x after the Short Vowels. 
§ 54. er. 
er is always unaccented. 


ar final, pronounced 9 when not followed by a vowel in the 
next word, but written full length. 


beggaR sellER centRE leisURE martYR 
cOlUlAR baRER metRE meASURE CONqUER 
LvTAMMAR TUNNER sailor honouR ZiqUOR 
ceHlAR readER ZailoR ZaboUR CheshiRE 


er followed by a vowel. 


ARound MARINE myStERY 7nventOoRy 
ARight MARRALE gallERy SURROUNA 
ARRest Library LenEROus SURRENder 
baronial contrARy intERRUPt imgURY 
parental SOULARY histORy avMOURY 


‘I make this long open U with hardly any 8,—//.2. 


PO ELUS TRATED 


$$ 55, 56] 31 
S 55. 

AY. er; er. ir. 
hurry marry merry miracle 
curry tarry error irritate 
currant carry peril myriad 
worry carrot unaccented. unaccented. 
nourish peERennial IRascible 

IRRatonal 
miraculous 
EREction 
or. or. ur, 

sorry unaccented. courtier 

horrid vORACIOUS unaccented, 

Jorehead adoRation adjURation 

majority aborigines AURRah 

quarry 


7 final never occurs after any short vowel except 9. 


r after the Triphthongs aia, aud, die, jura, and the Diphthongs 
al, jux. 


§ 56. aie(r), aia and air. 


In ail the following examples + final is silent unless followed 
. © Bp . . . . 
by a vowel in the next word, but it is written in every case. 


aie(r) final. 


jire tire pyre buyer briar 
mire wire higher har prior 
hire lyre crier Sriar choir 
aia(r) followed by a vowel. 
miry fiery tiring hiring 


No sound of r. 


dental 


ais followed by a consonant. 
tired Hired aa fires 


1 Some reduce this to ar9,—/V”..R. 


buyers trial 
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air only in unaccented syllables. Rare. 


Rate tRonical 


§ 57, aue(r) and aue. 
aua(r) final. 


our flour tower shower 
sour flower power plougher 


auer followed by a vowel. 


sourest flowering towering 
floury showery overpowering 


aua followed by a consonant. No sound of r. 


hours towers soured flowered allowance 


§ 58. oia(r) and oie. 
These are very rare. 
9ie(r) final. 
destroyer employer 
gia before a consonant. No sound of r. 


destroyers employers loyal 


§ 59. juro(r), juze and jur. 
- juza(r) final.? 
pure lure cure ewer sewer Jewer 

juzer followed by a vowel.’ 

purest luring curing enduring 

juxa followed by a consonant. No sound of r/ 

lured cured cures sewers dual 
jur only in unaccented syllables. Rare. 

duration penuRy 


1 T have long open U here.—W.X. 


III 
ENGLISH ANALYSIS 


THE CONSONANTS 


§ 60. It is convenient to begin with the study of the con- 
sonants, because they are more easily described and classified 
than the vowels. 

Consonants are formed by stopping or squeezing the breath 
after it has left the larynx, except in the case of the sound h, 
and the glottal stop, used in German. These are formed by 
squeezing or stopping the breath in the larynx itself. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation between consonants 
and vowels. 

The English consonants are twenty-three in number, besides 
the two composite consonants t J and dz. So as our alphabet 
does not furnish a symbol for each of them, we employ the six 
new letters, n, m, 6, 8, f and 3, which represent 7g in Sing, 
wh in what, th in thin, th in then, sh in fish, and ge in rouge, - 
respectively. 

§ 61. Names of the Consonants.—It is necessary, in 
studying the consonants, to practise sounding them alone, 
without any vowel; but in class teaching, and whenever we 
speak of the consonants, we want some names that are 
distinctly audible. So they should be called p29, ba, and so 
on, as in the words parental, balloon, the following vowel being 
sounded as gently as possible. 

One of the names will be found difficult, and will require a 
little practice, namely ya, for in English y is never met with at 
the beginning of a word or syllable, though it occurs at the 

INTRO, 33 D 
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beginning of words in other languages, as for instance in the 
names of certain places in New Zealand. 

Imitate -7ger, the conclusion of the word singer, taking care 
not to pronounce the double sound yg, as in finger, which 1s 
written phonetically fingo(r). ! 

§ 62. The Consonants classified. Stops and Con- 
tinuants.—(Refer to the table on p. xvi.) It has been stated 
above that in forming consonants the breath is stopped or 
squeezed, and the difference between stopping and squeezing 
the breath is very obvious when we compare the six stops, 
p, b, t, d, k, g, with any of the continuants, for instance with 
sand J. We can prolong s and J as long as we please, for 
the passage through the mouth is not completely closed, and 
the breath issues from it all the while ; but in forming the 
six stops it is entirely closed, and opened again with an 
explosion. So they are sometimes called shut or explosive 
consonants, whilst such consonants as § and f are called 
continuants. 


THE STOPS 


$63. Lip, Point and Back Consonants.—The six 
stops may be classified according to the place where the breath, 
is stopped. In the lip stops p and b it is stopped by closing 
the lips, in the point'stops t and d, by the point of the tongue 
touching the upper gums, and in the back stops k and g, by 
the back of the tongue touching the soft palate. These three 
classes of consonants are sometimes called Jabial, dental and 
guttural. 

§ 64. Breathed and Voiced Consonants.—The con- 
sonants p, t and k are called hard, whilst b, d and g are called 
soft, because in p, t and k there is a more forcible explosion 
of the breath. But this is not the most important point of 
difference between these two classes of consonants. ‘The 
essential difference can be more easily appreciated if we study 
some of the open consonants or continuants. Take for instance 
s or z and prolong them. ‘The sound of 8, or hissing, is evi- 
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dently formed by the breath in the mouth. But in the 
prolonged 2, or buzzing, a faint sound of voice, formed in the 
larynx, is distinctly heard at the same time. And the same 
thing may be very well observed in prolonging f and v. 
Also if f be suddenly stopped there is silence, but on stopping 
v we clearly hear a vowel sound like the ev in Jeaver or a in 
variety. Again, if we try to prolong b, a faint sound is heard ; 
but if we attempt to prolong p, there is no sound whatever till 
the lips part with a sudden explosion. 

But perhaps the most convincing experiment of all is to 
prolong Z or Vv, or any one of the soft continuants, whilst the 
ears are stopped. The buzzing sound formed in the larynx 
will then be heard very clearly indeed, as a loud noise, whilst 
it is altogether absent in the corresponding hard consonants, 
s and f. 

The essential difference between the hard and soft con- 
sonants is, therefore, that the hard consonants are simply 
formed by the breath, whilst in the soft consonants there is 
a faint sound of voice. They are midway between the con- 
sonants and the vowels. And although the names ard and 
soft sound best, and are most convenient for general use, the 
two classes are more accurately described as breathed or voice- 
ess and voiced consonants. 

It is of great importance to realise very distinctly the differ- 
ence between voiced and voiceless consonants, for it at once 
furnishes a key to several sounds which do not exist in 
English, e.g., to the German ch in tch, which is a voiceless J, 
to the French voiceless 1 and r, and even to the terrible Welsh 
“i, which is only a voiceless 1, and presents no difficulty to 
those who have learnt this secret. 

To sum up, we may distinguish the six stops as follows :— 

1. The hard lip stop, p. 
The soft, *;, 
. The hard point ,, 
Ue eoltay ae 55 
. The hard back ,, 
AY LHGSGLUD We Martz 


Aun pw 
eR a ct oF 
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THE LIQUIDS 


$65. The Nasal Consonants.—We have in English 
three nasal consonants, the lip nasal m, the point nasal n, 
and the back nasal y. They resemble the stops in having 
the mouth aperture completely closed, and correspond 
exactly with the lip, point, and back stops respectively as to 
the place of closure. Like the soft stops b, d and g, they are 
voiced. 

There is only this difference between them and the soft 
stops, that the passage through the nose is left open, the soft 
palate being lowered so as to allow the breath to pass up 
behind it and escape through the nostrils. It is therefore 
possible to prolong them. A cold in the head, by stopping up 
the nose passage, makes it difficult to pronounce the nasals, so 
that we are apt to substitute for them the corresponding soft 
stops, b, d and g. 

§66. The Back Nasal y and the Symbol zg in 
Ordinary Spelling.—To prevent confusion between the 
back nasal y in sing, singer, and the symbol zg, which in 
ordinary spelling has various uses, it will be well to refer to 
the exx. of ~ used for 9 in § 20, and to observe that in 
ordinary spelling 74 always has the value yk, whilst mg has 
four different values, namely y, yg, ng and ndg. Ex- 
amples :— 


nmk=)nk, ng= ng =Ng ng =ng ag =ndZ 
ink sing jinger engage strange 
sink singer anger engrave hinge 
think singing hunger ungraceful lounging 
thank hang longest penguin danger 
tinker hanging angry plunging 
monkey long anguish congestion 
donkey longing language ungenerous 


§ 67. The Side Consonant 1 is generally formed by 
closing the breath passage in the centre with the point of the 
tongue against the upper gums, and letting the breath escape 
at the two sides, so that the stream of breath is divided, 


a 
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and it is often called a divided consonant But some persons, 
myself among the number, let the breath escape on one 
side only, so it seems better to call it a J/ateral or side 
consonant. 

The English 1 is voiced,! but voiceless ] occurs in French 
and in Welsh. 

§ 68. The Trilled Consonant r.—The letter 7 will be 
discussed in connection with the vowels (see $§ 106-1 14), but 
two important points concerning it must be noticed here by 
anticipation. 

(1) In many words, which in our ordinary spelling are 
written with 7, we hear a vowel sound, like the 9 in aétend, 
villa, which must not be mistaken for the consonant r. This 
is clearly heard in boor, near, fire, our, which may be compared 
with doo/, neat, fight, out. 

(2) The consonant r is never heard unless a vowel follows 
in the same or in the next word. So ris sounded in raé, tree, 
merry, SOrry, poor old man, dear Annie, never ending, far off, 
but silent in poor child, dear me, never mind, far distant. 

English r, like the point continuants, is formed with the 
point of the tongue against the roots of the teeth. The 
action of the tongue in forming it may be understood by 
observing how it is possible, by blowing on the lips, as babies 
sometimes do, to make them vibrate, so that the breath 
passage is alternately open and shut. This is a trill on the 
lips. The point of the tongue can be made to vibrate in — 
like manner, which produces a prolonged r, and the uvula 
also can be trilled, this being the way in which r is pro- 
nounced by the Parisians, and in many parts of France and 
Germany. 

It has been asserted that English r is not a trill, but a 
simple continuant. Certainly in pronouncing it we do not 
repeatedly open and close the breath passage, but I think it 
may safely be affirmed that it is blown Open just once, there 
being the same sort of flapping movement as in a prolonged 
trill, but not repeated. For English children who find it 

* Voiceless 1 occurs in English also—through assimilation. —W. 2. 
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difficult to pronounce r can learn to do so by practising first a 
prolonged trill with the point of the tongue ; so the name /77d/ 
does not seem unsuitable." 

English r is voiced, but voiceless r occurs in French. 

§ 69. The Liquids.—The nasals m, n and 9, with | andr, 
are commonly called Zguéds, and it is convenient to retain this 
name and to regard them as one group, intermediate between 
the stops on the one hand, and the continuants on the other, 
for they have two characteristics in common.? (1) They 
partially obstruct the breath passage, not closing it entirely like 
the stops, nor leaving a free channel for it through the mouth, 
like the continuants. And (2) they combine very readily with 
other consonants. 


THE CONTINUANTS 


§ 70. We have observed that, in the English stops and 
liquids, the place of closure in the mouth is either the lips, 
the point of the tongue against the upper gums, or the back 
of the tongue against the soft palate. But the English con- 
tinuants are formed in six different places. Beginning, as 
before, with those which are formed by the lips, and arranging 
them in order according to the place of formation, we have six 
classes of continuants, namely, /ip, /ip-teeth, point-teeth, point, 
front and throat continuants. 

We have no back continuants in English, but they exist in 
German, the hard back continuant being heard in acu and the 
corresponding soft sound in a common pronunciation of Wacen. 

§ 41. The Lip Continuants M and w.—These sounds 
differ from one another simply in that m is hard or breathed, 
whilst w is soft or voiced. The sound M occurs only at the 
beginning of words, and many persons—most Southerners 
indeed—never use this sound, but substitute for it the voiced 
consonant w. They pronounce when like wen, whale like watt, 
and so on. But those who generally omit this sound may 
sometimes be heard to utter it in an emphatic “ where?” 

mM and w are not simple lip continuants. We meet with 


1 J think it is. The essence of a trill is repetition. —WV. Rk. Tam of the 
same opinion.—Ep. * The term “ liquid ” seems to me of no value. —W.R. 


a 
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these in German Qued/e and south German Wesex. In the 
English m and w the lips and tongue take the same position 
as in the back-round vowel uz (00 in fool), that is to say, the 
lips are rounded,! not opened as a slit, but with the corners 
drawn together, and the back of the tongue is raised towards 
the soft palate. So they may be called dack-round continuants. 
See §§ 86, 87. 

In ordinary spelling it is the rule to use w for the sound W after g and 
g. Exx. of « pronounced as W :—gquench, quick, queen, anguish, language, 
persuade. 

The reason why gz stands for kw is that it is borrowed from Latin, and 
zis the Latin symbol for W. So Lat. wznum became Eng. wzme. 


§ 72. The Lip-Teeth Continuants f and v.—These 
form a pair of hard and soft consonants. Both are produced 
by pressing the lower lip against the upper teeth, so that the 
stream of breath passes between the teeth. 

§ 73, The Point-Teeth Continuants @ and 3.—Refer 
to the examples given in § 22. These sounds are formed by 
placing the point of the tongue against the edges of the upper 
teeth, so that the breath passes between the teeth, as it does in 
fandv. The difficulty which foreigners and young children 
often find in producing these sounds may be overcome by 
observing their mechanism, which is really very simple. It is, 
however, generally very difficult for the ear to distinguish 
sounds which have not been acquired in infancy or childhood, 
so that these sounds are liable to be mistaken for fand v, or s 
and z, by foreigners who have not been carefully taught, even 
after a long residence in England ; and the same mistakes are 
often made by young English children. 

The distinction between the hard or breathed @ in THisé/e, 
eTHe7, sheaTH, and the soft or voiced 6 in TH72s, e?THe7, sheaTHE, 
is just the same as the difference between f and v or any other 
pair of hard and soft consonants, though the fact may be over- 
looked, as we use the same symbol ¢/ for them both. 

There are many instances in which we end a noun with 0, 
and the corresponding verb with 6, whilst the plural noun 


1 This rounding is common in French, but unusual in English.— WX. 
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ends in 6z, just as f is changed into v in similar cases. 
Examples :-— 


f Vv Vz 
thief thieve thieves 
shelf shelve shelves 

0 6 62 
wreath wreathe wreaths 
bath bathe baths 


§74. The Point Continuants s and z.—These are 
formed by placing the point of the tongue close to the upper 
gums ; but they differ from t and d in that the tongue does 
not quite touch the gums. A little channel is left for the 
breath. s is the most clearly audible of all the consonants, and 
can be distinctly heard without any vowel, as in hissing, or in 
the French and German fszv. 

The only difference between s and 2 is that z is voiced and 
Sis not. Our frequent use of the symbol s for the sound z is 
confusing, and obscures the fact that we have two different 
plural terminations where to the eye there is but one, é.2., In 
cats, 8, and in dogs, z. See further in § 118. 

§ 75. The Point-Blade Continuants Jf and 3.—The 
formation of J, and of the corresponding voiced consonant zy 
is very differently explained by different writers. If I had 
regard to English only, I should venture to call them Blade 
Continuants, as being formed not only with the point of the 
tongue, but with the blade as well, but they seem to be 
differently formed in different languages.1 The blade is the 
part of the tongue immediately behind the point. In forming 
them I myself, and I believe English people generally, raise 
the blade as well as the point, and draw the tongue a little 
farther back than for s and z. 

8, Z, J and 3 are commonly called sidi/ants, on account of 
their hissing sound, Observe that 3 is the same as French 7 
in 7e. 

' They are called Point-Blade Continuants in the present edition. Miss 
Soames called them Point Continuants, just as $ and Z.—Eb. 
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It seems pretty clear that English people in general form f and 3 as I 
do, with the blade of the tongue, so that they are farther back than § or Z, 
because when the point-sounds § or Z are followed by the sounds 1 or iy 
formed with the middle of the tongue, the § or Z is transformed into J or 
3, and the 1 or j frequently disappears. In such cases there is evidently a 
compromise, and the tongue has unconsciously taken an intermediate 
position, between that for § or Z on the one hand and i and J on the other. 

We have examples of this change in common endings -szon and -ctal, 
for the endings of such words as Netsston, Viston, social are pronounced 
-fon, -3an, and -fal. 

The sound 3 was noticed in English as far back as the year 1688 
(Sweet, Hist. of English Sounds, p. 267), and Prof. Skeat says that in 
pleasure and dezsure it is still older. 

§ 76. The Voiced Front Continuant j. We form j by 
raising the midd/e, technically called the Jront, of the tongue, 
and bringing it near the hard palate. The tongue is in fact for 
a moment in the same position as for the vowel iz. In some 
words the distinction between j and the short vowel i is not 
very clearly marked. 

There are many common endings, such as -oz, -40us, in 
which 7 is sometimes silent, or it may be pronounced as j or as 
1. After r, it is generally pronounced asi. Exx, -— 


Silent 7 ey Ami 
gracious bilious victorious 
motion onion criterion 
judicial labial material 


The corresponding hard or breathed consonant, which is similar to the 
German ‘‘7ch” sound, is heard occasionally in such English words as 
hue, human and pure [oux, curmon, peurza(r) |. 

$77. The Throat Continuant h.! Some persons do not 
reckon h, or the glottal stop (’), as consonants, because they 
are not formed in the superglottal passages, but in the glottis 
itself, that is, in the opening between the vocal chords. But 
they do not seem to differ essentially from the other consonants, 
h being formed by squeezing the breath in the glottis, and (’) 
by stopping it there, just as the other consonants are formed by 
squeezing or stopping it after it has left the larynx. 

* Called Glottal Continuant in the first edition, As Prof. Rippmann 


remarks, there is also an oral h, formed by breath passing through the 
mouth, without approximation of vocal chords.—Ep. 
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The opening of the glottis for the formation of h is shown in 
diagram IV. 2 on p. xxix. 

§ 78. The Composite Consonants tf and dz.—It is 
not difficult to hear that each of these, though mostly spelt ci 
and 7, is composed of two sounds, which are indicated in the 
phonetic spelling. Dr. Murray calls them consonantal diph- 
thongs. In the phonograph the succession of sounds can be 
reversed, so that tf is heard as f + t. 

In ordinary spelling we sometimes symbolise the first part of 
these composite consonants correctly, using ¢¢/ for tf and dg or 
dge for d3, as in feTCH, jubGment, EDGE, and we never use 7 at 
the end of a word, either ge or dge being put for it, as in 
chanGk, hinGE, viDGE, JoDGE. 

It is interesting to observe that the period when words spelt with ch 
were derived from the French may be determined by their pronunciation. 
Those borrowed at an early period are pronounced tf, as chine (spine), 


vich, but the later ones retain the present French pronunciation f, like 
machine. 


§ 79. Syllabic Consonants.—The consonants m,n and 1 
are often so prolonged as to form a distinct syllable, as in 
schism, open, bottle |sizm, oupn, bot]], and they may then be 
called vocal or syllabic. m,n and 1 are always syllabic when they 
occur at the end of a word, preceded by a consonant, as in the 
exx. given above, or between two consonants, as in oupnd, 
botld. They are seldom syllabic in any other case, but in a 
few instances syllabic n is followed by a vowel, as in strengthen- 
ing, prisoner [strenonin, prizno(r)|. 


THE VOWELS 
§ 80. Vowels are voice-sounds modified by giving some 


definite shape to the passages above the glottis, but without 
audible friction. The breath is not stopped or squeezed as in 
forming a consonant, but the line of demarcation between 
vowels and consonants is not very clear. 

The vowels will be found to present much more serious 
difficulties than the consonants, for several reasons. First, 
because the English vowels are not always easy to distinguish, 
but shade off imperceptibly into one another in many cases. 
Secondly, because our alphabet, originally intended for a 
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language with a much simpler vowel system, is quite inadequate 
to represent the numerous vowel-sounds of the English language. 
And lastly, because the five characters we have, and the 
digraphs formed by combining them, are used in such an 
haphazard manner that hardly any of them can be recognised 
as certainly intended to represent any particular sound. 

We may observe, for instance, that @ is used for nine 
different sounds, as in father, fat, fate, fare, fall, want, any, 
villa, village, and that there are no less than twenty-one 
different symbols for the sound ei in faze, namely, a-e, a, az, ay, 
aye, ah, ag-e, aig, aigh, att, alf, ao, au, et, ey, ea, eh, eye, etg, 
eigh, eighe, as in fate, lady, fail, may, played, dahlia, champagne, 
campaign, straight, trait, halfpenny, gaol, gauge, vein, they, 
break, eh, obeyed, reign, weigh, weighed, and nearly as many for 
ux in fool ; see § 32. 

The number of vowels and diphthongs for which Dr. Murray 
has provided symbols in the Oxford Dictionary, exclusive of 
those borrowed from French and German and not yet naturalised, 
is fifty-two; but for an elementary course of lessons on 
phonetics it seems sufficient to use twenty-four. The English 
vowels are peculiarly difficult to master, the French and German 
vowel systems being much more simple; but students who 
proceed at once to these without first learning to distinguish 
accurately the sounds of their mother tongue, will in all pro- 
bability introduce the English vowels unawares into their 
French and German, and are not likely to acquire a correct 
pronunciation of these or of any other foreign languages. 

§ 81. New Symbols for the Vowels.—It is obvious, 
from what has been already stated, that to represent twenty- 
four vowels and diphthongs a number of new symbols must be 
employed, and that students must be careful to observe the 
value of these symbols, and to remember that the same symbol 
always stands for the same sound. 

Before attempting to classify the vowels, or to study them in 
detail, the keywords on p. xvii should be learnt by heart, and 
then the names of the vowels themselves, as this is the easiest 
way of committing them to memory. The vowels are copiously 
illustrated in §§ 25-44. 
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§ 82, Pronunciation of €:.—One name, that of €: in fazry, 
fexri, will be found difficult to pronounce, for we are always 
accustomed to follow it with the sound Yr, as in fazvy, or 9 as in 
fair, air, where the last sound is like 9 in v/a. Try to pro- 
nounce azy without this final 9, and to keep the €: pure and 
unchanged. This is a useful exercise, because the sound 
required is practically the same as the French é or é in méme; 
zele, etc. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPAL VOWELS 


S 83. The best key to the classification of the vowels is the 
mastery of the five principal ones, namely az, ei, ix, ou, w, as 
in father, fate, feet, pole, pool, [faxbe(r), feit, fizt, poul, purl]. 
These are approximately the sounds given to a, ¢, 4, 0, w in 
German, Italian, and most continental languages, so that it 
seems appropriate to use digraphs beginning with a, e, z, 0, u, 
to represent them. 

We may observe also that these five sounds are represented 
in the Continental fashion in some English words, e¢.g., in father, 
vein, machine, soul, rule, and that we meet with ey in ¢hey, grey, 
obey, and ow in a great many words, such as dozw/, flow, grow. 

It may be useful to remember that the symbols used for az, 
ei, ix, ou, ut, by the Indian Government and the Church 
Missionary Society, in geographical names and native names 
in general, are a, @, 7, 0, ‘dz. 

This diagram shows the position of the tongue in forming 
the five principal vowels. 
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§ 84. az in father.—When we sound ar in Jather the tongue 
is lowered, and the mouth passage is wide open, so it is called 
an open vowel; and it is reckoned one of the dach vowels, 
although the back of the tongue is not raised in forming it. 
Dr. Jespersen, in his Articulations of Speech Sounds, observes 
that it is rightly called a back vowel, because, although the 
back of the tongue is not absolutely as high as the middle, it 
is at the back that the tongue is nearest to the palate, so that 
this is the place of greatest narrowing, and the vowel should be 
named accordingly: It is sometimes called the Ltahan a, and 
it is a favourite sound with singers. The symbol most commonly 
used for it in English is a7, as in hard, cart, etc. See § 25s 

§ 85. el in fate and ix in /eet—It is very obvious that 
when we pass from ax to ix we raise the lower jaw considerably, 
But the sound can be produced without thus closing the jaws ; 
and if by an effort we keep down the lower Jaw, we can see 
that the tongue rises and approaches very near to the hard 
palate. It is the so-called front of the tongue which rises most, 
that is, the part just in front of the centre, solr is called a front 
vowel. And in forming ei the jaw and the same part of the 
tongue are raised, but not quite to the same extent ; So ei like- 
wise is called a front vowel, and distinguished from ix as being 
half-closed, whilst ix is said to be closed, 

ei and ix are sometimes called palatal vowels, and this name 
may serve to remind us of their relation to the palatal con- 
sonant J, which is formed by placing the tongue in nearly the 
same position as for the vowel iz, 

§ 86. ou in pole and ur in fool.—The most obvious fact 
when we pass from ax to ur is that the lips are contracted and 
the corners of the mouth drawn towards one another, so that 
it approaches the form of a circle, and that at the same time 
the lower jaw is raised. This movement of the lips is called 
rounding, and ur is said to be a round vowel, ou is formed in 
the same way, but the lips are not so much contracted, and the 
jaw is not so much raised. It is intermediate between ax and 
uz, and is called halfclosed, whilst uz is said to be closed. 

But another movement takes place in forming ou and uw, 
which is not so obvious as the process of rounding. Ventrilo- 
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quists can produce ou and uz tolerably well without moving 
their lips at all, and there are some few lazy people who always 
pronounce them in this fashion ;! but whether the lips are 
rounded or not, the back part of the tongue is always raised in 
forming these vowels and brought near the soft palate for Ux, 
and not quite so near for ou, as shown in the diagram. They 
are therefore called dack-round vowels. 

The consonants # and w are related to Wi, as j is to i, 
being formed by placing the lips and tongue in the same 
position as for Ur. ; 

Observe how the five principal vowels, ai, ei, ix, OU, and uz, 
are placed and named in the scheme on p. xxiv. That scheme 
does not pretend to scientific accuracy, but it seems to be the 
most convenient way of exhibiting the vowels in a tabular 
form. 

§ 87. ei and ou are not Pure Vowels.—ei and ouware so 
far from being pure vowels that they might be classed with the 
diphthongs.” But they are the best representatives we have of 
the close e and o of French, German and Italian, and it is 
convenient to find a place for them amongst the vowels. 

The best way to convince oneself that ei in fate becomes 
gradually closer, and ends in a sound approaching to i, whilst 
ou closes up and ends in a sound which is almost wt, is to 
observe how they are pronounced in singing by untrained 
singers. Such persons will be heard to pass rapidly to the 
close ix or us sound, and to prolong it, producing a very dis- 
agreeable effect. But a well-taught singer will hold the first 
and more open sound as long as possible, changing it just at 
the end of the note, and will be careful, in singing French, 
German and Italian, to keep the vowel quite pure and unaltered 
throughout. 

It is important for all students of French and German to 
recognise the diphthongal character of ei and ou, for if they 
fail to do so, they will not succeed in pronouncing the close e 
and o of those languages, which must be kept pure to the end. 

It is said that Gx, 1x and Ux are diphthongal also, and that the only long 
vowel in English which is kept unaltered to the end is 9% in burn, But 


ener titer Main elidel cen ee ee ammo 
1 Anyone can do it, and very many do.--W.R. 2 See p. 19, note 3.—ED. 
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it seems to me that in the best southern English @x is not a diphthong, 
and that the change at the end of ix and Ur is not obvious unless they are 
followed by a vowel, as in seezng, doing | sixjin, du:wiy |, when they 
certainly become closer at the end, and conclude with the sounds jand w 
respectively. ! 

§ 88. €x in fairy and 0: in Pau/—lIn our ordinary spelling 
€i is always represented by some vowel or vowels followed by 7, 
most frequently by @ or az, as in Mary, fairy, and the com- 
monest symbol for ox is ov, as in port, corn, horse, lord. See 
exx. of €: and ox in §§ 27, 30. As already observed, we must, 
in studying €:, learn to pronounce it without adding that sound 
of ain w/a which is heard after it in cave, pair, wear, and, 
indeed, wherever the 7 is not followed by a vowel and trilled, 
as it is in Mary. 

€: and ox differ from ei and ou respectively in being more 
open. In both cases the jaw and tongue are lowered, and in 
the case of ox the lips are less contracted. €: may be called a 
half-open vowel. It is practically the same as the French open 
é in pres, zéle, etc. 91, on the other hand, is an abnormal vowel, 
having nothing corresponding to it in French or German, though 
it is often supposed to be the same as French 9 in homme. It 
is, in fact, not only more open than 9 in Zomme, but has the 
tongue even lower than for ax in father, so it must undoubtedly 
be reckoned as an ofen vowel. 

We may regard the front vowels €, ei, iz, and the back- 
round vowels 9x, ou, wx, as forming two corresponding series of 
sounds, but with this irregularity, that ox is much more open than 
€x. Observe the position of €1, ei, ix, and 9, ou, uz, in the scheme 
on p. xxiv, and compare with the French vowels on Pp. XXv. 

It would appear that one reason why the Bell-Ellis-Sweet vowel scheme 
differs so much from those adopted by foreign phoneticians, is that in 
English the abnormally open vowel 9: in Paw/ is more open than x in 
father. For in the Bell scheme Qx is placed half-way between the open . 
and the shut vowels, instead of being reckoned an open vowel, as it is by 
phoneticians in general. And it is not surprising that no one starting from 
a French or German basis has placed Qx so high, seeing that in those 
languages there is no back-round vowel which has the tongue lower 


than dy. 


SS ae ee Ie Be ea Rd Ce a 
‘TT agree about ax, but regard ix and ur as distinctly diphthongal in 
southern English, except before a vowel.—W. 2. 
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$89 oa: in durn.—This vowel, like €:, is always represented 
by some vowel followed by It has no particular symbol 
belonging to it, but is written ev, 77, or, ux, as in herd, bird, 
word, turn, and in various other ways. See the exx. in § 26. 
As the tongue is in a position intermediate between that for a 
front or a back vowel, it is called a mixed vowel, and it is 
accordingly placed between the front and back vowels in the 
scheme on p. xxiv. Like €: it is halfopen. We do not meet 
with it in French or German. 


THE SHORT VOWELS 


$90. Six Short Accented Vowels.—It will be con- 
venient to begin with the consideration of the short vowels in 
accented syllables, because there is great uncertainty about 
unaccented vowels, whilst the accented ones are clear and well 
defined. 

We meet with six short vowels in unaccented syllables, 
namely A, #, e, 1, 9, u, as in putty, pat, pet, pit, pot, put. 
These six accented vowels are always close or stopped, 1.¢., 
followed by a consonant in the same syllable, and as it is not 
easy to pronounce them alone,! it is convenient to give them 
the names At, et, et, it, ot, ut. 

It is noticeable that we do not meet with any one of these 
short vowels in the French language, and that three of them, 
namely, A, &, 9, do not occur in German either. Observe also 
that each of the vowels @ and 9 is more open than any sound 
of its own class, either in French or German. 

$91. Long and Short Vowels Compared.—lIt is 
instructive to compare each of these short vowels with the long 
vowel most nearly corresponding to it, as in the following 
@XX. :— 

ox and A in born and ban. 


EX Lig) | OSES MET, meer. 
G10 04 Se NGI ys = (eb 
Tepe ye aa LAL be ee eG 

Ol Wee 40 Lye) ODOT oe DOLL 
Ul Sept te aU: 


1 Prof. Rippmann rightly doubts this. —Ep. 
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If each of these six short vowels is prolonged, care being 
taken not to alter its character in any way, it will be found 
that every one of them differs more or less in formation and 
sound from the corresponding long vowel. ‘This is not the 
case in French, where precisely the same sound may be long 
or short, and nearly all the vowels may be lengthened or 
shortened without altering their quality, as is shown in the 
table of French vowels on p. xxv. In German there is usually 
a difference between long and short vowels, as in English, but 
it is not necessary to make any difference except that of length 
between the long vowels in /Afm and mAfen and the short 
ones in Lamm and A/Anner respectively. The nature of the 
difference between the long and short vowels can be more 
conveniently discussed after we have examined each short 
vowel separately. 

§ 92. The Short Front Vowels—e® in fat.—Note that 
the symbol for this vowel can easily be written without lifting 
the pen, and made quite distinct from A, if the first part is made 
like a reversed e. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that @ is the short 
vowel corresponding to ax in father. In point of fact it is 
a front vowel, like €x in fazvy, but more open. It is not found 
in French or German. The German a in AZanm and French 
ain pate differ from it and from one another. The short 
vowel which corresponds with ax in father is German a in JZanx. 

ein met may be called a halfopen vowel, being decidedly 
more open than ei. It is intermediate between ei in fate and 
€x in fairy.) 

iin Z7¢ is the short vowel corresponding to ix, but it is by 
no means identical with it, as may easily be perceived if we 
prolong it, taking care not to alter the sound at all.2 /7// and 
feel, fit and feet, differ in the quality of the vowel, as well as in 
its length ; and it is sufficiently obvious that in the short vowel 
i the tongue is lowered, making it more open than ix. 

The importance of distinguishing between the sounds i: and 
iis seen in the study of French, where the long and short i 

1 T regard it as middle e, ¢.¢., the same as the first part of el. ? Long 
open I occurs in dear, fear, etc. —W.R, 

INTRO. E 
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differ only in length. The short i in fi7, for instance, is just as 
close as long i in “ure, and fini must not be pronounced with 
the open i of English fizzy, nor with the long vowel heard in 
fee and knee. 

§ 93. The Short Back-round Vowels—o in fo/,—-The 
vowel 0 in fot is unknown in French and German. It is the 
short vowel corresponding with the long ox in Paw, and is pro- 
nounced with the tongue in the lowest position possible. 

u in fut is not a very common sound in English. It bears 
the same relation to uz as i does to ix, being decidedly more 
open than its corresponding long vowel ur! The u of pud/ or 
full when prolonged is quitedistinct from the long ux in Zool, 
fool. 

$94. The Short Vowel a in du¢—The symbol most 
frequently used for A is ~, but it is often represented by 9, as 
in son, dove, among, mother. It is not found in French or 
German, and may be regarded as an abnormal vowel. Though 
a back vowel, it is not rounded. 

On the distinction between A and 9, which sound much 
alike, e.g., in another [enada(r)], see § 100. 


The use of o in those words where it is pronounced as A was introduced 
by the French, who substituted it for « from a desire for clearness in writ- 
ing. w was then written ~, and ow or on was clearer than uu or un ; and 
we find accordingly that o is rarely used for A except where it was intro- 
duced for the sake of clearness, ¢.g., before v or 2 or m, or after m. 
Sovereign was written for suverain, but the visible o has affected the 
pronunciation, For these remarks I am indebted to Prof. Skeat. 

In some of the northern counties the vowels A and U in du¢ and pul are 
very frequently interchanged ; and as we have no distinctive symbols for 
these two sounds, but use z for them both, it is difficult to correct this 
provincialism, . 


95. Relations of Long and Short Vowels.—Refer to 
the tables of vowels on pp. xxiv—xxvii. In the coupling of long 
and short vowels there are some pairs which call for remark. 
It is sufficiently obvious that the vowels ix and i, ox and 0, uz 
and u, as in feet, fit, Paul, Polly, pool, pull, must be reckoned as 
pairs ; but the relationships of e, @ and A are not so clear. 
The position of e is between eix and €:, but somewhat nearer 

* Long open U occurs in foor, sure, etc.— W.R. 
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to €x.1 Compare the sounds ei and e in gaze and get, and €: 
and e in fairy and ferry. But as in all the cases where we 
unquestionably have a pair of long and short vowels, the short 
vowel is more open than the long one, it seems right to pair e 
with the closer ei, and to regard @ in marry as the short vowel 
corresponding to €: in AZary. 

Again, 0: in urn is not formed in the same place as A in 
bun. It is, however, so difficult, for English people at least, to 
pronounce a short accented vowel in a mixed position, that the 
attempt to shorten 9: apparently results in the short back vowel 
A, a little more open than 9, and decidedly farther back. 

$96. Narrow and Wide Vowels.—There seems also to 
be another difference between the long and short vowels in 
English and German. In the Bell-Ellis-Sweet system, i, 9, u 
are called wide vowels, because in them the tongue is said to 
be relaxed and widened, whilst in the corresponding long vowels 
Dr. Sweet says it is “ bunched up,” and these vowels are called 
narrow. In the Bell system great importance is attached to 
this distinction, and all the vowels are classified as narrow or 
wide, and arranged in separate tables accordingly. But Dr. 
Sweet acknowledges that in some cases it is difficult to distin- 
guish between narrow and wide vowels, and we find not only 
the three great advocates of this system differing among them- 
selves as to which vowels are narrow or wide, but Dr. Sweet 
himself has changed his mind as to the classification of a good 
many vowels since he wrote his Handbook, and the vowels in: 
French péve and peur, with many others, have been transferred 
from the narrow table of vowels to the wide, in his more recent 
Primer of Phonetics. Moreover, many phoneticians altogether 
refuse to recognise this distinction, and I have not thought it 
necessary, in my scheme of vowels, to separate the narrow and 
the wide. 

For my own part, I agree with Dr. Sweet that the distinction 
is a real one, and I think he observes truly in the Primer of 
Phonetics that if we take a low-wide (7.2, an open-wide) vowel 
such as @ in man, we can raise it through e in mex to the high 

* Questioned by Prof. Rippmann. Cp. p. 49, note 1.—Ep. 
E 2 
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(close) position of i in 7¢, without its ever running into the 
narrow vowel e in Fr. é#. But in classifying narrow and wide 
vowels I should, like Prof. Jespersen, reckon all the English 
short accented vowels as wide, together with the German short 
accented vowels in Sozme, Ronnen, dtnn, and all the long vowels 
in English and German as narrow, though Dr. Sweet considers 
A to be narrow and a: to be wide. 

This at least seems quite clear, that there is a difference of 
some sort between the long and short vowels in English and in 
German ; for it cannot be accidental (1) that the short accented 
vowels are slightly more open than the corresponding long 
ones ; (2) that it is very difficult to lengthen the short ones 
without altering their quality ; and (3) that it is also difficult 
to pronounce them in open syllables. We always find them 
stopped, that is, followed by a consonant in the same syllable. 

In an elementary work of this kind, not much can be done 
towards the settlement of a question which has so long caused 
perplexity and divisions among phoneticians; but the subject is 
interesting in itself, and has so much importance attached to it 
in the works of our three great English phoneticians, that it 
seems impossible to pass it over in silence. It is a question 
which still awaits solution. 


UNACCENTED VOWELS 


§ 97. The unaccented vowels must be discussed separately. 
They constitute a great difficulty in our language, for they are 
not easy to distinguish from one another, and persons whose 
ear is not trained by the study of phonetics imagine that in 
most cases they pronounce, or ought to pronounce, unaccented 
vowels according to the spelling, when in reality, whatever the 
spelling may be, we very seldom hear any vowel in unaccented 
syllables except these two: (1) 9 as heard in attend, portadble, 
villa, and (2) ias in ¢mmense, plentiful, horrid. 

In this matter nothing can be learnt from the generality of 
pronouncing dictionaries, which are all quite misleading, except 
the large unfinished New Lnglish Dictionary, where they are 
very carefully distinguished. Prof. Trautmann has made a 
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very careful study of English unaccented vowels in_ his 
Sprachlaute, pp. 169-182. 

A comparison of the frequency with which the different 
unaccented vowels occur shows that @ is extremely frequent, 
i frequent, 0 somewhat rare, and all the rest extremely rare. 

§ 98. Examples of the very rare unaccented vowels will be 
found in §§ 25-59, and the student will do well to read them 
through before proceeding to consider 9, iand o. It will then 
be seen that— 

(1) A large proportion of these examples are compound 
words, where there is a slight stress on the weaker syllable, as, 
for instance, in 

deir’in for’tel impoust An’dzast 
a10kweik daunforl inmoust tiikap 

(2) Long vowels,! and also diphthongs, appear occasionally 
in initial syllables without any accent whatever, as in 


sarkestik i!’ kwoliti po:'tentes pou'etik 2 
par'teik kri’eijon dzur’dijal ai'dire 
for’ tiliti 9: Soriti kou'insidons? jur’nait 


(3) The retention of a rare vowel in an unaccented syllable 
is sometimes due to assimilation, the vowel being the same as 
that of the accented syllable adjoining, as in 

pa''vais habab eel’paeke 

There are also some extremely rare cases which do not fall 

under any of the above rules, ¢.g. :— 
plekaid konkrit kompeekt (z.) insekt 
eedveis impor'teijon _prilsept staipend 

We may now turn to the commoner unaccented vowels, a, 
i and o. 

$99. The Obscure Vowel a in attend, portable, villa, 
sometimes called the watural or the neutral vowel, is fully 
illustrated in §§ 33, 54. It would seem that English people 
in general fail to notice the existence of this vowel and confuse 
it with @ in caf, man, etc., for most dictionary makers use the 
same symbol for @ and 9, and yet the two vowels are quite 


1 Most of these vowels are half-long or short. 2 0 instead of OU.—W.R. 
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different in formation and sound. It would be less surprising 
if it were mistaken for A in fuZ¢y, which in sound, though not 
in formation, resembles it very closely. 

9 is called the zatura/ vowel because it 1s formed when the 
vocal organs are in the position most easy and natural to them, 
and no effort is made to pronounce any vowel in particular. 
Speakers who hesitate use it to fill up gaps in their sentences. 
The tongue is in that intermediate position, with neither back 
nor front especially raised, which produces a mzxed vowel, and 
about as high as for e in fe/, so that it may be called a/fopen. 

It is a curious fact that the natural vowels used in different 
languages to fill up gaps in speaking are not identical. The 
French natural vowel in /e, which is slightly rounded, and the 
German one in Sozzk, differ somewhat from the English 9 
and from one another, whilst Scotchmen use a prolonged close 
e, as in German ge. 

§ 100. The Distinction between a and 9.—Although 
A, the so-called ‘‘du¢” vowe/, and the obscure vowel 9, sound 
very much alike, they can almost invariably be distinguished 
by following the rule that @ has no accent whatever, whilst A 
has some sort of accent, primary or secondary. Some excep- 
tions to this rule are given in § 34. habab is a case ot 
assimilation. Compound words which are felt to be com- 
pounds, such as ¢eacup, unfit, unkind, and all words beginning 
with wz-, have a slight stress on the weaker syllable, and 
should be written with a—tizkap, an’fit, an’kaind, and so 
on ; but compounds like zwe/come, which are not felt to be such, 
and where the weaker syllable consequently has no stress 
whatever, should be spelt with a—welkom. 

Exx. of A and a :— 


9emat) An’dan karont gnave(r) 
ebav maAdo(r)  bandred abandons 
edzast sAmo(r)  masto(r) edzastmont 
An'dzast kalo(r) nAambo(r) An’kamfotob] 


§ ror. Unaccented i and 1.—There are two varieties of 
unaccented i. The i in rabddit, frolic, is practically the same 
as accented i in dz¢, Zick; but a more open sound, intermediate 
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between i and e, is often used, e.g., in the terminations -1Z, -id, 
“nis, -lis, and the prefixes in-, igz-, iks-, and wherever i is 
final, or followed by a vowel. 
For purposes of discussion, this open i may be written I. 
Exx. of 1, intermediate between i and e :— 


filiz fulnis inteil foli 
wiliz gudnis ingeidz meri 
weitid restlis igzist merio(r) 
wontid fruitlis iksid glotries 


All the cases where I is used instead of i seem to be 
accounted for either by position or by spelling. By position 
when the vowel is final, as in foli, or followed by a vowel, as 
in meria(r), and by spelling in all other cases, such as fifiz, 
fulnis, where ¢ is written, and in aiming at e we produce a 
sound intermediate between e and i, but nearer to i. 

Care must be taken in weak syllables to distinguish between 
iand 9. Itisa bad fault, but a very common one, to pronounce 
9 instead of i, and one may often hear jurnoti, abileti, and the 
like. Irish people also introduce 9 into the terminations -iz, 
-id, -nis and -lis, pronouncing them -az, -ad, -nas, -las. 

§ 102. Short o in f7//ow.—This vowel differs slightly from 
the long ou in fole, dow, being more open and mixed than the 
first part of ou, whilst the second part of ou is hardly heard.! 
It is most usually found at the end of words, or in the last 
syllable followed by a consonant, as in follow, hero, followed, 
heroes |folo, hizero, folod, hireroz].2__ When it occurs in initial 
or medial syllables, as in prosizd, elokjurfan, the syllables are 
always open, that is, they do not end in a consonant. 

Unaccented ou may be distinguished from 0 by observing 
that this rare sound occurs only in compounds such as inmoust, 
impoust, where there is a slight stress upon it, or in initial 
syllables, with a vowel following, as in kou’srs, kow’opareit. 

0 in final syllables should never be allowed to degenerate 
into a. Careless speakers often pronounce fel, winds, and 
so on, and even add an r, saying 69 winder iz oupn. 


' But it is not a mere short 0, as is said in § 39. ? Half-long before 
voiced sounds and very obviously diphthongal.—W. 2. 
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Walker says that in his time beles and gzeles for de//ows and 
gallows were universal, but we have now returned to the forms 
beloz, gzloz.! 

$103. € and t in survey and valwe.—Besides 1, which 
has already been discussed, there are two other vowels in 
unaccented syllables for which no distinctive symbols need be 
used. For purposes of discussion they may be represented as 
éandwt. ‘They are generally represented by ey and wz. 

€ is extremely rare. It is found in survey (sb.) and essay 
[sexvé, esé], and bears the same relation to long ei in faze as 0 
does to ou.” 

u is more frequent, and occurs, like 6, in final syllables, 
open or close, and in initial and medial syllables which are 
open. It most frequently appears as part of the diphthong juz. 
It differs from u in gw, and from unaccented u in fulfi/, wilful, 
manhood |menhud |, etc., in being somewhat mixed. 

Exx. of 1 :— 


inti veljid 8 predzidis inflt’enfal 

veljt vaitjiz 3 djtireijon infltions 

vaitjt instrument mjtinifisont inkongrtes 
DIPHTHONGS 


§ 104. Diphthongs are not formed by simply pronouncing 
two vowels in succession. They begin with one vowel and end 
with another, but the change from one to the other is gradual. 
The vocal organs pass through all the intermediate positions, 
so that the sound is changing all the time, and it is therefore 
difficult, in some cases, to analyse them accurately. 

The diphthongs €x9, ixa, 9x9, uxe, occurring in dear, bier, 
boar, boor, are seldom met with except where ~ follows, so they 
will be discussed in connexion with that consonant, and ei and 
ou, which may be reckoned as diphthongs, have been explained 
already ; so we have to consider here— 

§ 105. The Diphthongs ai, au, di, jut, as in “me, loud, 
noise, tune. ‘Vhere is some diversity of opinion as to the 
elements of which these diphthongs are composed. The fact 
is that it is difficult to dwell upon the separate elements without 


tou, 2 I should transcribe with ei, ° Half-long before voiced finals. 
—W.R. 
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altering their character. I should say that the result of a rough 
analysis, the only analysis of which children would be capable, 
is as follows :— 

al in taim = ax + ix. ol in noiz = ox + ix. 

au ,, laud = ax + uw. Jlteny Une J os, 

But on analysing ai more carefully, we find that it lies 
between ax and i, without quite reaching either extremity. 
The first sound in ai is the French a in paéte, midway between 
ax and @, for which we use the symbol a, and the last is i, 
the vowel between e and i. 

There are, however, three English words containing a 
diphthong which resembles ai, and yet is not quite identical 
with it, having the full sound of ax for its first element. It 
may be represented by ari, and is heard in Jsatah, aye and 
ayah |ai’zazie, ari, aria]. 

au is composed of a and the mixed vowel it, as in prejudice, 
influence, and 01 of 9 and I. 

ju: in accented syllables is composed of j and wu, but ju in 
unaccented syllables, e.g., in vegudar [regjula(r)], consists of j 
and u. The sound of u, as in put, fulfil, is never heard in 
this diphthong, nor do we ever meet with the short form of ju 
in monosyllables or accented syllables. 

So this is the more accurate analysis of these four diph- 
thongs :— 


al = ax + Ii. Accented juz =i] + Ux. 
au = a + i? Unaccented ju =e 
o1 = ox +i. 


In words where unaccented ju is followed by a, as in 
annual, conspicuous |enjusl, kenspikjues], ju is often reduced 
to jw and ceases to form a separate syllable. When such 
words have another syllable added to them, as in annually, 
conspicuously {enjweli, konspikjwosli],' ju is, I think, always 
reduced to jw 


Many phoneticians omit jux, Ju, jw from among the diphthongs, and 
regard it simply as a combination of a consonant with a vowel, but it 
seems convenient to follow the example of Dr. Murray, who reckons it as 
a diphthong. 


* Questioned by Prof. Rippmann, ? Prof. Rippmann disagrees.—Ep. 
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§ 106. Combinations of with Vowels, Diphthongs 


ux9 
aid 
aud 
jure 
Ex, Ex9 


Ox, O10 


jar 
star 
Sur 
sur 
beggar 
render 


fear 


steer 


10047 
ASSUTE 


jire 
prior 


SOUL 
tower 
cure 
lure 
bear 
stare 
roar 
store 


dzai(r) 
stai(r) 
for(r) 
stai(r) 
bega(r) 
rende(r) 
fira(r) 
stire(r) 
muio(r) 
efuro(r) 
faio(r) 
praio(r) 
sauo(r) 
tauo(r) 
kjyura(r) 
]juto(r) 
beie(r) 
stgio(r) 
roie(r) 
stoie(r) 
58 


and Triphthongs. 


dzatrin 
starri 
forrl 
stoirin 
begori 
rendorin 
fiiorin 
stiiorin 
muerin 
almiorin 
faiorin 
praiori 
sauorist 
tauorin 
kjwrerin 
hwerin 
beirin 
steirin 
roivin 
stoirin 


dzaid 
staiz 
foiz 
staid 
begoz 
rended 
filez 
stitod 
muioz 
efuied 
faiod 
praioz 
sauod 
tauoz 
kjurez 
ljuiez 
beioez 
sterod 
YOlZ 


stoid 
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The following combinations are very rare :— 


elo player pleio(r) pleioz 
oue lower loue(r) lousrin loued 
910 employer em’ploio(r) em’ploioz 


vy IN COMBINATION WITH THE VOWELS 


§ 107. The consonant 7 is the most perplexing element in 
our language. Dr. Ellis wrote in 1875 that after more than 
thirty years’ study he was not certain whether he had yet 
mastered its protean intricacies ; so it will need special atten- 
tion on the part of the student. 

The manner in which r is formed has been explained in 
§ 68, and a large number of examples showing it in combina- 
tion with the vowels will be found in §§ 45-59. The chief 
facts concerning it will, however, be more easily grasped by 
referring to the table at the head of this chapter, which shows 
the changes that take place in the inflections of words ending 
ine: 

There is so much diversity of practice in the pronunciation 
of words written with ~ that it may be well to repeat that the 
pronunciation given here is my. own, z.e., that of an educated 
Southerner. The same alphabet can, however, be used to 
represent other pronunciations, as is shown in § 145. 


§ 108. The chief points to be noticed are these :— 

1. ts never heard unless a vowel follows it—Accordingly, 
it will be seen on inspecting the table that 7 is written before a 
vowel in jarring, starry ([dgaxrin, stazri], etc., but omitted 
when, in other forms of the same words, a consonant is added, 
as in jarred, stars [dzaxd, staxz]. 

There is an apparent exception to this rule in such words as Jdarre/, 
barren, quarrel, sorrel, which are often pronounced beerl, bern, kworl, 


sorl, but in these cases the ] and n, being syllabic, are equivalent to 
vowels. 


2. All words ending in r have at least two forms. +r final is 
never heard unless a vowel follows in the next word.! So + 


1 And not always then: the absence of liaison in such cases seems to be 
increasingly common, especially before weak words.—/}’. RX. 
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final is sounded in s#R up, render an account, fear of puntsh- 
ment, but silent in s#/R the fire, render thanks, fear nothing. 

In this book the forms, stex(r), renda(r), fize(r), and so on, 
are employed, except when followed by a consonant in the 
beginning of the next word, r final being enclosed in brackets, 
to indicate that it is sometimes silent. 

We have an analogous case in the article a or az, where the 
n disappears before a consonant in the next word. And the 
same thing occurs frequently in French, where many final 
consonants are silent unless there is a “aison with a vowel in 
the word which follows. 

3. x sometimes lengthens the vowels which precede tt. 

Compare for instance :— 

bad and bar _—-:- bed, bar(r) 
PERT REE bed, ho:(r) 
id ia es ree. bid, sto:(r) 
nod ,, nor nod, noi(r) 
bud 5 fur bad, for(r) 

It is only in unaccented syllables that we meet with a short 
vowel before final 7, and that vowel is always the same, namely 
9, whatever may be written in our ordinary spelling, e.g., in 
pillar, centre, silver, satlor, honour, pleasure, martyr. 

4. r produces diphthongs and triphthongs. On referring to 
the table in § 106, it will be seen that 7 produces the four 
diphthongs €:9, ixa, x0, ure, besides ela and ous, which are 
very rare, and three triphthongs, ails, aue, juze, besides the 
rare triphthong 9i, all ending with the vowel 9, as in v/a. 

5. These diphthongs and triphthongs remain when r ais- 
appears, as may be seen by the exx. in the table. The 9 
which preceded the 7 is even more distinctly heard in fears, 
moors, fires {fixez, muzez, faiez], where the 7 is silent, than in 
fearing, mooring, firing. 

6. The 9 ts often a separate syllable, though not commonly 
reckoned as such. Seve is as truly a dissyllable as seer. Com- 
pare also the following exx. :— 


1 I should link s¢év uf, but not necessarily vexder an account, or fear of 
punishment.— W.R. 
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rear and freer hour and shower 
poor ,, doer flour ,, flower 
hire ,, shigher Urata Meek 

SG Cate CALLE « cure ,, skewer 


7. €: and 9: are not always changed into €:9, 919 by r follow- 
ing them, so they are put last in the table as requiring more 
explanation. But the four vowels ei, ix, ou, uz,' and the four 
diphthongs ai, au, 9i, juz, never have r immediately after 
them. ‘The sound 9, as in zw//a, is always inserted before r. 

This rule is never broken in accented syllables, but in un- 
accented syllables there are some rare exceptions. See air and 
ju:r in S$ 56, 59. In these cases the r belongs to the syllable 
which follows, and so is disconnected from the preceding ai 
or jw. 

8. English people often think they hear r when tt ts stlent. 
Many fancy that they hear it in such words as ferce, fears, 
moors |fixes, fixoz, muzez|, when what they really hear is the 
sound 9 as in w/a. And, as Prof. Skeat has remarked, some 
even think that they hear it in darm, pronounced like the 
German Sahn [ban], and in arms and ord, when they sound 
exactly like a/ms and /aud[{axmz, lord], But in such cases the 
v only serves to indicate that we pronounce the long vowels ax 
and 9: instead of the short vowels # and 9, as in am and odd 
[em, od]. 

9. This occasions many mistakes in French and German. ~ 
For (1) Englishmen often fancy that they pronounce 7 when 
they really neglect to do so, and (2) they have a bad habit of 
inserting 9, either before it or as a substitute for it, pronounc- 
ing French dive and pour just like English dear and poor, and 
so on. 

These are the principal points to be observed, but it may be 
useful to note some further details. 

§$ 109. iza, ura.—The diphthongs ira and urxa, as in Zeer, 
poor, are not longer than the vowels ix and ur, from which they 
are derived, the first element being shorter than ix or ur. But 
in sound these first elements resemble the long vowels ix and 

1 See p. 19, note 3.—ED. 
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uz in fee/ and foo/ rather than the short i and u in ef and fu/, 
being much closer than these.!_ The length of the last element 
is variable, being shorter when followed by the sound of Yr, as 
in peerage, poorest, than when the 7 is silent. When the 7 is 
heard, this 9 can hardly be' reckoned as a separate syllable. 

In some words ixa has a tendency to change into jez, that 
is, the stress is transferred to the second element, which is 
lenethened, whilst the first is so shortened as to become a 
consonant. ary is often, and year almost always, pronounced 
exactly like year in yearn [jem], except that the final 7 is 
liable to be sounded when a vowel follows, and it is only by a 
special effort that any one can pronounce yeav as jiza(r). And 
in like manner Zere, near, dear are often pronounced hja:(r), 
njox(r), djaz(r). 

There is also in ura a tendency to become 9, as in your, 
generally pronounced joz(r), and rhyming with fox(r). Com- 
pare also Bournemouth and Eastbourne, pronounced by some : 
burenmaud and ixstburen, and by others ® bo:znme and i:stborn. 
And it is not unusual to hear for(r) and fozli for se and 
surely, though this pronunciation is not to be recommended. 

§ 110. aia, aug, jure.—tIn these also the final 9 is decidedly 
shortened when r follows, as in fiery, flowering, purest [faieri, 
flausrin, pjuxorist |}. 

$ 111. €18, o:9.—In these the first sounds are €& and 0: as 
in fairy and Paul, but shortened. In exe and axe the second 
element, 9, is short and less distinct than at the close of 1:9, 
ura, aia, aud, juxa, so that it cannot be reckoned as a separate 
syllable. 

The use of these diphthongs varies very much in the speech 
of different people ; and also in the mouth of the same person 
the diphthongs €19, 0x9 are liable to be reduced to & and 9 
respectively when the word in which they occur is inflected, or 
even when its position in the sentence is changed, so that they 
are very perplexing. The following rules apply to my Progen 
ciation, but are not of universal application. 

€:9 is distinctly heard when no r is sounded after it, but it 

1] donotagree. 2A few. % Most.—W.X. 
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is reduced to €: when the r is sounded on account of a vowel 
following in the same or in the next word, or at least the 
second part of the diphthong so nearly disappears as to be 
practically unnoticeable. So if we do not aim at a fixed spell- 
ing for each word we must for dear, stare, etc., write bexa, 
stéz9, and so on, when such words are at the end of a sentence, 
or followed by a consonant in the next word, e.g., in a dlack 
bear, to stare wildly, and bexr, sterr when the next word begins 
with a vowel, as in dear tt, do not stare at him. 

When these words ending in -€ra(r), or, to speak more 
exactly, in -€r9 or -€xr, are inflected, they follow the same rule, 
and we have e:r before a vowel and €a before a consonant ; so 
we pronounce and write €xr in dearing, staring [bexrin, stexrin], 
and €:9 in dears, stares [b€xaz, stexoz]. 

It is a curious fact that in the word ¢77/ a sound is often heard inter- 
mediate between €x9 and 9x. The dictionaries give 9x, making it rhyme 
with gear/, and that is the pronunciation I myself aim at, but my friends 
tell me I really pronounce it differently, something like €19 in pear. And 
certainly this intermediate sound is the prevailing one amongst cultivated 
people, whilst some of them definitely pronounce it €19, as if it were spelt 
gatrl.} 

9:9 is not so often heard as €:9, being noticeable only when 
such a word as roar, store is at the end of a sentence, in which 
case the r of course disappears. So in J heard the lion roar, 
Give me some more, Shut the door, we hear roxa, moze, dora. 
But if such words are followed by another word, or inflected, 
the @ disappears ; and if it is a vowel that follows, we hear 
oir, as in Give me some more ink [morr], roaring, storing 
[vorrin, stozrin], or if a consonant, simply ox, as in Give me 
some more pens {moz], roared, stored [roxd, stord |. 

All such words as roar, store, door, pour have therefore in 
reality three different forms, according to position, ending in 
9:9 when final, in oxr when followed by a vowel, and in 0: 
when followed by a consonant. 

As the different forms of the words we write with the 
endings €:9(r) and oxa(r) are difficult to remember, it may be 
convenient to arrange some of them in a tabular form, to show 


1 gaxl seems to me much the most common.— W.. 2, 
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more clearly how the pronunciation is affected by their position 
in the sentence. 


Before a Before a 

vowel. consonant. Final. 
bear beir beste bere 
pear peir péio pea 
wear weir weld WE!O 
boar boir bo: bore 
hoar hoir ho: hore 
soar soir go! golo 


Examples :—Zear up [bexr]. Bear no malice [bexa]. AZore 
than I can bear (bexo]. The wild boar is fierce |borr]. The 
boar was hilled [box]. He caught a wild boar [boxa]. 

§ 112. ox(r) in Weak Words and Syllables.—In the 
weak words ov, zor, for, your, and in the unaccented final 
syllables of therefore, wherefore, lessor, vendor, guarantor, we 
have the ending o:r} before a vowel and 9: in other cases, but 
919 is seldom or never heard. 

§ 113. eis, ous, oia,—Although ei and ou are among the 
commonest vowels in our language, all these combinations are 
extremely rare, for before r it is much easier to pronounce 
the corresponding open vowels €: and ox. And the combina- 
tions eir, our are unknown in English, it being still more 
difficult to pass from ei or ou to r without inserting 9. Great 
care must therefore be taken in pronouncing such German 
words as schwer, Of, (1) to avoid the open vowels heard in 
bear and boar, and (2) not to insert @ after e(i) and o(u). It 
used to distress my excellent German mistress, /vau Flohr, 
very much, that her pupils would persist in pronouncing her 
name just like the English word /loor.* 


§ 114. Varieties of Pronunciation in words spelt with ~ It may 
be well to show how the alphabet used here can be employed to represent 
some varieties of pronunciation in words spelt with 7 To represent 
a 

1 Also 0(r)—short.—W.2. 2 x9 and 919 (Ex and 9x less open than in 
English), in German words such as schwer, Or, are common, but are 
still considered slovenly.—Eb. 
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correctly some pronunciations which are frequently heard, it would be 
necessary to use :— 

I. GX9 instead of Mx in such words as jarred, stars, barn, far [dgazod, 
staxez, baxon, faxa(r) |, to indicate that the sound heard is a diphthong 
ending with the 9 in w/a, To write r before a consonant would be mis- 
leading, as the consonant YF is not heard, but only a vowel ‘glide. 

2. €190YL instead of Ex wherever I write ExY, z.¢., in such words as fazry, 
bearing, staring [fexeri, bexorin, stexorin |, where a vowel follows the 
Y, to indicate that a diphthong is heard and not a simple vowel. 

3. 0x9 instead of 9: in words spelt with ov followed by a consonant, 
such as cord, north | koxed, nox00], etc., to show that the simple vowel is 
changed into a diphthong. 

4. 0UA(FL) instead of oxa(1) in more, door [moua(r), doua(r) |, etc., to 
indicate that in such words there is the half-closed vowel of fo/e, and not 
the open vowel of Pazd. 


DOUBLED SOUNDS 


§ 115. These are not very frequent, though doubled letters 
are very common in our ordinary spelling, but several con- 
sonants and the short vowel i are sometimes doubled. 

Examples of :— 


tt, dd, kk. mm, nn. Ty 88,1: 
koutteil im’mjuto(r) soulli 
heddres An’nesisoerl houlli 
bukkeis An’noun mis steitmont 
bukki:pin in’neit pitiin 

keeriin 


In the case of doubled i, what is done is to give a sudden 
increase of force to the vowel, which marks the beginning of a 
new syllable. But when explosive consonants are doubled it 
should be noticed that the first consonant differs from the 
second. ‘The organs of speech take the right position for the 
formation of the consonant, whatever it may be, and the re- 
opening of the passage through the mouth is delayed a little, 
but the opening or explosion is not made twice over. The 
first consonant is heard in the act of closing and the second in 
the act of opening. 

When a liquid or a continuant is doubled, the sound is 

INTRO. F 
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prolonged, and an increase of force is given to indicate the 
beginning of a new syllable. In the case of continuants it is 
not easy to make the increase of force heard, and this proves 
somewhat inconvenient for ladies whose names happen to 
begin with S, unless they have a well-known name like Syth. 
Servants attempting to announce such a name as J/iss Soames 
or Miss Sprigg generally call it mis oumz or mis prig, and the 
only safeguard against this is to make a pause after A/7ss when 
giving them the name. 


CONSONANTS COMBINED 


$116. Combinations of Consonants. Implosive 
and Explosive Consonants.—lIt is not only doubled 
consonants which are liable to be modified in the manner just 
described, for whenever two consonants which are ordinarily 
explosive come together, there is only one explosion, the first 
consonant being heard only in the act of shutting the breath 
passage, whilst the second is heard in the act of opening. In 
such cases, though both consonants may be called stops, or 
shut consonants, it is only the second that is explosive. The 
first is said to be zmplosive. Observe how the consonants are 
formed in such words as ekt, lopt, rabd, begd, for instance. 
There is no explosion for the k, p, b and g in these cases. 

Shut consonants followed by a liquid are modified in a 
similar way, the vocal organs being placed in the right position 
for the liquid before the explosion takes place. 

Examples :—epl, botl, fikl, oupn, braitn, beikn. 


INFLECTIONS 


§ 117. The real character of English inflections is often 
disguised by our spelling. For instance, the termination t in 
looked is written ed, though it is really the same as the t in 
slept. And there are also vowel changes which do not appear 
in written English. We find, for example, that the present 
and past tenses of the verb /o vead are written alike, although 
pronounced respectively rixd and red. It may therefore be 
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convenient, without giving a complete view of the inflections 
of English, to show those which are not clear in our ordinary 
spelling. 

$118. The Terminations t, d, id; s, 2, iz—These 
endings to verbs and nouns are written in our ordinary spelling 
as t, d, ed; S, ce, es, as in the following examples :— 


Jelt f= ft hopes s = 8 
hoped d@ = t pence ce = 
moved @ = Qa pens S$ = 
added ed = id dresses es = 


The rules governing the use of these terminations are 
that :— 

(1) After a hard consonant we use a hard consonant, etther 
t or s, as the case may be. 

(2) After a soft consonant or a vowel we use a soft consonant, 
either Q or Z. 

And the exceptions are these :— 

(1) After a liquid we sometimes use t, and in the word 
pence we use § after the liquid n, although all our liquids are © 
soft. 

(2) After consonants which cannot conveniently be com- 
bined with d or z because of their similarity to them, we retain 
the vowel i, making the terminations id and iz. 

The consonants which cannot be combined with d are the 
point stops t and d, and those which cannot be combined with 
z are the point (and point blade) continuants or sibilants 8, 
z, J, 3, and the composite consonants, ending in sibilants, tf 
and dg. ! 

Examples of endings t, d, id; s, Z, iz :— 


After hard — After soft After After After t, d, and 

consonants, consonants, vowels. liquids. sibilants. 
dropt robd pleid dremt spotid 
nokt begd friid sind dredid 
patt livd floud loimnt dresiz 
goaidt beidd yjuid bent mjuiziz 
drest mjuizd feensid lond puliz 


F 2 
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After hard After soft After After After t, d, and 
consonants. consonants. vowels. liquids. sibilants. 
pult ruizd folod sweld rUiziz 
fet\t edad pleiz dwelt fet\iz 
drops robz fritz driimz edziz 
spots dredz flouz penz 
noks begz vVyUiz pens 
pats livz feensiz S1Nz 
gaids beidz foloz telz 


The word haus makes the plural hauziz, oe ee S into Z 
before the termination iz. 

Note particularly that after the liquids m, n, 1 in the follow- 
ing words we should pronounce t, though they are often written 
with ed :— 

bexnt, loxnt, ren dwelt, spilt, spelt, spoilt. But in 
the Biblical phrase ¢hey spoiled the Egyptians, where the mean- 
ing is they took spotls from, we pronounce spoild. 


§ 119. Change of 6 to 6.—The plural of substantives and 
the third person of verbs ending in @ are very frequently 
formed by changing 6 to 6 and adding z, just as f is often 
changed to v in similar cases ; e.g., in loaf, loaves ; thief, thieves 
[louf, louvz; Oi:f, @ixvz]. After a short vowel or a consonant 
the’ @ is retained, as in dreaths, deaths, months, tenths, healths, 
but after a long vowel the change generally takes place, as in 
these examples :— 


ba:6é = bardz oud = oudz mau§ mauvdz 
fir0 {udz — pad =pardsz jurd jwidz 
rid LOZ klo:61 klo:Sz 1 tru:6 trurd 


$120, Changes of Vowels.—The following changes of 
vowels are not apparent in ordinary spelling :— 


child children tjaild t\ildren 
Woman women wumon wimin 

pence stxpence pens sikspons , 
say says, satd sel sez, sed 

do does du: daz 


1 Now usually 0.—W. 2. 


, 
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read read (p.t. and part.) riid red 
eat cat, ate tives et 
dream dreamed dritm dremt 
lean leaned liin lent 
leap leaped litp lept 
mean meant min ment 
hear heard hire(r) haid 
can caw t keen kant 
shall shan’ t jel faint 
do don't du: dount 


There is no change of vowel in the plural gev¢demen, nor in 
plurals formed from names of nations ending in a sibilant, 
such as Luglishmen, Frenchmen, Welshmen, which are pro- 
nounced just like the singular. 

§ 121. The past tense of ask [azsk] is! pronounced arst, the 
k being dropped. 

Note that there is a distinction in sound, though not in 
spelling, between the following verbs and the corresponding 
adjectives :— 


Past tense 
and part. of verb. Adjective. 
aged eidgd eidzid 
learned loint lamid 
cursed koist kaisid 
blessed blest blesid 
beloved bi'lavd bilavid 


And used, past tense and part. of fo use, is pronounced 
juzzd, whilst wsed = accustomed is pronounced just. | 

The form juzst is probably due to assimilation, for wsed = 
accustomed is always followed by ¢. But when wsed, past 
tense or part. of wse, is followed by t, as in Z used two brushes, 
It has been used to-day, the pronunciation juzzd is retained. 

ACCENT 

§ 122. In English the accented syllables are strongly 
emphasised, whilst the unaccented ones are pronounced indis- 
tinctly, so that students of French, where every syllable, unless 

1 Frequently.—W. 2. 
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elided, is heard quite clearly, and the accent or stress is nearly 
equal throughout the sentence, have to pay special attention 
to the difference between the two languages in this respect. 

In many words we have principal and secondary accents, 
e.g., in ventilation, characteristic, where the first syllable has a 
secondary accent. But in this scheme secondary accents are 
not marked. 

Accented syllables are marked thus :—in’fest; z¢., the 
accent is put Jefore the accented syllable. 

It would be superfluous to mark the accent in ordinary 
circumstances, except in the case of foreign or unfamiliar 
words, but in lessons for children it must be inserted, unless 
its place can be easily determined by rule. In phonetic 
spelling it would be easy to distinguish many of those pairs of 
words which we are in the habit of spelling alike and accenting 
differently, without marking the accent, as may be seen in the 
following examples :— . 


accent = eksont or «eksent 
absent ebsont ,, websent 
protest = proutest ,, protest 


I 


I 


§ 123. In our language the accent generally falls upon the 
first syllable, and in a good many words it has been shifted 
accordingly. The following words, for instance, used to be 
accented on the second syllable, but now have the accent on 
the first :-— 

balcony, barrier, effort, essay, record (subst.). And two other 
facts should be noted :— 


(1) 9 and 0 are never accented, and— 


(2) Certain terminations, the commonest of which are -Jan, 
-zon, -fal, and -iti, always cause the accent to be on the pre- 
ceding syllable. 

In this book words which have no accent marked are accented 
according to the following :— 


§ 124. Accent Rule.—All words are accented on the first 
syllable, unless the vowel of that syllable is @ or 0, in which 


——— 
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cases the accent 1s on the second syllable and need not be 
indicated, but is generally written after 0. Examples :—omay, 
perental, pro’test, o’bei. When i or ti for the sake of distinct- 
ness are written instead of i or u, as in Ingeidg, djtreifon, 
the accent may also be omitted. 

In words ending in -fan, -3en, -fal, or -iti, as, ¢.g., ditexmi- 
eifon, di/vigon, beni’fifol, im’pjuxniti, which have the accent 
on the preceding syllable, the accent need not be written. It 
is, however, regularly marked in the present work. 


§ 125. Accentuation of Compound Words,—In 
words which are not compounds, we do not accent two 
consecutive syllables, but one or more unaccented syllables 
occur between the principal (’) and secondary (‘) accents, as in 
‘kerokta’ristik, ditexmi’neifen. In fact, the secondary 
accents are introduced merely because it is difficult to pro- 
nounce many unaccented syllables in succession. But in 
compound words, or rather in such words as are felt to be 
compounds, each part of the word has its own proper accent, 
so that the accents may happen to fall upon two consecutive 
syllables, as in ’meid’sarvent. 

In compound words one of the accents is subordinated to 
the other, and may be called a secondary accent. In pitforl, 
autbreik, wot{wa:d, for instance, the chief stress is on the 
first syllable, and in an’noun, dis’teistful, it is on the second. 

The prefix an is always felt to be separable, and has a slight 
stress upon it. On the other hand, some familiar words, such 
as brekfast, kabod, are no longer felt to be compounds, and 
in these only one syllable is accented. 


§ 126. Level Stress.—The word amen and the interjec- 
tions falloa! bravo! are said to have level stress, as in them 
both syllables are equally accented, but such instances are 
rare. 


§ 127. Shifting Accent.—There are a few dissyllables 
which have the principal accent on the first or second syllable, 
according to circumstances. We say, for instance, //zs age ts 
jifteen. I have fifteen shillings. Some fell by the wayside. 
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A wiyside inn. They sat outside. An butside passenger. He 
went downstairs. A downstairs room. Among the Chinése. A 
Chinese lantern. TI saw the princéss. I saw Princess Alice. 

§ 128. Contrasted Words.—The accent is also shifted 
when we want to contrast two words, the principal stress being 
laid on the syllable which serves to distinguish them. So we 
say, agréeable and disagreeable, decided and tindecided, open and 
ré-open, ascend and déscend, though the principal accents 
generally fall as follows :—disagréeable, undecided, re-open, 
ascénd, descénd. 

§ 129. Sentence Stress or Emphasis.—This subject 
will not be fully treated here, and in the reading-book sentence 
stress has not been marked in any way. All that has been 
done is to indicate the strongest syllable in each word, and it 
is left to the reader to distinguish how the words must be 
more or less strongly stressed according to their places in the 
sentence. But it seems necessary to indicate the principles 
which govern the use of stress in sentences. These appear to 
be two :— 

(rt) Logical Stress.—In English the most important 
words in the sentence are stressed, ¢.g., in Gzve me some bread, 
the stress falls upon give and dread, at least in ordinary circum- 
stances. But just as, in exceptional cases, we have seen that 
the stress in words may for special purposes be shifted from | 
one syllable to another for the sake of contrast, so in special 
circumstances we might say, Gzve mé some bread, implying 
that the speaker is afraid of being overlooked, or Give me 
some bread to intimate that he does not ask to have it all. 
But as M. Passy has observed, in such cases the stressed 
words or syllables are those which are the most important 
in the circumstances, so that they are not real, but only 
apparent exceptions to the rule. 

(2) Rhythmical Stress.—The stress is also much affected 
by the rhythm of the sentence. We have noticed how in words 
of many syllables there is generally a well-marked secondary 
stress, just because it is not convenient to pronounce many 
weak syllables in succession. Words which are an exception 
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to this rule, such as ¢émporarily, ldboratory, where we have 
four weak syllables coming together, are difficult to pronounce 
on that account. And so in sentences there is a tendency to 
introduce stress at regular intervals, it being convenient to find 
a series of syllables to lean upon at intervals which are tolerably 
regular. It is true that the logical accent falling upon the 
chief words in the sentence is of the first importance, and 
cannot be altogether set aside ; and yet if a set discourse, or 
any long sentence, be listened to with a view to noticing the 
stress, it will be found that the accents seem to occur very 
regularly. And closer observation will show that, as a general 
tule, we unconsciously select amongst the accented syllables 
some which shall bear the chief stress, and contrive to let 
these occur at regular intervals of time, hurrying over the 
intermediate syllables if they are many, and taking them 
slowly if they are but few. 

This principle of rhythm in prose was first expounded by 
Mr. Joshua Steele in his Zssay towards Establishing the Melody 
and Measure of Speech, 1775, and his Prosodia Rationats, 
1779, and succeeding teachers of elocution have approved of 
this view, ¢.g., Dr. Rush, Phzlosophy of the Voice, p. 3643; Dr. 
Barber, and Chapman in his Rhythmucal Grammar. ‘The 
theory was first brought to my notice many years ago in 
Curwen’s Grammar of Vocal Music, p. 108, and since then I 
have often listened to speaking with a view to testing it, and 
have never failed to observe that the strongly-accented syllables 
occur with great regularity. Even when there is a pause in 
speaking, the interval then found between the two nearest 
strong syllables is a multiple of the time which usually elapses. 
I observe, however, a tendency to shorten the interval between 
the last two strong syllables before a pause. 

It is right to mention that neither Dr. Ellis nor Dr. Sweet 
believe in this law of rhythm ; but the evidence of my own ear 
so strongly confirms Steele’s rule that I cannot refuse to accept 
it, and I am said to have a good ear for time in music. I think, 
however, that a first-rate reader or speaker does not adhere so 
strictly to the rule as ordinary people, and that if you would 
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find examples where it absolutely governs the accentuation, 
you must listen to the reading of passages which have been 
read over and over again till they are nearly known by heart, 
e.g., the liturgy of the Church of England. 

If the ear did not expect the strong syllables to occur 
regularly, the variety produced by the skilful speaker who 
occasionally departs from the rule would not be appreciated as 
it now is, and the rule does not cease to be a rule because it is 
subject to some exceptions. 


QUANTITY 


§ 130. Although the English vowels naturally fall into two 
classes, long and short, their length is not always fixed and 
invariable. It depends upon two things, (1) whether they are 
accented or unaccented, and (2) whether they are followed by 
a hard consonant. 

It is obvious, for instance, that unaccented 9: in ox’6oriti is 
shorter than accented 9: in ox@a(r), that kard is longer than 
kazt, and men longer than ket. 

Dividing the vowels into long, half-long, and short, they 
may be classified thus :— 

Long.—All so-called long vowels and diphthongs, when 
they are accented and either final or followed by a soft con- 
sonant. Examples :— 

fai(r) . feil blou taim 
for(r) fil blu: laud 

Half-long.—(1) All so-called long vowels and diphthongs, 
when followed by a hard consonant.1. Examples :— 

katt feit bout lait 
hott firt buit aut 

(2) All so-called short vowels, when followed by a soft 
consonant.?, Examples :— 

SAN heed fed hil rod 
mad keeb hen pig dol 


' “Shortened long” (longer than ‘‘lengthened short”). 2 ‘* Length- 
ened short.” —-W. R. 
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Short.—All so-called short vowels, when followed by a. 
hard consonant. Examples :-— 


kat peet pet pit pot 
kap mep pek stif dros 


For further details, see the chapter on quantity in Dr. 
Sweet’s Primer of Spoken English.' 


q 


§ 131. It is important to notice the influence of hard and 
soft consonants on the quantity of the vowels which precede 
them, because English people’are apt to introduce this habit 
of altering the length of the vowels into the German language, 
where their length is not affected by the consonant which 
follows. Prof. Viétor frequently calls attention to this mistake 
in his book on German Pronunctation. 

The following arrangement may be a help in remembering 
the rules for quantity :-— 


Long. Half-long. Short. 
kai(r) 
se) pone { kaid katt 
= Short keen keet 
1S) 
plei 
2 pene { pleid pleit 
= Short led let 
= flou * 
fe) 
eons { floud 2 flout 2 
Short rod rot 


SYLLABLE DIVISION 


§ 132. Speech is not, as some persons imagine, divided into 
words by means of pauses, or in any such way as will enable 
the ear to perceive the division. Common phrases, such as at 
all events, are often mistaken by children for single words, until 


1 The question of quantity in English has since been investigated still 
more exactly by E. A. Meyer in Auzglésche Lautdauer (Skrifter utg. af 
K. Hum. Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala. 1903), by means of experi- 
ments. 7 Prof. Rippmann adds ro}, broid, rott respectively.—Eb. 
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they have been seen in writing. Indeed it is now generally 
recognised that the true unit of speech is the sentence, and not 
the word, whether we regard speech phonetically, or as the 
expression of thought, or go back to the history of its origin. 
This theory was first propounded by Waitz, and there is a very 
interesting exposition of it in Sayce’s Science of Language, 
vol. 1., 85-87, 110-132. 

$133. Breath Groups,—Regarded phonetically, speech 
consists of breath groups, and these again are composed of 
syllables. The breath group, which is usually a whole sentence,! 
and occasionally only a part of one, is easily recognised, as it 
consists of all the sounds uttered without pausing to take 
breath ; but the limits of the syllable are not always very 
clearly defined. 

§ 134. Intensity of Sound.—The grouping of sounds in 
syllables depends upon the relative intensity of the sounds, 
that is, on their being more or less easily heard. And’ their 
intensity depends partly on the fact that some sounds are 
naturally more sonorous than others, and partly on the force 
of expiration used in uttering them. 

§ 135. Intensity due to Particular Sounds.—In such 
a word as solid, the division into syllables is due to the differ- 
ence in the qualities of the sounds employed. The two vowels 
are more sonorous than either of the three consonants, and 
each vowel forms the nucleus of a syllable, the intermediate 
consonant I belonging to neither syllable in particular. 

§ 136. Intensity due to Effort of Speaker.—But if we 
study the syllable division of such words and phrases as pitiin, 
mis’steitmont, kopi it, mis smi0, we find that a new syllable 
may be begun, without any change of sound, by merely giving 
a fresh impulse of force to the sounds i and s. 

§ 137. Syllable Division.—These then are the two facts 
upon which syllable division depends ; and wherever there is a 
marked increase of intensity, due either to the character of the 
sound uttered, or to the force of utterance, we have a new 
syllable. 

* Rightly questioned by Prof. Rippmann.—Ep. 
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§ 138. Syllables without Vowels.—Syllables can be 
formed without any vowel, for some consonants are much more 
sonorous than others. We can hear such sounds as f and 
the combination pst very distinctly ; and in English, as we 
have already observed, a prolonged m, n or | can form a 
syllable without the aid of any vowel, as in schism, reasons, 
troubled [sizm, rixznz, trabld]. 

§ 139. Word Division.—The division of syllables is 
generally, but not always, made to correspond with the word 
division. Dr. Sweet observes that we distinguish a zame and 
a try from an aim and at Rye by the syllable division, that is, 
by making the stress begin on the first sound of the second 
word. Otherwise the phrases would sound exactly alike. He 
shows also how in some cases the word and syllable division 
do not correspond, e¢.g., in not ot orl, where the syllable 
division is 9-toxl, a new stress beginning on the t of at. 


$140. Rules for Syllable Division.—In English these 
are as follows :— 

I. When a single consonant occurs between two vowels. 

(1) If the preceding vowel is accented, as in solid, rixpa(r), 
weitin, the consonant belongs equally to the syllables before 
and after, so that we may divide the word as best suits our 
convenience. And it seems most convenient to join the con- 
sonant to the preceding vowel for two reasons ; first, because 
all the short accented vowels are difficult to pronounce without 
a vowel following them, so that the easiest division is fan-i, 
reb-it, med-o, vil-o, sol-id, wul-in,' and so on ; and secondly, 
because by this means we can often separate a termination 
from the word to which it has been appended, as in foxl-in, 
stoun-i, pleis-iz. 

(2) But if the preceding vowel is unaccented, the consonant 
belongs to the syllable which follows, thus :—ri-lent, pro-’sizd, 
a-tend, leb-9-re-ta-ri. 

Between two weak vowels, however, a feeling of derivation 
sometimes overrides this rule, and in such a word as pusnisher 


1 wul-on.— WV. 2. 
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the J may be joined to the preceding syllable, or connected 
with it and the syllable that follows, but it is impossible to say 
pani-fa(r) ; so we divide thus :—pan-iJ-9(r). 


Il. When two or more consonants occur between two vowels. 


(1) If the preceding vowel is short and accented, one or 
more consonants must close the syllable, for the short accented 
vowels never occur in open syllables. So we divide thus :— 
trab-lin, meet-res, ves-poz, sik-li, prog-ris, although the com- 
binations bl, tr, sp, kl, gr, are often met with at the beginning 
of words. 


(2) But if the preceding vowel is unaccented, we put as 
many consonants as possible with the following syllable ; that 
is, aS many as can be combined together at the beginning of 
a word. So we divide thus :—o-trekt, o-krors,! di-’praiv, 
di-’kleim, o-’blizk, pro-’gresiv, in-’tens, in-herit, in-’tru:d, 
ig-'zekt, kon-sizl, kom-praiz. 

(3) And if the preceding vowel is long and accented, we do 
the same, dividing thus :—stei-blin, vei-gront, zix-bro, larn-dri,? 
sizm-stres. 

Lixceptions to the above rules. 


When a group of consonants begins with s, the s belongs to 
the preceding syllable. So we divide dis-‘karidg, dis-’paiz, 
mis-’teik, beis-mont, maxs-ta(r), klazs-pin, although sk, sp, st, 
sm, sp are combinations which occur at the beginning of 
words. 

The compounds tf and dg are not divided in syllable 
division, but must be reckoned as one consonant, so we divide 
fetf-in, ledgz-a(r). It is only in compound words, such as 
nAt-fel, that the two elements of tf are separated. 

tl and dl can be combined at the beginning of a syllable, 
though not at the beginning of a word. We divide thus :— 
dizson-tli, prezon-tli, di-’said-i-dli, faun-dlin. 

The above rules do not apply to compound words, which 
are divided according to their component parts. 


1OQOro-kros, 2 loxzndri.i—W. 2. 
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INTONATION 

$141. The chief distinction between the use of the voice in 
speaking and in singing is, that whilst in singing it is sustained 
for a time at the same pitch, in speaking it is continually rising 
and falling. And not only do single syllables rise and fall, but 
we frequently hear a rise succeeded by a fall on the same 
syllable, or the opposite, that is, a syllable falling and then 
rising again. 

The intervals through which the voice rises and falls in 
speaking are however very difficult to ascertain accurately, nor 
has any sort of notation been invented which can adequately 
express them,' so that the acquisition of good intonation, which 
is of high importance in reading and speaking, must depend 
more on the feeling and taste of the speaker, and on his oppor- 
tunities of observing and imitating good models, than on any 
systematic instruction. It may suffice now to state two rules 
which govern English musical intonation, and which demand 
our attention the more because they do not prevail in 
French, 

(1) Syllables which are accented rise in pitch. 

(2) In interrogative sentences the voice rises at the end, 
but all other sentences have a fall at the close. 


§ 142. Key.—The key in which speakers pitch their utter- 
ances depends partly on their vocal organs, men naturally 
using a lower key than women and children, and great differ- 
ences being observable between individuals of the same age 
and sex. Something also depends on the speaker’s frame of 
mind. Joy, or any great excitement, naturally leads to the use 
of a higher key than usual. 

§ 143. Pitch of the Vowels.—Each of the vowels has a 
pitch natural to itself, and the relative pitch of the vowels has 
been carefully examined by Dr. Trautmann. I regret that I 
am not able to verify his conclusions, but it seems worth while 
to quote them. 


Prof. Rippmann justly calls attention to Klinghardt and de Fourmes- 
traux, Hransdsische [ntonationstibungen (1911). 
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His system is best exemplified by the French vowels, as in 
tout, drole, homme, pate, patte, pros, te, fini, peur, peu |po), pu, 


and is as follows :— a 
| amy 
fairer Vuh 
ree svreuaay-stuae(asomnas sienase er cce aay AGIA 
ea Sires ain eT ROSANA RRP RELIGILEY OS EROS ASC 
U 0 a) a a € e€ 1 
ce g y 


It will be seen that the vowels thus form the chord of the 
dominant seventh. 

Three other vowels in Dr. Trautmann’s scheme are not of 
any practical importance. One of them is often heard in 
Hanover, but the other two are not known in any language. 


VARIABLE WorRDS 


§ 144. In the attempt to spell the English language phon- 
etically, we are met by a serious difficulty arising from the fact 
that a large number of words are pronounced in different ways. 
We have (1) those which are pronounced differently by different 
well-educated people, and (2) those which are pronounced 
differently by the same persons in different circumstances. 

The first class of words need not trouble us much. At 
present we have, it is true, no standard pronunciation, but 
when a considerable number of well-educated people have given 
some attention to phonetics and are able to put down their 
pronunciation on paper, it may be hoped that we shall arrive 
at a consensus of opinion in the matter, and find out what 
pronunciation is most general among cultivated English people, 
and fix our standard accordingly. 

The following examples of words of this class are taken 
from a paper drawn up for the English Spelling Reform 
Association by the late Mr. Evans. They are given first in 
ordinary spelling, and then according to my own pronunciation. 

§$ 145. Accented Vowel Sounds. 

(1) ax or @. Path, pass, past, cask, grafting, command, 
advance, stanching, answer, half, laugh; staff, after, laughter. 

pazé, paxs, past, and with ax in every case. 
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(2) ax or 9x... Daunt, haunt, haunch, launch, gauntlet, 
faundress. dont, hort, harntJ,? la:nt/,? gaxntlit, lazndris. 

(3) 2: or 9. Often, costing, soften, malt, salt, jalter, paltry. 
oxfn, koxstin, sorfn,? molt, solt, folta(r), poltri. 

(4) axe or ax.4 Parse, arms, carves. (Cp. pass, alms, calves, 
and for the diphthong are, see § 114.) paz, armz, karvz. 

(5) 9x0 or ox.° Lord, sort, stork. (Cp. laud, sought, stalk.) 
loxd, soxt, stork. 

(6) ous, or@ or or. Wore, pour, worn, poured, boarder. 
wora(r), para(r), worn, pord, borde(r). See §§ rr1-114. 

(7) Jux or ux. Lute, lucent, luminous, salute. \juxt, ljursont, 
ljuzmines, saljurt. 


$146. Unaccented Vowel Sounds. 

(8) 92: or 0. Austerity, auxiliary, already.  os'teriti, 
og’ziljari, oxl’redi. 

(9) ior a Satirize, heresy. seetivaiz, herisi. 

(10) ai or i” Civilization, authorization, equalization. 
sivilai’zeifon, o:@erai’zeifan, ixkwolaz’zeifon. 


§ 147. Consonants, 


(11) tj or tf. Mature, fortune, question, furniture, Jorfeiture, 
investiture, fustian, celestial. neit/a(r), fort/on, kwes’t/on, 
fornit/o(r), forfit/a(r), in’vestit/a(r), fastjen, si’leséjal. 

(12) dj or dz.8 Cordial, guardian, educate. koxd7al, | 
gazdjon, edjukeit. 

(13) sj or J. Lssue, sensual. isjux, senfwol. 

(14) 2) or 3. Casual, visual. ke3jwol,® vizjwal. 

(15) tf or J. Bench, milch, venture.  dentf,) mil/, 
vent/a(r).1 

(16) dg3 or 3. Fringe, bulge. frindz,)? bald3. 


1 Now decided in favour of ox, 2 nf. 3 9 seems to me more common. 
4 Gx now common. 5 9: more common. 6 Wx more common. 7 ai 
more common. 8 I should condemn dz. 9 kegzwol. 10 vizjual. 
11 nf more common, 12 NZ more common.—W. 2. 


INTRO. G 
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§ 148. We come next to the second class of variable words, 
namely, those which vary in the speech of the same person, (1) 
according to their connexion in the sentence, or (2) on different 
occasions, 7.¢., as he may be (a) speaking rapidly and familiarly, 
or (6) speaking slowly and distinctly in addressing a large 
number of people, or (c) singing. The pronunciation of singers 
will not be discussed here, but the words which vary in speak- 
ing are so numerous and occur so frequently that they require 
to be considered in detail. 

Nearly all these variable words may be arranged in four 
groups, thus :— 

(1) Words ending in 7 

(2) Weak words, 7.e., those which may occupy a subordinate 
place in the sentence and so have no accent. 

(3) Words where the weak syllables vary. 

(4) Words which may have a syllable more or less. 

A few words, such as agazz [agein, agen], do not fall under 
any of the preceding groups. 

§ 149. Words ending in ~—'e have ie seen that 
all Mois ending in 7 have two forms, the ~ not being heard 
unless a vowel follows in the next word, and that in words 
which have the diphthongs €x9 and ora the 9 sometimes dis- 
appears, S§ 45-59, 68. 

§ 150. Weak Words.—A variation in one of these weak 
words, namely, az, is recognised in our ordinary spelling, for 
we write a or az according as a consonant or a vowel follows 
in the next word; but the variations which we do not thus 
indicate are very numerous indeed. For where words occupy 
a subordinate place in a sentence and consequently have no 
accent, clear vowels generally become obscure, or they dis- 
appear altogether, and consonants are very often dropped. 
And, as a rule, this is not due to slovenly speaking, but is a 
necessity of the case. To pronounce such words always in 
their emphatic forms would be very strange and unnatural, and 
quite contrary to the genius of our language. In fact no 
Englishman could do it, however carefully he might aim at 
correctness and precision in his speech. 
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For example, the word azd has four forms, used by every- 
body, and all recognised in the Oxford Dictionary. When we 
make a pause after it, we pronounce it (1) end, to rhyme with 
band {bend}, but the two forms most frequently used are (2) 
ond, like avd in husband [hazbend], (3) an, like az in organ 
[argon]; as in fen and ink [ond], go and see {on}, whilst in 
some familiar phrases, as in dread and butter, it is invariably 
weakened to (4) n. 

The d need not disappear before every consonant, but only 
before those with which it could not combine at the beginning 
of a word. Wecan use the form and in strong and well, cp. 
dwell, cold and raw, cp. draw, and so on, but in familiar speech 
no one adheres to this rule, and even in public reading and 
speaking one may often hear the d dropped before a vowel. 

And again, ie has two forms, recognised by singers, though 
not distinguished in ordinary spelling. Before a vowel it is 
Si, and before a consonant 6a. We say 6i epl, 6i orindg, 6a 
melon, 69 pexa(r). 

The following list, based upon, but not quite identical with, 
the list in Dr. Sweet’s lementarbuch, contains nearly all those 
words which have weak forms. ‘The emphatic forms of a, az, 
the {ei, en, Six], are never heard unless we purposely isolate 
them, as these words always occupy a subordinate place and 
are closely connected with the noun which follows. 


Emphatic. Weak. Emphatic. Weak. 
aor an el, en 9, on does daz doz 
am eem em, m jor for(r) fo(r), fo(r) 
and cend end, on, n (rarely foro) : 
are ai(r) e(r)} Jrom from from 
as eZ, OZ, Z had heed hed, od, d 
at eet ot has heez, hoz, 0Z, Z 
be bi bi have heev hoev, ov, V 
been _bim bin 2 Li he hi hi, 1,3 i 
can keen kon, kn her hoi(r) ho(r), 0(r) 
could kud kod him him im 
do du: du, do,d | his hiz iZ 


la(r), o(r). ? Add, da¢—bat—bot. 3 1?--I.Rk. 
G 2 


34 
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Emphatic. 
is 1Z 
madam wmeedem, 

mem 
me mil! 
must Mast 
my mal 
nor noi(r) 
(rarely no!a) 
not not 
of OV 
or o1(r) 
(rarely 919) 
saint seint 
shall Sel 
she fir 
should ‘ad 
sir soi(r) 
some Sam 
such sat 
than Sen 


Weak. 
Z, 8 
mom, m 


mi 
most,mos 
mal, mi 
no(r), 

no(r) 
nt 


OV 


o(r), o(r) 


sint, sin, 
sn 

Jol, SI 

Mi, J 

jad, \d 1 

so(r) 

som 2 

sotl 

den 


[$§ 151, 152 


| Emphatic, Weak. 
that (cj.) Set Sot, ot 
the Ol Si, do 
their 4 
by aes \ Seo, Seir Sa(r) ° 
them Sem dom, 5m 
through Oru éru 
tll til tl 
to tu: tu, to 
us AS os, S 
Was Woz WoZ 
Ze Wi wl 
were wei(r) wo(r) 
(rarely wei(r), 
WEi9) 
who hu: hu 
will wil wl, ol, | 
would wud wod,od,d 
you ju: ju, jo 
your —_‘jor(r) j9(r),jJ0(x) 
(rarely juro(r),* 
jaro °) 


§ 151. Words where the Weak Syllables vary.— 
The principal variations which take place in weak syllables are 


these :— 


(1) The vowels &, 9, 0, 91, ox are liable to be reduced to 9. 
(2) e€ is reduced to i, and ei becomes e or i. 
(3) @ before n or 1, and u before 1, disappear, and the n or 1 
becomes syllabic, so that the syllable is not lost. 
$152. Vowels reduced to 9,—Exx. :— 
or osend 


rs 2 


1 Also \t. 


—W.R. 


ascend 
assent 
admit 
abstain 


confirm 
confound 


se’send 
ee’sent 
zed’mit 
eebs'tein 


kon’fo:m 
kon’faund _,, 


99 


33 


9? 


9 


esent 
odmit 
ebstein 
konfoim 
konfaund 


2 Also sm. %-Also dg(r). 4 Not so very rare. ° joto? 
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0 polite po lait or polait 
provision pro’vizon ,, proevizon 

ax perform po'form ,, pofoim 
surprise sor’praiz ,, sepraiz 
eastern ustem » luston ! 
withered widoid ,, wided ! 

ox forgive for’giv 5, fogiv 
Sorget forget » loget 

§ 153. Vowels reduced to i or e.—Exx. :— 

@ excess ek’ses or ik’ses 
except ek’sept ,, ik’sept 
essential e'senfol _,, i’senfol 
kindness kaindnes ,, kaindnis 
countless kauntles ,, kauntlis 
separate (adj.) seporet  ,, seporit 
violet valolet 5, Vaiolit 

ei yesterday jestedei ,, jestodi 
holiday holidei » holidi 
candidate keendideit ,, kendidet or keendidit 
advocate edvokeit ,, edvoket ,, sdvokit 
always oilweiz » dilwez? ,, oilwiz 


§ 154. Syllabic n or L—Exx. :— 


en pardon paiden » paidn 
Jallen forlon »» forln 

al marshal maifol », maifl 
practical —_— preektikel ,, prektikl 

ul useful juisful »» just] 
playful pleiful ,, pleifl 
beautiful bjuitiful ,, bjurtifl 


wonderfully | wandefuli ,, wandofli 


§ 155. In most of these words, and in others which resemble 
them, the clear pronunciation of the unaccented vowels is very 
rare, and is hardly ever heard except in slow public reading r 
speaking. The doubtful vowels in initial syllables are scarcely 


1 Usually neither 9! nor 9, but 9". 2 o:lwez.—W.R. 
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ever pronounced clearly except when the words in which they 
occur stand at the beginning of a sentence, after a pause.! 

As regards the exx. of e, it should be remembered that 
unaccented i is often intermediate between e and i, and the 
attempt to pronounce e in unaccented syllables generally 
results in this intermediate sound, clear unaccented e, as in 
insect, being very rare. 

It is noticeable that when we compare dissyllables whose 
first syllable is unaccented and variable with corresponding 
forms having more than two syllables, we generally find that, 
in these longer forms, the vowel of the first syllable is always 
obscure. We sometimes, though very rarely, pronounce 
ed’mit, kon’foxm, pox’form, fox’get, ek’ses, but we always say 
admifan, kenfoxmin, poformons, ik’sesiv, fogetful, and so on. 


§ 156. Words which may have a syllable more or 
less.—It is surprising how numerous these words are. In 
estimating the number of syllables in a word, the ‘spelling 
rather than the sound is generally taken for a guide, but in 
speaking the real number of syllables is often more or less 
than the conventional reckoning. It frequently depends on 
the position of the word or the rhythm of the sentence. 

In poetry we find a few of these variations indicated by the 
spelling, ¢.g., ’¢ and ’s for z¢ and zs, when they are not to be 
pronounced as separate syllables, and ev’x, fal/’n, know’ st, seést, 
for even, fallen, knozwest, seest. 

In writing verse, some confusion arises from the artificial 
reckoning of syllables according to spelling rather than accord- 
_ ing to sound. For instance, Zour and five have as much claim 
to be called dissyllables as power and higher, and it is quite 
according to rule to make oury rhyme with power, and fire with 
higher, and so on. But when such words are not at the end of 
a line, a distinction is made between them, and our and jire 
are invariably treated as monosyllables. So, too, chasm may 
not be reckoned as two syllables, though it is really pronounced 
so, just as distinctly as heaven. 


! Or at least after a pause.—W. 2. 
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§ 157. Variable words having a syllable more or less may 
be classed as follows :— 

(1) Weak words, which may be reduced to consonants and 
cease to be syllables. See above, §§ 150, 151. 

(2) Words ending in la(r), ura(r), aie(r), aua(r) or jura(r), 
as i— 


sere . hire : flour 
ne sia(r) vitor \2%00) aM flaue(r) 
poor  puio(r) ea daio(r) pure pjuio(r) 


brewer bruta(r) dire newer njuto(r) 


The rule for these is that they are pronounced as two 
syllables, unless they happen to be followed by a vowel in the 
next word, causing the r to be trilled!; in which case the 9 
often ceases to be a syllable, and is reduced to a mere vowel- 
glide. In ¢he hour of trial, the power of steam, hour and power 
can be pronounced as monosyllables, but in ¢h7zs very hour, 
power to resist, or in the plural forms ours, powers, they must 
be pronounced as dissyllables. 

(3) Words in which n, 1| or or is followed by an unaccented 
vowel, such as :— 


n dessening lesnin or lesnin 
prisoner prizno(r) ,, prizno(r) 

1 traveller © trevlo(r) ,, travlo(r) 

er ‘memory memorl ,, memri 
wandering wonderin ,, wondrin 
reverence revorens ,, revrons 


It will be seen by these examples that n may be reduced to 
n, 1 tol, and or tor. 

This uncertainty as to the use of or or r gives rise to the 
common mistakes laibereri, henori, ambo’rels, for laibrori, 
henri, am’brela. 

(4) Words where in like manner i, u, 0 or ju is followed by 
an unaccented vowel, and may be reduced thus :—i to Jj, u to 
Ww, 0 to w, andjutojw. Exx. :— 


1 Sounded.—W. 2. 
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1 suppliant sapliont or sApljont 
glorious glories 5, gloirjes 
period plioriod », Puerjod? 
lovelier lavlio(r) 5, lavljo(r) 

u influence influens 5 inflwons 

0 following folo-in », folwin 


ju individual  indi'vidjuel _,, indi'vidjwel 
tempestuous tem'pestjues ,, tem’pestjwos 
casutstry keezjuistri 5» kezjwistri 

It must, however, be acknowledged, as regards this last class of words, 
that some readers of poetry would retain the full number of syllables in 
spite of the metre. It is an open question whether we are to consider 
that a syllable is elided, or that the poet has chosen to vary his metre by 
occasionally introducing a superfluous syllable. It is unquestionable that 
the best poets do at times deliberately introduce extra syllables, so the 
reader is free to follow his own taste in this matter. 

We often find in poetry that words ending in syllabic n are written 
thus :—ge7e’n, ev’2 ; and ¢he is written zh’ as if to indicate that 2. syllable 
is to be elided. But in prose we should never drop these syllables, nor 
does it seem possible to do so in poetry, except in those instances where 
Nn happens to be followed by a vowel in the next word, where we could 
reduce it to nN. 


SPELLING OF VARIABLE WorDs 

§ 158. The rules followed in this work as to the spelling of 
variable words are these :— 

(1) Words variously pronounced by different people are 
spelt in accordance with my own pronunciation. 

(2) Words pronounced differently by the same persons 
in different circumstances are spelt according to circum- 
stances.? 

(a) Words ending in ~ have the r written only when followed 
by a vowel in the next word. 

(2) Weak words are written in their weak forms. 

(c) Words in which the weak syllables vary, or where there 
may be a syllable more or less, are written to represent the 
conversational usage of a careful speaker. 


‘I prefer to print this i?3—W.R. 2 They had a fixed spelling in the 
former editions. —Epb. 
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In a few instances when the pronunciation seems doubtful, 
alternative forms are given at the foot of the page. 


$159. Remarks! on the above rules :— 

(rt) My pronunciation of words beginning with m and those 
ending with ora(r) is variable, and I seldom pronounce M and 
o:a(r), generally substituting w and ox(r), so that men is = wen 
and 99(r) is = ox(r), except where the words containing them 
are specially emphasised. 

(2) The following words most frequently occur in their 
weak forms :— 


a is written 9 

an re on 

and . end 

the x 01 or da 
that (rel. or conj.) ¥ dot 

to (unstressed) 4 tu 


The demonstrative ¢hat is written Set. Thus we are able 
to distinguish det and Ot in such sentences as / Jdelieve 
that that |Sat Set] zs true. 

To, when stressed, as in 40 and fro, is written tur, like the 
words ¢oo and /wo. 

These spellings should also be noted :— 


or is written 91(r) oar, ore are written 910(r) 
nor Salou} the Nore uy noie(r) 
for ue Ore} Jour, fore x foro(r) 
your . jor(r) yore a jore(r) 


The longer forms of 07, nor and for [9x9, noze, foxel, are 
occasionally heard when speakers pause upon these words, but 
this is quite exceptional,” as for seldom, and or and mor never, 
are found at the end of a sentence. These long forms never 
occur in my own pronunciation. 


* In the former editions they formed exceptions to the rules originally 
_ given in §158.—Ep. 7? Not exceptional, when a subordinate clause or 
adverbial expression immediately follows, —W. 2. 


V 
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S$ 160. The right pronunciation of loan words from French 
and other languages is a very perplexing question. Many of 
them are pronounced in various ways, and it is by no means 
easy to decide what pronunciation should be recommended, 
and whether those who are able to pronounce the language 
from which they are borrowed should use a foreign or an 
anglicized pronunciation. On the whole, it seems best to 
anglicize them, as far as custom will permit, for many foreign 
words, especially French ones, require a great effort to pro- 
nounce them in the foreign fashion when they occur in the 
middle of an English sentence, even on the part of those who 
know them well, and they must be miserably mispronounced 
by the average Englishman. Moreover, the French pronuncia- 
tion of a French word, in such a position, far from being 
appreciated by Frenchmen, is particularly offensive to them. 

There are, however, a few foreign sounds which all should 
try to learn, and which can be very easily acquired in child- 
hood. For instance, the use of English oy as in somg, in 
the Fr. donbon, baton, etc., is not tolerated amongst well 
educated people, who are expected to know the French nasal 
vowel 5. 


' There is an appreciable change in educated opinion with regard to loan 
words, due to the increased attention that has been devoted to the pro- 
nunciation of foreign languages during the period since the first edition of 
Miss Soames’s book was published ; and the compromises indicated here 
are in many cases to be regarded as imperfections which still have to be 
tolerated, not recommended as suitable for the coming generation.—W. R. 


go 
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SPECIAL SYMBOLS REQUIRED 


§ 161. The minimum number of foreign sounds for which 
fresh symbols are required seems to be nine, as follows :— 


French, German. French, German. 
a as in patte Mann @ as in JAN X as in a@CH 
Oiins; )  PEWe Sc00 EA ua PIN Geist 2CH 
Via ee PUR AULe Vee SON 
Co er aL UN 


a serves for two sounds which are not identical, short French 
a in pave, and short German a in A/anzn.} 

ax is used to represent (1) the French az in pAze, (2) the long 
French a in ménage, and (3) the long German a in /AHm. 

e stands for French € in ¢e/ and German € in fes¢. 

9 is used for the short vowels (1) 9 in French /r, and (2) 9 
in German Gave. a: represents French eu in pEur. 

nj is used for pi in wne?de. 

Generally speaking, the length of the French vowel is not 
indicated. When we have in English pairs of narrow and 
wide vowels, such as those in gate, get [ei, e], feed, fit [ix, il], 
fool, full (ux, uj, the symbol for the long narrow vowel is more 
suitable for the corresponding short narrow vowel in French 
than the symbols e, i, u would be, because these would mis- 
lead the English people by suggesting that the vowels ought 
to be wide, and more open than they really are. So ei, ix and 
ux are used for the vowels in f/f, fiz1, foud.2 

Many English people fail to pronounce the French nasal 
vowel G, and use 4 instead, as in encore, carte blanche, pro- 
nounced by them 4’korr,® kartbl5f.4 

It is not necessary to provide symbols for the German 
glottal stop, nor for the French voiceless liquids. 

In the following list, final r is put in brackets in words 
which are thoroughly anglicized, to show that it is silent unless 
a vowel follows in the next word. When r is not bracketed, it 


1 This short @ isa common weak form of ave. 2 This seems to me 
undesirable, especially the ei. ° 3’kox, 4 ka:tblixf.—.R. 
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should be trilled, though it requires some effort to do so when 
it is final, or followed by a consonant, as in 


abattoir, abatwair! aper¢u, apsirsy 
belles lettres, bel letr 2- arpegsio, ar’ ped3zjo 


THE Most NEcEssary ForEIGN SouNDS 


S162. Hints for Learning the Most Necessary 
Foreign Sounds.—The formation of the sounds represented 
by these nine symbols is explained in the French and German 
sections of this book. But as it is a considerable undertaking 
to learn all these foreign sounds, it may be worth while to note 
that some occur much more frequently, and are much more 
necessary than others. There are only three foreign sounds 
which occur very frequently, namely a, a, and 3, and one toler- 
ably often, namely y, making four in all. And, as already 
observed, most English people pronounce & and 35 alike, 
making them both equal 5. This seems the more excusable, 
as I am informed, on the authority of M. Passy, that young 
children in Paris are doing the same, and it seems likely that 
the next generation of Parisians will drop @ altogether. This 
leaves then practically a minimum of three foreign sounds to 
be learnt—a, 5 and y.? 

Concerning a I may observe that, although we have many 
more French than German loan words, the German a in Mann 
is decidedly easier than the French a in afte, which is inter- 
mediate between the English sounds in father and man, and 
this German sound also serves to represent a in Italian much 
better than the French faste vowel. So it is best for those who 
cannot hope to master both vowels to content themselves with 
the German short a.4 It is not at all difficult to acquire this 
sound. All that is necessary is to shorten the vowel in Sather. 


1 abatwai(r). 2 Trilled r is neither French nor English. English 
=9.—W.R.  * Tagree with Prof. Rippmann in thinking that @ and 3 
must be distinguished. +4 But @ seems preferable to @ as ¢he regular 
symbol for the frequent French @ as well as for the rare German 0.—Ep. 
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It is a curious fact that this short German @ may be heard in two 
genuine English words in the mouths of children in the middle and lower 
classes, namely in Mamma and Papa, where they introduce it into both 
syllables, wrongly accenting the first of them. They ought to pronounce 
momar, papar, but they actually do pronounce mama, papa.! 


The three most necessary foreign sounds are explained 
further on in this volume as follows :—a, French pafte, § 204 ; 
German Mann, § 251; 5, French on, § 215; y, French vu, 
SS ae B 

For the remaining foreign sounds the references are :—4@, 
French peu, §§ 213 f.; G@, French pan; &, French fin; and 
@, French un, § 215; x, German acu, and ¢, German cu, 
SS 242 f. 
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abandon, a badd. ad libitum, ved ‘libitom. 
abatis, a'batil. ad nauseam, #d ‘noisivem. 
abattotr, a’ batwair.® ad valorem, ved vo'lotrem. 
abbé, abei.* egts, udzis. 

ab tnttio, xb ini\io.4 egrotat, i groutet. 
accelerando, ekseli'rendo.® inetd, Vnitid, imniid.® 
acciacatura, at\aka‘tuire. a fortiori, ei foi\io1rai. 
accolade, eko'leid, ako’lad. agape, egopi.’ 

accoucheur, aku'\air. agto, #03}0, eidzjo. 
accoucheuse, aku'\o1z. Agnus Det, egnos ditai, 
adagio, adaidzjo. agnuis § deii!. 

ad hominem, ed hominem. atde-de-camp, eidokd. 

adieu, odjut. atguille, eigwiil. 

ad infinitum, sed infi‘naitem. | @ Za carte, a la ‘kart. 

ad interim, ved ‘Interim. a lamode,elomoud, ala’moud.? 


a, patie, Mann. $, PEU, schon. Y, pu, kUHn. 4, PAN. 
€, DIN. 9, ONZ @&, UN. X,aCH. @, 7CH. 


1 Cf. p. 91, note 1.—Ep. 2? Many of the words contained in this list 
are not anglicised at all. Those eet use them strive to give the correct 
foreign pronunciation. °-(r), 4 If ei in adéé, then OU in ad initio. (For 
O, z.¢., the short form of English ou, REO: Rippmann generally prefers 
ou.—Ep.) ®5-lo-? Simiid. 7-1. 8 -uts?? 9% alamoud.—W. RA. 
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alcalde, al'kaldei.! 

al fresco, al'fresko.2 

alga, pl. alge, xelgo, eldzit. 

alguazil, elgwo'zil. 

alibi, elibai. 

allegretto, alei'greto. 

allegro, a leigro. 

al segno, al ‘seinjo. 

alto, alto, elto. 

alto-rilievo, alto 
ri litvo. 

amateur, sme'tjue(r), some- 
times amatoir, emo’toir or 
ceemotjuio(r).? 

Ameer, omiio(r). 

amende honorable, 
ono rab. 

amour, oruid(t). 

amour-propre, amuir propr. 

amphora, sernfore. 

anabasis, onebesis. 

anacoluthon, eneko'ljuiden. 

ancien régime, AS}E reiziim. 

andante, an'dantei, en‘deenti. 

anglice, enlisi. 

Anno Domini, eno dominai. 

ante meridiem, enti mi'ridjem, 

a outrance, a uitras. 

apercu, a'psirsy.4 

aphasia, oteizjo. 

Aphrodite, xfro'daiti. 

a piacere, a piio't\eirei. 

aplomb, a'pls. 


or glto 


a’ madd 
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apostopests, Kposaio’piisis. 

a postertort, ei postierioirai,-ri. 

appliqué, a'plikei. 

appogtatura, apodze'tutro. 

appul, opwil. 

a priort, ei prai‘otrai. 

apropos, apro'pou. 

arc-boutant, arr'burtd. 

Areopagus, eri'opeges. 

aréte, avert. 

argot, argo. 

Aries, &riitz. 

armada, a:'meido. 

arpegeto, ar’ ped3jo. 

arras, ®YOS. 

arricre-pensée, ax'je\y pase. 

arrondissement, a rddiisma. 

artiste, ar'tiist. 

asafetida, wso'fetide.® 

Ate, eiti. 

atelier, oteljei. 

atoll, atol, etal. 

attaché, otael. 

auberge, oubeirs. 

au courant, ou kura. 

au fait, ou fei. 

au fond, ou fi, 

au naturel, ou natyrel. 

au revoir, OU revwalr. 

auto-da-fe, oitode’fei. 

avalanche, evelainy. 

avant-courter, ovaint or oven- 
kurio(r). 


a, pAtle, Mann. 
1 i, 


4 English-French with 9}. 


%, PEU, schon, 


? vel’'freskou, just as eelibai. 
> wso'fiitide.—W.R. 


y, U, AUHm. 4G, PAN. 


3 semotjuie(r) usual. 
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ave, ev. 

ayah, a%j}9. 

Baal, beiol. 

baboo, batbu. 

Bacchus, bekos. 

bacillus, basiles. 
bacterium, beek'titoriom. 
badinage, badiinaz, beedineds. 
bagatelle, beege’tel. 
bakshish, beek\it\. 
ballade, balad. 

ballet, balei. 

bambino, bam'bitno. 
banquette, ha'ket. 

barége, ba'rei3,. 

bas bleu, bai blo. 
basht-bazouk, bee\ibe'zuik. 
basso-rilievo, baso-ri'litvo. 
basta, baste. 

Bastille, bas’tiil. 

bateau, bato. 

baton, baitd, besten. 
battue, baty. 

bavardage, bavarda:3. 
bdellium, deljom. 

beau garcon, bou garsd. 
beau-tdeal, bou ai‘ditol. 
beau-monde, bo’mdd. 
bel-esprit, bel es'prit. 
belles-lettres, bel letr. 
benedicite, beni daisiti. 
ben trovato, ben tro’vatto. 
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bergfall, berkfal, borgforl. 
béte notre, beit nwair. 
bétise, beitirz. 

bésique, bei zitk.? 
brenséance, bjéseitis.? 
bienvetllance, bjé'veiljas.* 
biga, baige. 

bijou, bitZu.4 

bijouterte, bi’ zuiteril. 
billet-doux, bilei’dui. 
bizarre, bi'zaiy. 
bizarrerie, bY zatroril. 


| dtse, bitz. 
| dlague, blag. 


blancmange, blomain;,  ble- 
mong.” 

blasé, blazei. 

blonde, blond. 

Boanerges, boue’ned3iz. 

bodega, bo'diigs. 

Boer, buio(r). 

bolus, boules. 

bolero, bo'leixro. 

bond fide, boune faidi. 


bon-bon, bd bd. 


_ bonbonniére, bdbon'js10(r). 


bon chrétien, bd kreitjé.® 
bonhomie, bonomii. 

bon mot, bd mou, pl. mouz. 
bonne, bon. 

bonne bouche, bon bu}. 
bon-ton, bd td. 


€, PIN. 93, ZONZ &, UN. X,aCH. ¢, 7CH. 


1 English-French blot. 
3 Rather bij&- for English-French, 
—W.R. 


2 I have never heard a diphthong here. 
4-ul, 


5 Rather blamong. © -ei- ? 
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bon vivant, bd vitva. 

bon voyage, bd vwa'jai3,! bd 
vol aiz. y 

Bootes, bo'outitz. 

boudoir, buidwair. 

dougie, buizii. 

boulevard, bulvatr.? 

bouleversement,  bulvoirsma, 
bul’voismont. 

bouguet, bukei. 

bourgeots, burzwa® (but when 
meaning a size of printing type, 
pronounced ber’dzois). 

bourgeoisie, burzwazil. 

Bourse, burs, butos.4 

bouts-rimés, but vitmei. 

bravura, bra'vutre. 

bric-a-brac, brikebreek, 

brochure, bro\yir.® 

Brumaire, brymeir.® 

brunette, bru'net, bry'net. 

brusque, brysk.’ 

brusquely, bryskli.” 

brusqueness, brysknis.? 

brusquerie, bryskerit.? 

buffet, byfei,’ a refreshment bar, 


buffet, bafit, a sideboard or a cup- 
board. 


bureau, byuioro, bjur’rou, and 
when an office is meant, some- 
times by’rou. 


caballero, kabal’jeiro. 
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cabaret, kabarei.® 

cabbala, keebolo. 

cabriolet, kabrio’lei. 

cache, kat. 

cachet, ka/ei. 

cachucha, ket\uit{o. 

caciqgue, kesitk. 

cacoethes, keeko'i:0iz.9 

cadenza, kodontso. 

cadt, katdi!, keidi. 

cadre, kadr. 

café, kafei. 

caftan, kaf'tain, keefton. 

catsson, keison. 

camera obscura, kesmore obs- 
‘kjuiore. 

camaraderte, kama‘ra:dorii. 

Campagna (the), kam'painja. 

campanile, karpa‘niilei.!° 

Canaan, keinon.1! 

canatlle, ka'natj. 

canard, kanatr, kona:d. 

cafion, keenjon. 

cantabile, kan'tatbitlei.1° 

cantata, kan’‘tatto. 

cantatrice, kanta'triitSei.!° 

cap-a-pie, keepo'pit. 

capriccio, ka'prit{o. 

capriccioso, kapri'tSouzo. 

carafe, kerait. 

carbonart, karbo’natrit. 


a, pAite, Mann. $, EU, schin. Y, pu, RUHm. 4, PAN. 


1 This not English-French. 
English-French. 
bru-. 7 -u-, 


2 bul(i)vai(r). 
* Rather buios. 
*keborei. ° -iiz. 1-i, 1 kein(j)on.—wW.2Z. 


3 Rather -oa in 
° English-French -wo. 6 Or 
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carillon, kavritlj5.1 

carmagnole, karman’jol. 

carte-blanche, kart blas. 

carte-de-visite, kart do vit’ zitt.2 

caryatid, pl. -tdes, keeri’eetid, 
-idirz. 

casino, kesino. 

catalogue raisonné, 
reizonei.® 

catena, ketiine. 

cathedra, kebiidro, keedidro. 

cause célebre, kouz se’leibr. 

causeuse, kouzotz. 

cavass, kovees. 

cavatina, kava'tiina, keevo- 
‘time. 

centime, sa'tiim. 

cerise, se'Yilz. 

charse-longue, Seiz lig. 

chalet, Salei. 

chamots, \arnwa!; when leather 
is meant, {zemi. 

chaperon, \speroun, -on. 

char-a-banc, \arabii.4 

chargé @affaires, \arzei da'feir. 

chartvart, \ariy’vatril, 

chassé, \asei. 

chasseur, \aserr. 

chitteau, \atto. 

chatelaine, \atolein. 

chef, Sef. 

chef @euvre, \ei'datvr.5 


katalog 
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chemtse, \i’mitz. 

chemrsette, \emi'zet. 

chentlle, \i'niil. 

cheval-glass, \eval glais. 

chevaux de frise, Sevo do fritz. 

chevrette, \evret. 

chiaroscuro, kjatro'skutro. 

chiffon, \itf5.® 

chiffonter, Sifo’nito(r). 

chignon, \injd. 

cicala, si'katlo. 

cicerone, t\iit\ei’rounei,’ siso- 
‘rouni. 

cictsbeism, t\it\is' bitizm. 

cictsbeo, t\it\is'beio. 

ct-devant, sitdeva.§ 

cinguecento, tSinkwi't\ento. 

clairvoyance, kleir'vwajas, 
kleta'voions.? 

claque, klak. 

claqueur, kleke(r). 

clientele, klitd'tel, klaion’tel. 

cloture, klouty:r. 

cobra de capello, koubra da 
koepelo. 

cognac, konjeek. 

cognoscentt, kono’ \entii.1° 

collaborateur, ko'laboratotr, or 

collaborator,  kelex- 
bereita(r). 

colporteur, kolporterr. 

comme tl faut, kom it! fou. 


spelt 


* ere a or epee ee ca, aa a RE Ud SS | 


€, PIN. 5, ZONA @&, UN. X, aCH. C, 7CH. 
Vkariljd. 2 vi'zitt. 3 -o- (middle 0). ‘*fereben. 5 fe-. 
© fifd. 7 tfitfe’rouni. *%sgi-. 9 Rather kleta’voions, 0 -i 
1 p1L—W.R. 
INTRO. H 
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commode, komoud. 

communiqué, ko'myniitkei. 

complaisant, komple'zaint. 

compte rendu, kdt rady. 

con amore, kon a'moirei.! 

concierge, kds]stx3. 

concordat, kenkoidet. 

condottiert, kondot’jeiri:.t 

confréere, kdtretr. 

congé @élire, kd5zei d ei'lir.? 

connoisseur, konei'soir.® 

contre-lemps, kdtrota. | 

conversazione, konvoseetsi- | 
‘ouni. | 

coquette, ko'ket.4 

cordon, kordé. 

corps adiplomatigue, ko? dit- 
plou’matirk. 

corsage, koirsaiz.° 

cortége, koirteiz.° 

corvée, koirvei.® 

costumter, kost'‘juimja(r). 

coterie, kouterit. 

cotillion, kotiljon. 

couchant, kaut\ent. , 

couleur de rose, kulotr 
rouz. 

coup de grace, kui do grais. 

coup de main, kui do mé. 

coup de soleil, kui do so'lei. 

coup d’état, kui d ei'ta.® 

coup @atl, kui d 9). 


do 
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coupé, kurpei. 

coupon, kurpd. 

cotite que covite, kuit ke kutt. 
crayon, kreion. 

creche, kreil. 

crescendo, kre’\endo. 

cretin, krittin. | 
crevasse, kri'ves. 

crochet, krou\ei. 


_ croquet, kroukei. 


cut bono, kai bouno. 

cuisine, kwi'zim. 

cutsse, kwiis. 

cul-de-sac, ky| do sak. 

Culturkampf, kul'tuirkampt. 

curé, kyrei. 

Czar, zai(r). 

Czarina, zarrino. 

Czarewttch, -owttz, zatrevit\,’ 
-vits. 

Czech, t\ek. 

dats, delis. 

danseuse, AASE!Z. 

Dauphin, dortin. 

debonair, debo'ne1o(r). 

débris, debrit. 

début, deiby.§ 

débutant, -ante, debyta, -dt. 

déjeuner a la fourchette, deiza1- 
nei a la fuir'{et. 

démenti, dei miatit.§ 

dénotiment, dei nuima.® 


a, pAtte, Mann. 


3 konoso!. 
6 ei’‘tal. 


2 e'lir. 
give el for e, etc. 


ti, 


9, PEU, schon. 


4 ko-. 
7 gatrivit. 


y, pu, UHM. 4G, DAN. 


© y not sounded by those who 
8 de-.-—W.R. 
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de novo, da! nouvo. Listeddfodd, ais'tefod.9 

depot, depo. élan, ei la.8 

de rigueur, doa riigair.? | élite, ei'list.§ 

deshabille, desa'bitl, éloge, ei'louz.§ 

detour, detuto(r). embarras de richesse, ambara 1 

de trop, de trou. do rifes. 

devoir, devwair. embonpoint, Abdpwé.}2 

dies non, daiiiz non. embouchure, a’ bui\yir.18 

Dieu et mon adroit, djo* ei md | émeute, ei’mait,8 im‘juit. 
drwa.4 _ employé, a’ plwajei, em’ploiei.14 

dilettante, dili‘teenti. _ empressement, A’ presma. 

adistrait, dits'trei.® en bloc, & blok. 

divan, di'veen. | encenta, en'sitnjo. 

Dives, daivitz. enceinte, A's&t. 

doctrinatre, doktri'ne19(r). encore, a'korr. 

dolce far niente, dolt\ei® far | en famille, G fa'mill. 
ni’entei.® enfant perdu, afd peirdy. 

donna, dona. enfant terrible, afa teritbl. 

douane, dui’ain. en masse, G mas. 

double entendre, dub] a'tadr. | ennuz, tin'wit. 

douceur, duiseir. en régle, a reigl. 

eau de Cologne, ou do” keloun. | ex route, G ruit. 

eau-de-vie, ou da? vil. ensemble, G'sabl. 

écarté, ei kartei. entente cordtale, Atat kordjal. 

Eclairctssement, eV kleivsitsma.$ | entourage, a'turras3. 

éclat, ei’kla.? en tout cas, a tui ka, 

edelwetss, eidolvais. | entrée, Atrei. 

édition de luxe, eVditsj5® do | entremets, aitromei.! 
lyks. entre nous, Gtre 1 nut. 


Liffend:, e'fendii. envelope, Aviloup, enviloup.!7 
Eiffel, aitl. epergne, e pon. 


E, PIN. 95, PONZ, G8, UN. X, ACH. ¢, 7CH. 


fon. 2rigal. 8 djone.4droai sh idi-. 6 olsun dil} % e-. 
%-at. Mais'teSvoud. 1 G- or om-. 12 Impossible in English- 
French. 1% -uto(r). 14 Only the latter. kar, 16 -t9, 17 en-, 
onvoloup.—W. RX. 

Be 
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esclandre, eskladr. 
escritoire, eskriitwair.! 
espiéglerie, es pjeiglorii. 
espionage, eSpjonda3. 

esprit de corps, espri: do koir. 
établissement, ei'tabliisma.? 
étagere, eta’ Er. 

etiquette, etii’ ket. 

exigeant, -te, egzi!’3a1,® -dt. 
ex-officio, eks 9'fi\jo. 

ex parte, eks patti. 

exposé, ekspo'zei.4 
extempore, eks'tempori. 
Jacade, fa'said. 


facile princeps, feesili prinseps. 
Jacon de parler, {asd do parlei. 


fatence, faids. 

fainéant, feineid. 

fait accomph, feit a‘k5plit. 
fakir, feekita(r). 

fantasia, fen'teiz9.° 
fantoccint, feento't\ini. 
farceur, farseir. 

faubourg, foubuir. 

Jaute de mieux, fout de m)¢. 
Jauteuil, fouterl.® 

faux pas, fou pai. 

felo de se, felo di sit. 


femme de chambre, fam do \abr. 


Fete, feit. 
feu de joie, {6 de 3wa. 


a, patte, Mann. $, PEU, schdn. JY, pU, RUHn. 4G, PAN. 


1 o1=5 2 e-. 3 eg’ zuzd. 


—W.R. 


fiacre, fitakr. 
fiancé, -ée, fiidisei.? 
fiasco, fi'asko. 
jichu, fisy. 

finale, finan. 
Jinesse, fir'nes. ® 
jirn, fitrn. 
fiambeau, fleembo. 


fiamboyant, fleem'boient. 


Jieche, fleis. 

fleur de tts, flor do lit. 
Jorte, fartei.9 
Jortissimo, for'tiisiimo.!” 
Sracas, fraka.™ 

Sranc, frenk. 

Frau, frau. 

Fréulein, froilain.!2 
gala, gaile. 

garcon, gars. 
gasconade, geske'neid.!* 
gauche, gous. 
gaucherie, gouseri. 
Gemint, dZeminai. 
gendarme, 30’ dairm. 
genre, Zar. 

giaour, d3au0(r). 

glacé, glasei. 

glacier, gleesj9o(r). 
glacts, glasi. 

eltssade, gli’sa:d.} 
goitre, goite(r). 


4 eks’pouzel. %-zjo. %TI have 
never heard this; foutel seems the familiar form. 7 fi/Gsei. § fi’nes. 
°-1, 10 for’tisimou. © -a1, 12 Usually frolain. 1° geesko’neid. 
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gramme, gram, greem. 

grande vitesse, grad vii'tes.) 

&roschen, gro\oen. 

guillotine, giljo’tin.? 

guipure, gir'pyr. 

habitué, a'bittwei. 

harem, hetrem. 

hauteur, houtorr. 

haut ton, hou td. 

LTebe, hitbi. 

Flerr, heir, 

hiatus, hai‘eitos. 

flinterland, hintorlant.® 

hont soit qui mal y pense, honit 
swa * ki: mal i: 5 pas. 

hors de combat, ho: de komba.¢ 

hotel de ville, ou'tel do vitl. 

fluguenots, hjuigenots. 

hyperbole, hai’patbali. 

ich dien, itg? dit. 

tmbrogtio, im'brouljo. 

tmpasse, Epais. 

impromptu, im'promptju.s 

incognito, in'kognito, 

insouctance, &'suisitas.2 

Jager, jeigor.® 

Jalouste, zaluizis.10 

Jardiniere, zadimnje.) 

Je ne sats quot, 39 ne sei kwa,1 

jet @eau, 3ei d ou. 


E, DIN. 5, AONz 


u Jy Ry 


£ goa. 
10 -U-, 


Sto: OF ep 
1 kwanr. 
19 English-German lendstoim. 
—W.R. 
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2 gilotiin or gilo’timn. 
7 English-German if. 
12 dzuidzuib. 
16 leepis. 


Io! 


Jeu desprit, 56 d es'prit. 

journal, zurnal. 

Jujube, Zuizutb.2 

Katser, kaizo(r). 

khan, katn. 

Khedive, kei'dity.33 

kindergarten, kindegaitn. 

kiosk, kit’osk., 

hirschwasser, kitr\vasar. 

kraal, kratl. 

kreutzer, kroitser.? 

Ayrte, kirii. 

Koran, ko'ramn, kovren, 
koron.14 

laissez faire, lesei fetr. 

Lama, laime. 

landsturm, land\tuirm.} 

landwehr, landveir. 

Laocoon, \ei'skoon. 

lapis lazuli, leipis  lezjulai. 

lapsus lingua, lepses lingwit. 

lares, leiriiz, 

Lateran, leteron. 

latrine, lotriin. 

lazzaront, letso’rouni!.!7 

legerdemain, ledzod0’mein. 

levée, levi. 

lingua franca, lingwa frenko. 

“iqueur, lit'kotr.9 

“ittérateur, liteiratotr.18 


ae a ee ne Re ae 


@, UN. 


X, @CH. ¢, 7CH. 

3 English-German hintoleend. 
*im‘promtju. ° -(r), 
'3 ke-. “ko'ram, koron. 
1, 18 literatei(r). 
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litre, litte(r). 

locale, \okal. 

locum tenens, loukem timenz. 

Louvre (the), luivr. 

louvre (a), laive(r). 

Madame, madam. 

Mademotselle, raadrawazel. 

Madonna, medone. 

Magna Charta, megno kato. 

maison de santé, rmeizds de 
satel. 

maitre @hotel, meitr d ou'tel. 

mal & propos, mal a pro’pou. 

marguerite, marge rit. 

martonette, meerie net. 

mark (Germ. coin), matk. 

Marsetllaise, maisel'jeiz.4 

massage, MAasai3. 

matériel, ma teriiel.2 

matinée musicale, 
myzitkal.? 

mauvatse honte, moveiz dt. 

mediocre, medi’ouke(r).4 

meerschaum, miie\om. 

mélée, meilei.® 

ménage, Mendis. 

ménagerte, menazori.® 

menu, meny, menju." 

mésalliance, meizaliidas.® 

messieurs, me\ez.® 

métayer, me'teiei. 


matinei 


a, pAtte, Mann. 


9, PEU, schOn. 
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metempsychosis, metempsi- 
‘kouzis.!° | 

metre, raiite(r). 

metronome, metronom.!! 

mirabile dictu, mivreibili 
diktju.!? 

mirage, mi'rarz.3 

mitratlleuse, vairtra’jaiz. 

modus vivendt, moudes vai- 
‘vendai. 

motiré, mwarel.!® 

Monseigneur, m5'seinjair. 

Monsieur, raysyy.'* 

morceau, morsou.!® 

mot, Mou. 

motif, rao’ tif. 

muezsin, rou’edzin.!® 

muftt, matti. 

munshi, ruins. 

naive, Nalty. 

natveté, naivtel. 

née, Nel. 

névé, neivel.!" 

nirvana, ne}\’vaine. 

nist, naisal. 

noblesse oblige, nobles o’blirg. 

nom de plume, nd de plym. 

nom de guerre, nd de ger. 

nonchalant, nd\a'la. 

nonchalance, nd\a'las. 

nonparet/, nonparel.!§ 


y, pu, AUHm. , PAN. 


1—leiz, 2272 8-i-, 4 miidio:ko (surely not a loan word). 
5melei. 6-dzori. *% Also me’nu:. 8 mezalids. 9% mesgoz. 
10 -sis. 1t-noum. !-ju. &moa-. 1! mesjai. ' moisgou. 
16mu-.  ne'vel. 18 nonpa‘rel.—W.2. 
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nous, Naus. 
nous verrons, Nut veElrs.! 


nouveaux riches, nuivo? rir}. 


nuance, nyds. 

oasts, ou’eisis. 
obbligato, obli:’gaito.? 
octrot, oktrwat.4 
asophagus, i\'sofeges. 
olla podrida, ole po'driide. 
Gi th Ail. 

oublette, wibli’et. 
outré, uttrel. 

pace, peisi. 

patllasse, peljos.® 
paletot, peelto. 
panacea, pend’siie. 


papter-maché, papjei ma:fei.® 


par excellence, par ekselas. 


parterre, par'teir, pai’tere(r). 


parvenu, parveny. 
Pasha, pasa, pola. 
passé, pasel. 
passe-partout, pas-par’ tut. 
pastille, pes’tiil. 

patois, patwa.! 

penchant, pala. 

pension, pas}d. 

perdu, peirdy. 

persifiage, peirsiiflais, 8 


personagrata, poi’soune greita. 
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personnel, peirsonel.® 


| petite, potiit. 


petite culture, potit kyl’ ty’ Tae 

Pfennig, pleniig.l 

phthisis, Saisis. 

piano (subst.), piano, pi’seno.1! 

piano (adv.), pi'aimo. 

pianoforte, pi'anofoiti. 

plastre, pi este(r). 

piazza, pi'atso, pi’setse. 

piece de résistance, pjeis do 
rei’ ziistas.? 

pince-nez, pés nel. 

piquant, pitkent. 

piqué, pitkei. 

pis aller, pitz® alei. 

plebiscite, plebisiit. 


_ Pleiades, plaisdiiz. 


poco curante, pouko kui- 
‘rantei.l4 

poignard, ponjed, sometimes 1 
spelt ontard. 

point @apput, pwé d’a'pwil. 

pongee, pondzi.!é 

port cochére, poirt ko'Seir. 

portemonnaie, poirtmonei. 

porticre, portjeir. 

poste restante, post restat. 

post meridiem, poust mi'ri- 


djem. 


€, PIN. 5, PONS. 


1 verd. 2 nuvou. 3 -i-. 

French peetoa:. 8 -o-. 

piznou. 2 pi’seno-. 
Ake 


@, UN. 


* -od!. 
® English-French kaltjuo. 
Leah Nip 


X, @CH. 6G, 7CH. 


 English- 
1 Only 
16 pAn‘dzit. 


5 -jees. § male. 
10 Lig, 


14 ti, 1 Better. 
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pour encourager les autres, 
pur d’kurazei leiz outr. 

pour parler, pur parlei. 

pour prendre congé, pur pradr 
kdzei. 

précis, preisii. 

préfei, prefei. 

prestige, pres til. 

preux chevalier, prur Seve- 
‘lite(r).? 

priedieu, pridjg. 

prima donna, pritma dona. 

prima facie, praime feifit. 

proces verbal, prosei veirbal. 

promenade, prom’nard. 

pronunciamento, pronansia- 
‘mento.’ 

pro rata, prou reitel. 

programme, prougrem. 

protégé, proteizei. 

puggaree, pager. 

quanité négligeable, katiitei 4 
neglizabl.6 

guartette, kwoi'tet. 

guast, kweisai. 

guatrefoil, keetrofoil.® 

queue, ke. 

gui vive, kit? vitv. 

quondam, kwondem. 

raconteur, ra kdtoir. 

ragout, regu. 
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| vatson @étre, reizd d eitr. 


Rajah, raidze. 
vrallentando, ralen'tando. 
ranche, rains. 
rapprochement, ra'pro\ma. 
rationale, reeSo'neili. 
rechauffé, re'\oufei. 
razzia, ratsja. 

recherché, re'\eir\ei.8 
reconnaissance, Vi’ konisons. 
reconnottre, reke'noita(r). 
refrain, vifrein. 

régime, reiziim.? 
Reichsrat(h), raigsratt. 
Reichstag, raigstaig. 
Renaissance, ri'neisas. 
rendezvous, radei’vui.10 
rentes, rat. 

repertoire, repeirtwair,!! 
repoussé, re pusei.!2 
requiem, rekwiem. 
restaurant, restora. 
résumé, rei zymel.!2 
revetllé, re'veiei.|4 
reverie, reverii.® 

riant, rir. 

ricochet, riko'\ei.'6 

role, roul. 

rondeau, rddo.." 

rondel, rddel.'8 

roturier, ro'tyritei.!® 


a 


a, Atte, Mann. 


1 pre-. 7!! 


‘ki. Sre'fofei. 9» re-. 

13 ye'zumei. 4 ri’veli. 

rondel. 1 -iei.—W.R. 
/ 


$, PEU, schon. 


3 -sia’mentou. 
10 yadi’vur. 
15 yej-, 


y, £U, AUHm. G, AAN. 


6 keato-. 
137 ia 


4-j-. 5 neglizarbl, 
11 repoitwa. 


16 rikofei. 47 Usually rondou. 
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roué, ruiel. 
rouge, YU3. 
rouge et noir, ruiz, el Nwair. 
roulade, ruilad.} 
ruche, ry\.? 
ruse, YYiZ, ruiz.? 
sabot, sabo.* 
sachet, sa\ei.® 
saga, seiga.® 
sahib, satith. 
salaam, solaim. 
salon, sald. 
sangfroid, safrwa..! 
sans-culottes, sa ky'lot. 
sans-facon, $a fasd. 
sans-souct, 8 SUI’SII. 
Sassenach, seesinek. 
sauerkraut, sauokraut. 
sauve gui peut, souv kit pg. 
savant, sava.? 
savotr-faire, savwar 1° fer. 
savotr-vivre, savwayr 1° vitvr. 
scrutin de liste, skryté deo list. 
scherzo, skeirtso. 
séance, seids. 
seigneur, SeInjair. 
seigneury, SUNJOr. : 
serviette, ssirvjet.2 
€, PIN. 95, ONE. 

3 ruiz. 

9 geevd. 


etuldids ?-rut\: 
Se -Otee! wo: le. DOE: 
W.R. 
been an error.—ED, 
18 gwo-.—W.R. 


14 Also 


2 sweiv. 7 dzui--—W.R. 


LIST OF LOAN WORDS 


ce, UN. 


10 -wal. 
13 « grgefito,”’ as originally given by the author, seems to have 
jeik. 
19 Originally ‘* solidazre, 
Solidgio(r), but solitaire is probably meant.—Ep. 
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Secures, Selvr. 

sgraffito, gre’fitto.'8 
sheikh, \itk.\4 

stesta, si\’este.1 

Signor, sinjoir. 

Signora, sin’jorra, 
Signorina, siinjorriine,16 
silhouette, silu’et. 

sime gua non, saini kwei non. 
sobriquet, sobri'kei. 
sot-disant, swat’ ditzd. 
soirée, swairei.}8 

solitaire, solitsie(r).19 
sortie, soirti. 

sotto voce, soto voutiei. 
Sou, SUI. 

souvenir, suivenir. 
staccato, sta’katto. 

suave, Sy atv. 

sub judice, sAb dzudisi.! 
suite, Swit. 

surveillance, soi'veiljons. 
tableau vivant, tablo vitvd. 
table @héte, taib\| d out. 
tapis, tapi. 

fazza, tetso. 

technique, tek’nitk, 

terra incognita, tera in'kognito. 


X,-QCH, -* G,\7CH. 


4gebou. ° selei. 


11 list. 


6 gargo. 
12 goi-.— 
9 gi-, -jo-. 1% goa. 
solidea(r),” Hoe 
soli'teia(r). 
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téle-a-téte, teit a teit. 
thaler, tatler.} 

tic douloureux, tik dutlu'ru:.? 
timbre, tébr. 

tirade, ti'reid. 

toilette, twalet.? 

tour de force, tury do foirs. 
tournure, tuirnyr. 

tout ensemble, tuit* a’sdabl. 
train de luxe, tré do lyks. 
trait, trel. 

tremolo, tremolo. 

trio, tYlio. 

Trisagion, tri'segion. 
troupe, truip. 

tulle, tyl.® 

tu quogue, tyui kwoukwi. 
turquoise, tyrkwaz,® tox'koiz. 
uhlan, uilen.’ 

ukase, ju; keis. 

Vallauris (ware), valori:.® 
valenciennes, valds'jen. 
valet, velit. 


valet de chambre, valei de \abr. 
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valise, voliiz. 
vaudeville, voudviil. 
vedette, vi det. 

vertu, veirty. 

verve, VEIrv.? 

vignette, vin'jet. 
vinaigrette, vinei' gret. 
violoncello, vaiolon’t{elo. 
virtuoso, veitju'ouzo. 
vis a vis, Viz) a vil. 
visé, Viizel. 

viséed, Viizeid. 
vivandiére, Viivad'jeir. 
vivat, vi'vai. 

wva Voce, Valve VOUuSsI. 
volte face, volt fas. 
Walhalla, ve\'heelo. 
zeitgeist, tsaitgaist. 
zeitung, tsaitun. 
zenana, zi naine. 
zither, ziSer. 
Zollverein, tsolforain. 
Zouave, ZU AV. 


a, patie, Mann. 
E, PIN. 95, ONZ. 


1 -(r). *duilure. 3 toilet. 4 tut. 
ll vaivet.—W.R. 


jur-. ®? %voarv. 10 viz, 


6, PEU, schon. 
@, UN. 


y, U, AUHm. 4, PAN. 
ZaCHio7 C,2CH, 
b tule 2° tyre? ea en len 


VI 
HINTS FOR TEACHERS 


METHOD RECOMMENDED 


§ 164. The subject of phonetics having as yet been very 
little taught in English schools, the outline of a method which 
has been found practically useful may not be unacceptable. 

The imitative faculties are so strong in early childhood that 
it is desirable to try to give young children a practical mastery 
of the sounds from the very beginning, before they can be 
expected to learn much as to the manner of their formation. 
They ought to have some drill in pronouncing the sounds of 
English and French in the Kindergarten! Experience shows 
that little children of six years of age are quite capable of 
observing some of the most important distinctions in phonetics, 
e.g., between lip, point and back consonants, between stops and 
continuants, and between consonants which are voiced and 
unvoiced. But it is impossible to teach phonetics systematically 
without some phonetic notation ; and as, in secondary schools, 
most children come having already learnt the ordinary spelling 
at home, it seems difficult to attempt a course of lessons in 
phonetics before they are tolerably familiar with the ordinary 
spelling, say at about ten years of age.? And meantime the 
teacher who is acquainted with the subject may do much in 
teaching them to pronounce clearly and well, and may lay a 
good foundation for the more systematic teaching which is to 
follow. 

In the following suggestions on the teaching of phonetics I 
assume then that the children are about ten years of age, but 


1 Nowadays we do not believe in teaching French much before ten ; and 
we do believe in teaching it phonetically at the very outset.—W. 2. 

2 The important problem is how to teach the sounds to beginners, 
especially in the elementary school, before the ordinary spelling is learnt. 
—W.R. (To my mind also the more modern system indicated in the pre- 
ceding notes means a decided advance on the method recommended in 
the text.— ED.) 
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it is hoped that they may be useful for older pupils also, as it 
is not proposed to sketch out a course of lessons in detail, but 
only to give some broad outlines and general instructions which 
each teacher can adapt to his own class. 

§ 165. The first and most important matter will be to teach 
the English sounds as thoroughly as possible, for when this is 
done, the formation and classification of French and German 
sounds will easily be understood. But as it may be taken for 
granted that the pupils already know a little French, at least as 
it appears in books,! and in any case a few foreign sounds are 
wanted for the pronunciation of loan words from French and 
other languages, it will be desirable to teach a few of the most 
prominent sounds of French and German, in connexion with 
English phonetics, before beginning a systematic study of the 
sounds of these languages ; to do so will vary the lessons agree- 
ably and make them more interesting. | 

§ 166. The chief things we have to teach are these :— 

(1) English sounds and the ordinary alphabet do not corre- 

spond. 

(2) A phonetic English alphabet. 

(3) A few sounds from French and German. 

(4) The structure of the vocal organs. 

(5) Formation and classification of sounds. 

(6) To read English aloud from phonetic spelling. 

(7) To analyse English words into their component sounds. 

It will be convenient to discuss separately the teaching- of 
each of these divisions of the subject, although instruction in 
several of them may be going on simultaneously. 

§$ 167. I. Sounds and Symbols do not agree.—First 
show that the sounds of English do not correspond with the 
twenty-six letters of our alphabet, and that— 

(1) For some sounds we must use digraphs, ¢.g., sh, th, ee, 
00, aS in SHe, THe, DEEZ, food. 

(2) For some we have no symbols at all. We cannot dis- 
tinguish the sounds in Zu¢ and fvué, THs and THéstle, sir and 
leisure. 


1 See p. 107, note 1.—Ep. 
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(3) We often use different symbols for the same sound, as 
in K2//, Cat, Queen, eCHo. 


§ 168. II. The Phonetic Alphabet.—It is best to learn 
this by degrees, taking a few new sounds in each lesson, and 
carrying on simultaneously the teaching as to formation and 
classification of letters, and the combination of the easier sounds 
in words. 

Point out the difference between the sounds and their names, 
showing that the names are generally distinct from the sounds. 

When teaching the vowels and diphthongs, let the list of 
key-words be learnt first, and then the names of the sounds. 

The children should finish learning the alphabet before learn- 
ing the formation and classification of all the sounds, and it 
will be convenient to teach the names of the short vowels before 
attempting the long ones. The reasons for this are that (1) 
whole sentences can be constructed with short vowels only, and 
(2) that we use no new symbols for the vowels in fer, pit, put, 
and only a slightly altered symbol for the vowel in pot. 
So it is a good plan to teach words having these four 
vowels as soon as the six stops and three nasals have been 
learnt. ‘The first spelling lesson contains no sounds besides 
these, and it might be read in the second lesson of the course. 


The order suggested is as follow :— 


I. Stops and Nasals with e, i, 9, u Spelling lesson I. 
2. Consonants as far as 3 5 Lg 
3. All the Consonants 7" III. 
4. The Short Vowels a, & 3 IV. 
5. The Short Unaccented Vowels 9, i, 0 * ANAL 
6. The Long Vowels _ VIT., VITl. 
7. The Diphthongs i" [X., X. 


The diphthongs might be learnt after the reading lessons 
have been begun. 


The teacher will find all the rarer sounds fully illustrated on 
p. XVii. 


1 © was used for 9 in the former editions. —Ep., 
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When the children have learnt to analyse the diphthongs 
into the sounds which compose them, they should, in 
repeating the alphabet, say :-— 

tj =t+ J aly = Ox at dj =ox+ik 
dj=-d+3 au = ar +m ju=jtu 

§$ 169. III. The Most Necessary Sounds in French 
and German.—These are the vowels in fatte, peu, pu, the 
four nasal vowels, and the consonants in ach and ich. 
Diagram V will be a help in teaching some of the new vowels. 

French sounds should also be compared with English when 
teaching the English diphthongs ixa, ura in peer and poor. 
Compare these diphthongs with the sounds ix and ur as they 
occur both in English words without r and in French words 
with r following, thus :— 


peel peer Fr. pire 

pool poor Ir. pour 
Pronounced 

pixl piza(r) pir 

pu:l pura(r) purr ! 


§ 170. IV. Structure of the Vocal Organs.—This can- 
not be explained much more simply than by referring to the 
diagrams I-IV and using the explanations in §§ 12-17. 

§ 171. V. Formation and _ classification of the 
Sounds.—This must be taught in such a way as to lead the 
children to discover as much as possible by their own obser- 
vation. Many details which have been mentioned in the 
previous chapters should be omitted, being intended for the 
teacher only, who will want to know much more than he is able 
to impart; but the order in which the chief facts are there 
explained has been carefully arranged to assist students in 
passing from the more obvious distinctions to those which are 
less noticeable, and more difficult to grasp, and this order 
might be followed in teaching children. 


1 pur (with close u).— W.R..; Ep. 
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It will certainly be found expedient in teaching to explain 
consonants before vowels, and the stops first of all. Again, 
amongst the stops, p and b, in which the action of the lips can 
so easily be seen, naturally come first. Then the distinction as 
to place, between lips, point of the tongue and back of the 
tongue, is easier to make out than that between voiced and 
unvoiced consonants, so it should be the first distinction noted. 
Two children of six have been found quite well able, in one 
lesson of a few minutes, to pronounce the name of y, and to 
classify the stops and nasals as lip, point, and back consonants, 
observing the difference for themselves. The difference between 
stops and continuants is also very easy to observe, and it might 
come next in order. 

Again, though we have observed that it is convenient to 
teach the names and sounds of the short vowels at a very early 
stage, we shall find, when the formation and classification of 
the vowels are to be taught, that it is easier to begin by 
studying the long vowels, and not those which are short and 
fleeting. 

It is a useful exercise to let the children write the conson- 
ants down the middle of a sheet of paper, gradually filling in 
the names which describe them, thus :— 


ENGLISH CONSONANTS. 


Breath 
P at \ ips. 


b Voiced 
t B 
Stops a Vv } Point. 

k B 

g V } Back, 

m VV siLips 
, Nasal Jn V Point. 
= y V Back. 
So |Side 1 V Po; 
4ltrill r ov ae 
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M B ; 
= V \ Lips 
: 4  Liptceth ? 
6 B Point-teeth. 
; 6 NV. 
Continuants. 5 B 
i Vv | Point. 
: f | Point blade | 
j V Front 
h B Throat 
. {tf =t+f 
Composite| =d+z 


The German consonants in ach and ick might be taught in 
connexion with the English continuants, the French vowels in 
patte, peu, pu, immediately after the classification of the five 
principal vowels, az, ei, iz, ou, uz, and the nasal vowels when all 
the long English vowels have been studied. 

$172. VI. Reading aloud from Phonetic Spelling.— 
This exercise is a very necessary one, and will afford an excel- 
lent opportunity for training the children to pronounce clearly 
and well. But it will be found necessary to recognise some 
differences between the pronunciation represented in this book 
and that of the teacher, seeing that no two people pronounce 
exactly alike, and to tolerate some varieties of pronunciation 
among the children themselves. We cannot fix upon any 
standard pronunciation which will be universally accepted.! 
There are several pronunciations of English tolerated amongst 
educated people, besides those which are condemned as vulgar. 
The teacher should study the varieties of pronunciation pointed 
out in §$ 144-157, as well as the common mistakes to be > 
guarded against, in §§ 177-179. 

Though it has been thought desirable to use fixed forms of 
spelling for the variable words, it must be remembered that 
this may not accurately show their pronunciation when com- 

* This is one of the great tasks which must now be taken in hand.—W. 2. 
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bined in sentences, ‘The teacher should also study the list of 
weak words in § 150, and make the children notice some of the 
weak forms in the course of the reading lessons.1 

It would not be difficult to begin reading a narrative in the 
very first lesson, deciphering it by the help of an occasional 
reference to the phonetic alphabet ; but this course is not 
recommended. The children would not see what was aimed 
at, or why they should be troubled with an unaccustomed 
spelling, unless they had first received a little instruction in 
phonetics. Before they attempt to read a narrative they should 
(1) commit to memory all the consonants and vowels (the diph- 
thongs might be learnt afterwards) ; (2) learn some of the more 
obvious distinctions between different classes of sounds; and 
(3) read some of the spelling lessons—at least the first five— 
learning to spell the words aloud. They might begin to read the 
first spelling lesson as early as the second lesson of the course. 

$173. VII. Analysis of Words.—This is a matter of no 
little difficulty, because in English we pronounce unaccented 
words and syllables so indistinctly, and some of the sounds are 
so short and fleeting that it is difficult to ascertain their real 
character. Moreover our minds are much confused by our 
irregular spelling, and it is as difficult to learn to trust the ear 
in phonetics as to trust the eye in drawing. Just as the 
beginner in drawing thinks he sees foreshortened lines and 
spaces nearly as large as those which face him, because he 
knows what their size really is, and imagines that a distant 
hill looks green when it really looks blue or purple, because he 
knows if it were near he would see it to be covered with green 
grass and trees, so that he cannot, without long training, learn 
to trust his sight and draw things as they appear ; so beginners 
in phonetics, thinking they know words to be pronounced 
according to the spelling, seem unable to trust their ears and 
to write down what they hear. And even after some training, 
we are still liable, when we repeat words to see how we pro- 


1 In the former editions, where fixed forms were used also for weak 
words, this passage included a warning against an unnatural use of the 
emphatic forms,—Ep. 

INTRO. I 
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nounce them, to depart from the pronunciation which we use 
when we are speaking unconsciously. 

For instance, Dr. Ellis tells of an old lady who stoutly as- 
serted that she always pronounced /ecture as lektjue(r), and the 
very next minute unawares said lektfa(r), with the same ending 
as teacher, just like other people. Dr. Sweet too observes that 
few people realise that they pronounce farther and save her 
exactly like father and savour. It is a good experiment, if we 
can find a friend upon whom we may venture to try such ex- 
periments without endangering our friendship, to ask some one 
who says ¢/zs year, changing the s into f, or adds r to zdea in 
the tdea of tt, whether he ever pronounces in this fashion, for 
the reply will undoubtedly be an indignant denial, although 
most! cultivated men and a large proportion of? cultivated 
women pronounce in this manner, and we shall probably soon 
catch him in the very act he so vehemently repudiated. 

As therefore the analysis of words is difficult, and that of 
sentences far more so, it will be sufficient to ask children to 
analyse single words. For this purpose they should have much 
practice in— 

(1) Spelling aloud words pronounced by the teacher. 

(2) Spelling aloud words seen in phonetic spelling. 

(3) Writing phonetically from dictation ; and lastly, 

(4) Transcribing into phonetic spelling words and passages 
spelt in the ordinary way. 

This last is difficult, and should be reserved to the end of 
the course. A series of graduated exercises in it is given at 
II., pp. 69-77. For the Key, see I., §§ 180, 181. 

§ 174. How to Spell Aloud.—The only difficulties here 
are (1) Syllable division, and (2) How to name the short vowels. 
Rules for syllable division are given in § 140; but the 
teacher will not go far wrong if he follows these two simple 
directions. (1) Aim at a natural division of syllables, according 
to sound and not according to spelling. Hour, fire, and chasm . 
are dissyllables in reality, just like power, higher, and season, 
and should be divided accordingly. (2) When several con- 

' Many. 7? Some.—W.R. 
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sonants occur between two vowels they may be divided at 
pleasure in the way which seems most natural. 

Short accented vowels, when isolated, are to be called at, 
et, et, it, ot, ut, because it is difficult to pronounce them 
alone, but the introduction of the t sound would make a con- 
fusion in spelling, so the children should take them with the 
consonant which follows, not breaking up at all such mono- 
syllables as 74 om, and dividing such words as ded, nod into 
two parts only, thus :—b, ed; n, od. 

Short unaccented vowels require to be treated differently, 
except 1 in close syllables, that is in syllables ending with a 
consonant. i may be taken with the consonant following it in 
such words as 7-¢end, adis-tress ; but in open syllables, where 
no consonant follows in the same syllable, it must be pronounced 
alone, ¢.g., in ni-’ses-i-ti, di-’poz-i-to-ri. 

The unaccented vowels 9 and 0 are to be called by their 
names—@ and short 0. Otherwise, if a were taken with a 
consonant following, the children would identify it with a, 
making the an in organ [organ] just like an in hunter [hanta(r)], 
and if they tried to pronounce an isolated 0, or 0 with a con- 
sonant following, they would really pronounce ou, making oz 
in foloz like ouz in flouz.! 

The short unaccented vowels u as in intu, influons, 
and ei as in essay [esei], survey [sezvei], subst., are so rare, 
except when u occurs as part of the diphthong ju (see §§ 103, 
105), that it is hardly worth while to make the children call 
them short uand short ei. It may suffice to call them ur 2 
and ei. 

$175. Miscellaneous Exercises.—The teacher will 
have no difficulty in inventing a variety of exercises to test the 
children’s knowledge and cultivate their powers of observation. 
It will interest them, for instance, and be useful also, to give 
them a list of words in ordinary spelling illustrating the nine 
values of the letter a (§ 80), or the four values of the digraph 
ng (§ 66), and to ask them to write after each word the proper 
phonetic symbol for a or mg. But it would be a waste of time 


1 Which would be no mistake, 2 2.— WR, 
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to attempt to show them all the intricacies of ordinary spelling, 
as exhibited in the exx. in §§ 19-59. 


§ 176. How to Teach the Sounds of French and 
German.—lIt is so easy to explain the sounds of French and 
German when once a good foundation of English phonetics has 
been laid that the teacher will probably find no difficulty in 
simplifying the French and German sections of this book and 
adapting them to his class. ‘The cultivation of the ear and the 
vocal organs to enable the children to distinguish and reproduce 
correctly the new sounds and combinations of sounds, will no 
doubt require a good deal of patience, but the work will be 
wonderfully facilitated by a sound elementary knowledge of 
phonetics, and what is learnt will be so clearly grasped that it 
will not easily be forgotten. 

The other important requirement is that, in the children’s 
first course of lessons in a foreign language, some sort of pho- 
netic spelling should be used. The particular alphabets 
formerly used in this work were commended to the teacher’s 
notice as being peculiarly easy to read, to write, and to print; 
but, for reasons stated elsewhere, the international alphabet of 
the Maitre Phonétique has been substituted for them in the 
present edition. 

Teachers who have tried the experiment of using phonetic 
spelling in this way are unanimous in pronouncing it a far more 
effectual plan than to begin with ordinary spelling. The child 
sees how each word should be pronounced, and is saved from 
those perpetual corrections and fault-findings which are so 
wearisome and discouraging to beginners. To those who ob- 
serve that this involves the trouble of learning two things 
instead of one, M. Passy’s reply is that when a man is told to 
convey a load of bricks from one place to another, he does not 
complain because he has to take a wheelbarrow as well. 

It may perhaps be useful and instructive to print here the 
rules which have been adopted by the /nternational Phonetic 
Association. 
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PRINCIPES PEDAGOGIQUES DE L’ASSOCIATION 
PHONETIQUE INTERNATIONALE 


Administration: Fonetth, Bourg-la-Reine (France) 


1.—Ce qu'il faut étudier d’abord dans une langue étrangétre, 
ce n’est pas le langage plus ou moins archaique de la litérature, 
mais le langage parlé de tous les jours. 


2.—Le premier soin du maitre doit étre de rendre parfaite- 
ment familiers aux éléves les sos de la langue étrangere. Dans 
ce but il se servira d’une transcription phonétique qui sera em- 
ployee a l’exclusion de l’orthographe traditionelle pendant la 
premitre partie du cours. 


3.—En second lieu, le maitre fera étudier les phrases et les 
tournures idiomatiques les plus usuelles de la langue é¢trangére. 
Pour cela il fera étudier des textes suivis, dialogues, descriptions 
et récits, aussi faciles, aussi naturels et aussi intéressants que 
possible. 


4.—Il enseignera d’abord la grammaire inductivement, 
comme corollaire et généralisation des faits observés pendant la 
lecture ; une étude plus systématique sera réservée pour la fin. 

; pius sy 


5.—Autant que possible, il rattachera les expressions de la 
langue étrangtre directement aux idées, ou a d’autres expres- 
sions de la méme langue, non 4a celles de la langue maternelle. 
Toutes les fois qu'il le pourra, il remplacera donc la traduction 
par des lecons de choses, des lecons sur des images et des 
explications données dans la langue étrangere. 


6.—Quand plus tard il donnera aux éléves des devoirs écrits 
a faire, ce seront d’abord des reproductions de textes déja lus 
et expliqués, puis de récits faits par luimméme de vive voix ; 
ensuite viendront les rédactions libres ; les versions et les 
themes seront gardés pour la fin. 
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(COMMON MISTAKES. 


§ 177. The varieties of pronunciation among educated 
English people are so numerous and so perplexing, that it is 
by no means easy to say what may be tolerated and what must 
be reckoned as a mistake. In the following list I mention 
some pronunciations which occur in the most instructive book 
which has been written on English pronunciation—Dr. Sweet’s 
Elementarbuch. But I wish it to be understood that I do not 
deny that some of these so-called mistakes, e.g., 61 ai’dizer av! 
it, are extremely common amongst educated Englishmen. I 
do not presume to lay down any authoritative rule of pro- 
nunciation, but it may perhaps be useful to point out what I 
myself should aim at in teaching children to pronounce the 
English language. Teachers of children are compelled to be 
dictators. 

The following list is not meant to include provincialisms or 
vulgarisms of any sort, -but only some slip-shod habits into 
which well-educated people may easily fall unawares. 

I. Do not introduce final r because the next word begins 
with a vowel. Avoid :— 

(1) -9 changed to -or, as in vik’torrior aue kwirn, 61 ai’dizor 
ev! it, de soufer iz kavoed, etc. 

(2) -ox changed to -orr, as in 6a lorr ov 60 loxd. 

(3) -ax changed to -arr, as in peparr iz gon aut. 

(4) -o changed to -or, as in 69 winder iz oupn, 6a feler iz 
leizi. 

II. Do not alter final point consonants because the next 
word begins with j. Avoid :— 

(1) s changed to f, as in 6if jox(r), sikf joxz. This practice 
is extremely common, even amongst highly educated people. 
A lady of the name of Adce Young told me that a large pro- 
portion of her friends called her elif jay. Many dignitaries 
of the Church also are caught in this pitfall.’ 

(2) z changed to 3, as in #3 ju:zwal, «3 jet, oxl 6i:3 jorz, 


1 oy it or ov it 22—W.R. 
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preiz jix 60 lord. The change of z to 3, orto f, before f, 
in such phrases as zs she, pronounced ig or if fiz, seems, how- 
ever, to be unavoidable in rapid speech. 

(3) t, with j following, changed to tf, as in hi wil mi: tfux 
[mixt juz], laxs tfize(r) [laxst jixe(r)], ei tfizez [eit jixez], doun 
tfux [or tfa] nou. In last jixa(r) avoid also dropping the t 
and reducing it to laxf jixa(r). 

(4) d, with j following, changed to 3, as in it woz pel 
dzestedi [peid jestedi], it mei dzux heziteit [meid juz]. 

III. Pronounce clearly the endings n, in, 0, ox, iti. Avoid :— 

(1) n changed to m, after a lip consonant, as in Vlevm 9 
klok, givm ap, 9 Kap m soxsa(r). 

(2) in changed to in, as in telin, givin, etc. 

(3) 0 changed to 9, as in winds, pila, for windo, pilo. 

(4) ox changed to 9x9, as in ritn in da loze, as if /ove were 
written instead of daw. So raw, daw, flaw must have a pure 
unaltered vowel, and not end with a vowel glide as voar, door, 
fioor often do. 

(5) iti changed to oti, as in jurnoti, abiloeti. 

IV. Keep tj and dj clear in accented syllables. Avoid :-— 

(1) tj changed to tf, as in ope’tfurniti [opo’tjurnitil. 

(2) dj changed to dg, as in dguerin [djuzerin|. Observe 
that in unaccented syllables the change of tj to tf is often 
allowed, as in xature, venture, question, and the change of dj to 
dz occasionally, as in soldier. 

V. Pronounce ¢ carefully in unaccented syllables. Avoid :— 

(1) Introducing 9 before it when it follows a consonant, as 
in henori, ambo’rela. 

(2) Dropping an ~ or otherwise mispronouncing a word in 
which 7 occurs twice, as in laibroeri, februeri, tempererili, 
sekriteri, di’tizoriereit, literori, leberoteri, mispronounced 
laibri, febjuori, temperali, and so on. 

VI. Keep 9 and i distinct from one another in unaccented 
syllables, as far as can be done without pedantry. Avoid :— 

(1) i changed to 9, as in eipral, vizabl, herasi, as well as in 
the ending -iti, already mentioned. 

(2) @ changed to i, as in mirikl. 
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§ 178. Avoid also these miscellaneous mistakes, which are 
all heard in the speech of educated people :— 


antarctic 
arctic 

aye (yes) 
biography 
calisthenic 
catch 
Christian 
drama 
eCOnOMIC 
God 
heterogeneous 


homogeneous 
LI dare say 
tayll 

Isaiah 

Just 
neighbourhood 
nomenclature 
panorama 
philanthropic 
philosopher 
presumptuous 
primer 
question 
veECOLNISE 
rheumatism 
schism 

sure 

surely 

thank 


Mispronounced. 
een'taitik 
artik 

el 

bu’ogrofi 
keelis’tenik 


ket 


kri\tjon 
dremo 
eko’nomik 
goid 
hetero’genjes 

or hetero’dzenjos 
houmo’genjos 
al de’sei 
idil 
al’ zaio 
dzest 
neiberud 
nou’menklot{a(r) ” 
peeno reme 
filon'tropik 
fi losifa(r) 
pri’zAm{oes 
praimo(r) 
kweson ov kwe({on 
rekonaiz 
ru:metizom 
sizim 
fora(r) 
forli 
benk 


1 On the diphthong ati, see § 105.—Z.S. 
> nou'menkleit{a(r).—W.R. 


Properly 
een'tarktik 
atktik 

ant 

bai’ogrofi 
keelis’Penik 
keet\ 

kristjon or krist\on 
draime 
itko’nomik 
god » 
hetero’dzimnyjos 


houmo’dzitnjos 
al dete sel 
aidil 

al’ zatie 

dzast 
neibohud 
noumenkleit{a(r) 3 | 
peene’raime 
filon’@ropik 
fi'losofe(r) 

pri’ zaAmtjoes 
prime(r) 
kwest{on 
rekognaiz 
ruimetizm 
sizm 

jure(r) 

fwoli 

§eenk 


* Regularly heard now. 
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§ 179. And, above all, avoid :— 

Faults Characteristic of Teachers, that is to say, 
pedantic efforts to pronounce as we spell. The derivation of 
the word “ pedantic” might in itself serve as a warning against 
this fault, but it will be useful to give some illustrations of what 
is meant. <A well-known teacher of elocution tells me that she 
thinks she shall be compelled to leave off teaching in girls’ 
schools, because the mistresses require, amongst other things, 
that she should make the girls pronounce mountain and 
fountain, with the ending -tein, like od¢ain, and several of the 
mistakes given below are such as none but teachers could, I 
think, be guilty of, though others are more widely spread. 


Mispronounced. Properly. 
mountain mauntein mauntin 
Jountain fauntein fauntin 
cp. villain vilin 
chaplain t\eplin 
captain keeptin 
curtain koitin 

often oiften or often oifn or ofn 

cp. soften soifn or sofn 

assoctate (sb.) gsousyit esouljit 

associate (vb.) esousieit esousieit ! 

cp. soctal soujol 
Mustctan myjui’zijon 
officiate ofifieit or ofifieit 

propitiation propisi’eijon propiji’eijon 

conquer . konkwo(r) konko(r) 

cp. exchequer eks’t\eko(r) 
liquor liko(r) 

soldier * souldjor souldze(r) 


1 Many say esoufieit, but esousieifon.— WV. RX. 2 The only words 
with endings similar to that of soldier, are procedure, verdure, grandeur, 
and it is best to pronounce -dZ9(r) in them all; but as they are not in such 
common use as soldier, the ending -djo(r) is allowable. Soldiers them- 
selves cry out that they would rather be called sod3oz than souldjaz, 
when some young lady at a penny reading scrupulously pronounces the 
word according to the spelling.—Z.S. dze(r) is now regularly regarded 
as preferable, except in souldja(r).—W. 2, 


2 


inspiration 
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Mispronounced. 


[S$ 180 


Properly. 


in’spaireijon inspi'reijon 
recitation risai teijon resi teijon 
cp. admiration eedmi'Yeijon 
resignation rezi gneijon . 
respiration respi reifon . 
England englond inglond | 
cp. pretty priti | 
says, said selz, seid sez, sed | 
§ 180. KEY TO THE SPELLING LESSONS! 
I 
ate fs on pot hid good big men 
ebb in PCL meeePUl cod nook bog king 
egg oda ptt bed could cook Tom . gong 
II 
2d rock wet fill pith thick 
if rook thin Jull zweth lock 
of when then bull fit look 
wreck wen them deaf Soot pull 
rick whet fell give wood wool — 
III 
is was should yell chick etch rich 
this wash shook his hook edge hedge 
puss dish yes hiss Sohn which lodge 
SAYS push yet chin Sem wttch push 
IV 
up as cup rag dove rash madge 
us ash cap thumb have push gush 
at buck bud than thus much bush 
add back bad sung puss match dull 
am book rug sang rush judge pull 


' See Phonetic Reading Book, p. 5. 


§ 180] 


amid 
aback 
attack 
among 
above 


a 
an 
and 


the before vowel 
the before consonant 
that rel. or conj. 


palm 
calm 
barn 
cart 
are 


jar 


burn 
turn 
dirt 
hurt 
word 
Persian 


bide 
bite 
cry 
Sy 


KEY TO THE SPELLING LESSONS 


V 
abash villa dollar 
attach Bella muller 
amass Anna rudder 
aNutsS Hannah gunner 
ahead collar Juller 
VI 
that demonstrative the orange 
to the nuts 
two, too putty 
a man folly 
an 0x Sully 
pen and ink resist 
ag 
they he pause n0 
obey me port £0 
pale See law SO 
pace feel draw bowl 
eight plece for boat 
gate machine nor coat 
Vill 
jairy Jather repairing 
hairy martyr despairing 
Mary regara daisy 
daring bazaar station 
wearing return peaceful 
tearing deserve deceive 
IX 
prying how Join joying 
flying now chotce cloying 
house bowing doy duke 
mouse allowing joy duty 


I 


N 


colour 
manner 
matter 
mother 
summer 


pretend 
select 
protect 
window 
Jollow 
Sollowing 


who 
do 

shoe 
rud 
rule 
boot 


YECOUrSE 
portion 
mowing 
motion 
ruler 
truthful 


new 

Jew 
unique 
untte 
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x 

wear there rear door hoar 
pear hair fears more poor 
where ear Seer vOars — tours 
air peer hear soars doer 
lares tiers Oar, ore Wore moor 
dares dear or Jour, fore qwooer 
cares mere pour for SUTE. 
rare near tore nor brewer 


§ 181. KEY TO THE EXERCISES! 


EXERCISE I 
bel, eg, in, stif, od, ful, digd, livd, led, ded, piti, meri, sori 
wili, redi, sens, stik, blok, horid, plenti, plentifuli. 


b 


EXERCISE IJ 
dzon heed 9 gud dog. flori lukt tit. 0 beg ful ov wul. 
a wulilem. hiz fut iz wet. hiz hend iz ful. seem left hiz 
buk. dzim tuk it. wili iz not stedi. giv him ten minits. 


EXERCIsE III 
zn iz a gud kuk. henri hez a priti boks. ten penz. 
twenti pens. fifti buks. siksti bedz. meni koks ond henz. 
@ boks ov briks. wili nokt. dzon helpt tom. mini hez 
bred ond egz. ned spelz wel. kiti haz meni frendz. 


EXERCISE IV 
59 bel woz rinin. eni woz @inkin. %o lem iz drinkin. 
meza(r) Sis bit ov wud. 9 mosi benk. 9 hot{pott. met) det 
red wul. putin 9 stit{. drink 3a milk. feniiz xt lezo(r). 
ned hz e treza(r). dgon iz veri engri. tom iz eenglin. 


EXERCISE V 
heist meiks weist. nou peinz, nou geinz. il witdz grou 
epels. iks’triimz (or eks'tritmz) miit.  t{writi bi’ging ext 


* See Phonetic Reading Book, p. 69, 
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houm. greit iz Se tru:0, ond it {el pri’veil. nan ov Bitz 
0inz mutvd him. 9o tan iz not stil, bat it kats. trezoz ov 
wikidnis (ov -nes) profit nadin. 


EXERCISE VI 


aimz ai de solt ov ritjiz. trui@ mei bi: bleimd, bat kamt 
bi: feimd. hi: deet sli:pié (07 -e6) in hatvist izosan det koizid 
Jeim. 9 soift (ov soft) ainso(r) tomi# owei roié. orl he: pardz 
a: pus. for’wornd, fotr’armd. 


EXERCISE VII 


9 stit| in taim seivz nain. if dau du: il, So dzoi feidz, not 
de peinz ; if wel, Sa pein daé@ feid, 3a dzoi ri‘meinz. do peen 
sez tu So pot, “ kip otf, ot ju: 1 smat{ mii.” moido(r) wil aut. 
hu: nouz nagin, dauts naéin. wan fou iz tu: meni, ond o 
handrod frendz tu: fju:. nou kro:s!, nou kraun. 


EXERCISE VIII 


aut ov det, aut ov deindgo(r)2. 9 profit hez nou onor in hiz 
oun kantri. fi’zifon, hiil dai’self. So ri’sitve(r) iz (or -oz) vez 
bed wz* So Gif. 9 roulin stoun gxdez nou mos. dau Jeelt 
suino(r) di'tekt on sent (ov aint‘) mutvin in 3 datk nait on 
So blak 0:0, den 9:1 Se moufenz ov praid in Sain hait. 


EXERCISE IX 


mzn propouziz, god dis’pouziz. koulz tu njurkaisl. 
mis foitjonz nevo(r) kam singl. hevn ond 9:6 fait in vein 
egenst (or egeinst) 9 dans. Sa rive(r) paist, end god fox’gotn. 
men 59 teil ov briks iz dabld, mouziz kamz. iz soil o:lgo 
emaAn Se profits ? 
EXERCISE X 


moie(r) heist, wois spiid. 0 skoildid dog fitoz kould 
woite(r). il duiez ar il ditmoez. deto(r) z meni 9 slip twikst 
69 kap ond da lip. a fitor ov meen brinid® (or -e8) 9 snio(r). 
9 puio(r) meen iz beto(r) Sen 9 ful. bi’foter onor iz hju:'militi. 


‘kros. ?dein(d)3z0(r). * If ri/sitvoz, then oz ...0z. 4No!—W.R. 
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EXERCISE XI 


9 greips ai(r) saue(r). nolidz iz pauoe(r). 9 boint t\aild 
dredz do faio(r). it iz nott, it iz nort, sez So baie(r), bat men 
hii iz gom (or gon) hiz wei, Sen hi: boustid. dei wo! (r) 
meri ond givin in meridz. tu va pjuior oil 8inz ai(r) 
pjuto(r). wii kaunt Sem blesid mit§ in’djure(r) [or en’djuta(r)]. 


EXERCISE XII 


9 hoiri ould meen. 09 deirin robori. 3a dote(r) woz edgai(r). 
wud iz poires. kleire wil not ri'toin. metri iz in‘dzoiin he:(r) 
raid. misto(r) dzounz iz im'ploiin 9 gaidno(r). ho:(r) 
moutivz ai(r) not opsiront. moeroko welez wel.  seiro iz 
laiin daun. luriize iz an’taiin o not. dei ai(r) ri’stoirin do 
tlartf. 


EXERCISE XIII 


Class I. Class 2. Class 3. 
di'vizon pro‘tekt kondi'send 
si’veriti odvailz ri‘toin 
obze'veifon perentel di‘to:min 
iks’pzenSon or eks- o'bi:djont ig zibit or eg’ zibit 

‘peen{on molest in’'telidzont 
eksi'bijan kontinju: in’timideit 
predzu'difel ebominebl dis‘laik 
insensi biliti konsiil 


di'ljuizon 1 
imposi biliti 
obli’geifon 
‘Or di‘luizen.— WR. 


VII 
PRENCHOANAL YSIS 


§$ 182. The following pages are not an attempt to treat the 
sounds of the French language very fully, but only to give an 
easy introduction to the study of French pronunciation, in the 
hope that students will at least go on to read M. Paul Passy’s 
Sons du Frangais and Le Francais Parle, if they have not 
leisure to attempt any larger treatises on the subject. The 
pronunciation of the French language presents special diffi- 
culties to English people, for French and English are strongly 
contrasted with one another, not only in their system of sounds, 
but in their accentuation and intonation. German pronuncia- 
tion is comparatively easy. 


THE CONSONANTS 


$ 183. This is the easiest part of our task. A comparison 
of the table of French consonants on p. xxi with the English 
table on p. xx, does indeed show a formidable array of nine 
new consonants, five of which are included in the alphabet on 
p. xvii, but the difficulty is greater in appearance than in reality, 
as will be seen when these consonants are explained in detail. 

No less than five of the symbols in the scheme of French 
consonants on p. xxi, namely, R, B, Y, M, and ¢, can be dis- 
pensed with in writing, though they are wanted to make the 
scheme complete, and to enable us to explain the sounds of 
French. 

It will be found that the points requiring most attention are 
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the use of unvoiced 1 and r, as in ¢ad/e and autre |tabl, oxtr], 
and what is really more difficult, the use of the familiar voiced 
r in unaccustomed positions. 


THE STOPS 


$184. The French stops, p, b, t, d, k, g, correspond with 
the English stops. They are formed in the same way, and we 
use the same symbols to represent them. The usual symbols 
for k are ¢ and gw, as in cou, gud [ku, kil. 

There are, however, three points of difference in the forma- 
tion and sound of the French and English stops, recognised by 
phoneticians, but not very important for beginners.! First, the 
English hard stops, p, t, k, when they occur before an accented 
vowel, are pronounced with a forcible expulsion of the breath, 
so that they may be said to be aspirated, and this is not the 
case in French. 

Secondly, according to M. Passy, the French soft stops, b, 
d, g, differ from English b, d, g in being fully voiced. 

And thirdly, the French point stops t and d are formed by 
placing the point of the tongue against the upper teeth (some 
say the back and some the edge of the teeth), whilst in the 
English t and d the point of the tongue touches the upper 
gums. ‘They are therefore decidedly farther forward than our 
point stops. 


THE LIQUIDS 


§ 185. The Nasals.—The French nasals are three in 
number, m, n and p. The back nasal (English and German 
1)) does not exist in French, but we find a new palatal nasal p, 
which does not occur in English and German. 

§ 186. The Lip-nasal m is, properly speaking, a voiced 
consonant, but in special circumstances it is liable to become 
voiceless. It is never syllabic as in English. At the end 
of a breath group, after a consonant—a position in which 
English m becomes syllabic—it is voiceless, and is written 
thus: m, as in the words prisme, rhumatisme, pronounced 


‘IT cannot agree.—W.2. Nor can I.—Ep. 
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prism, rymatism. Compare English chasm, criticism |keezm, 
kritisizm]. On the pronunciation of words like f77sme, when 
not at the end of a breath group, see § 234. 


§ 187. The Point-nasal n is slightly different from the 
English n, in that the point of the tongue is placed against the 
teeth. In this respect it corresponds with the French point 
stops d and t. 


§ 188. The Front-nasal p.—This sound does not occur 
frequently, and like the English and German }, it is never 
heard at the beginning of a word. It is formed in the same 
part of the mouth as J, that is, by the front of the tongue and 
the hard palate. But the tongue comes into contact with the 
palate, so that, as in the case of the other nasal consonants, the 
mouth passage is closed, and the breath is sent through the 
nose. The nearest approach to it in English is the nj in 
onton, pinton | Anjon, pinjan]. 

M. Passy says that French people have different ways of 
pronouncing this sound, and that many educated people sound 
it as nj, making the last syllable of ~éener like that of panzer. 
But in panzer, and wherever n is followed by j, n is not formed 
in the same place as t and d, but is more or less thrown back 
or palatalised. 

§ 189. 1 in French, like t, d and n, is formed by placing 
the point of the tongue against the teeth; and as in English 1 
the sides, or at least one side of the tongue, is left open as a 
passage for the breath.t But the most important point to be 
observed is the same which has been already noticed in ex- 
plaining French m. 

§ 190. Voiceless l.—At the end of a breath group, after a 
consonant, French | is always voiceless, and we represent it by 
], This requires special attention, for in the same position 
English 1 is voiced and syllabic. Compare English Zadé, noble, 
with French /ad/e, noble. Breathed 1 will present no difficulty 
to those who have mastered the distinction between breathed 


' The back of the tongue is not raised as in English 1, which may be 
described as a point-back, instead of a point, consonant.—Ep. 


INTRO. K 
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and voiced sounds. See § 64. On the variations of such 
words as fable, peuple, under different circumstances, see § 234. 

The Welsh breathed 1, written 7/7 in Z/angollen, etc., differs 
from French 1 in having the breath expelled much more 
forcibly, so that it may be said to be aspirated, and also in 
occurring sometimes at the beginning of words. 

§ rot. 1 mouillé [\].—This sound is the same as the Italian 
gi, and is an 1 formed by contact of the tongue and palate, 
corresponding to the front-nasal p. It is still heard in the 
south of France, but has been superseded in the north by j, 
and may therefore be omitted from our alphabet. 

§ 192. r and R.—The symbol R is used to denote the 
guttural r which is used in Paris and is now becoming general 
in all the large towns of France. It is very different from our 
English r, being formed further back in the mouth than k and 
g, by trilling the uvula. But in the country and the smaller 
towns r is formed as in English, with the point of the tongue, 
and this pronunciation is not considered faulty. And the 
Parisian guttural R is not allowed to be used on the stage or in 
singing. 

It is quite unnecessary for English people to learn to pro- 
nounce R, and indeed it is so difficult for us that the attempt 
would certainly result in failure. 

Some forty years ago! the Parisian guttural r was thought to 
be affected, and the servant-maids who were engaged to speak 
French with us in the nursery were chosen from the district 
round Orleans, so that we might learn the purer French of that 
province. 

§ 193. Voiced r.—French y, like the other French liquids, 
is usually voiced, and the French voiced r, when formed with 
the point of the tongue, is like the English r in raz, ¢vee, etc., 
but more distinctly trilled. Yet it is perhaps the most trouble- 
some of all the French consonants for English students. For 
in English this sound never occurs before a consonant, nor is 
it ever heard at the end of a word, unless the next word begins 
with a vowel. Moreover, it usually converts the preceding 

1 L.e., about 1850.—Eb. 


I 
fs 
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vowel into a diphthong, by introducing the sound 9, as in eer, 
poor |piza(r), pura(r)|. See § 108 f. So English people find it 
very difficult (1) to pronounce r as a consonant when it is final 
or followed by another consonant, and (2) to keep long vowels 
followed by r pure to the end. 

Although French r is short, and slightly trilled as compared 
with the r heard in Italian, the best way to learn to pronounce 
it properly is to begin by practising a long trill, and then to 
learn to hold the vowels which precede it steady and unchanged, 
passing suddenly from them to the r sound. It will be a 
useful exercise to learn to distinguish accurately between the 
English and French words given below, where the difference is 
only in the treatment of r. 


English, French. English. French. 
peer pire rear rire 
tier tire sere sire 
dear dire poor pour 
leer lyre tour tour 


§$ 194. Voiceless r.—The sound r follows the same rule as 
m and 1, becoming voiceless at the end of a breath group after 
a consonant, as in foudre, maitre [pudr, mextr]. r is rather 
more difficult for English people than 1, and needs some 
practice. It should be pronounced very softly. It is a good 
exercise to learn to make a long trill without any voice. The 
sound is very like the purring of a cat. 

Compare with French [saxtr, fibr], English centre, fibre 
[sente(r), faiba(r)], where we introduce the obscure vowel a, 
and do not pronounce the r unless a vowel follows in the next 
word. 

On the pronunciation of the above words, when not at the 
end of a breath group, see § 234. 


THE CONTINUANTS 


$195. The Front-round Lip-continuant y.—This 

sound is heard in hutle, hutt, nuit, lui, etc., and is apt to be 

confounded by English people with w or u. They do not 
K 2 
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distinguish as they ought between Zw/ and Louis {lyi, lwi], but 
pronounce them both alike lwi or lui. 

The consonant y is derived from the vowel y, bearing the 
same relation to it as the consonants w and j do to u and i 
respectively. See §§ 71, 76. So when the student can pro- 
nounce the French y in by, ly, ny, etc., he need only try to 
pronounce this vowel very rapidly and pass quickly to the 
vowel which follows, and he will not fail to produce the 
consonant y in du7s, ut, nuit, etc. 

Observe that the action of the lips is the same for w and U, 
but a different part of the tongue is raised, namely, the back 
for w and the front for y. 


$196. Voiceless y.—The lip-continuant y generally ceases 
to be voiced when it follows a voiceless consonant, as in puts, 
fuis {pqi, fyi]. But some Frenchmen pronounce Y in puts 
like y in éu7s, so the distinction is not of much importance, 
and it is practically unnecessary to write q. 


§ 197. The Back-round Lip-continuant w.—This 
does not occur in French so frequently as in English, but it is 
heard in out, Rouen, bots, voix [wi, rwa, bwa, vwa], and many 
other words. After a voiceless consonant it generally becomes 
voiceless, as in pords, for [pma, fma]; but there is no necessity 
to use the symbol A. It is never so distinctly voiceless as the 
English a in where. 


There is some difference between English and French w heard when we 
carefully compare them, as in French oz and English we. The distinction 
appears to be that French w is narrow, whilst English w is wide.} 


$198. The Lip-teeth Continuants f and v.—These 
are like English f and v, and need no special remark. 


$199. The Point-Continuants or Sibilants Pp al Pie 
—All that we need notice here is that many French words, 
such as ye, jowe, jeune, begin with g,a sound which we use only 
in the middle of words, as in leisure, treasure, measure [leza(r), 
treza(r), meza(r)], etc. 


* Rather: French with vigorous rounding, hence less friction. — WV. R. 
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§ 200. The Front Continuant j.—This sound very 
seldom occurs at the beginnings of words, and is not often 
represented by vy. The symbols for it are 7, 2, y, 277 and J//, as 
in bien, viens, mangtons, aieul, yeux, joyeux, patlle, fille [bjé, 
vjé, mzj5, ajeel, jg, Zwajg, paxj, fixj]. Though not so diffi- 
cult as the 1 mouillé which it has superseded, it needs atten- 
tion and practice, because in English we are not accustomed 
to pronounce it at the end of our words. 

j after a hard consonant generally becomes voiceless, 
following the same rule as y and w. It is voiceless, for 
instance, in pred, chien [pce, fee], but it is practically unnecessary 
to use the symbol ¢ to represent this sound. ¢ is nearly the 
same as the German cf in 7ch,! 

§ 201. The Throat Continuant h.—This sound has 
ceased to be used in Paris and in most parts of France. The 
so-called aspirated % only denotes that there must be no liaison 
with the preceding word. But this produces an awkward 
hiatus, quite contrary to the genius of the French language, 
é.g., in en haut [@ 0],? and M. Passy recommends the retention 
of the h, as in the French of Normandy. I myself was taught 
to sound it in my childhood by bonnes who were supposed to 
pronounce better than the Parisians, but it is probable that 
most students will prefer to omit it, following the example of 
the Parisians and of the great majority of French people in 
this respect. 


THE VOWELS 


§ 202. The French vowel system is very different from 
ours, as may be seen by a comparison of the schemes on pp. 
xxiv, xxv; and nothing is commoner than to hear English 
people, who can speak French quite fluently, make sad havoc of 
the vowels. For our short vowels are quite different from theirs, 
and we have a tendency to turn our long vowels into diph- 


! Similarly in English, e¢.g., cme [teurn | ; cp. ‘**dontcher know” for 
dowt you know, where t¢ has become tf.—_ RR. 2 Hardly. There is 
no hiatus; only the liaison is between ¢he nasal vowel, instead of ny, 
and the following vowel ; as, ¢.g., in (VO (not Gnvo).—Ep. 
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thongs, which is a great obstacle to us in trying to acquire the 
long vowels of either French or German. 

In studying the French vowels it is best to begin with the 
eight normal vowels, a, a, €, €, 1, 9, 0, U, as in pale, patie, pres, 
éle, fint, homme, drole, tout. 


THE OPEN VOWELS 


§ 203. a in pdze is very like a: in father, but deeper, the 
tongue being more depressed. It does not occur very fre- 
quently, and is represented by @ or a, or when combined with 
Ww, by o¢=wa, exx. :—mdle, passer, trois [max], pase, trwal. 
It is easily recognised when written 4, and it is heard in all 
those words which end in -a#/on or -assion [asj5], and wherever 
oi is preceded by 7, making the sound rwa, exx. :—pvepara- 
tion, passion, trots, froid |preparasj5, pasj5, trwa, frwa]. 

French a is sometimes mistaken for English ox in Paw/, as 
it resembles it in being more open than English az, and French 
fas is pronounced like English saw, but this is a bad fault. 
French a should not be rounded like English 0:, and those who 
cannot imitate it precisely would do better to substitute for it 
the English ar in father. 

§ 204. a in paste is a mixed open vowel, differing from ax in 
father in being mixed and not back, and from & in fa¢in being 
more open. It is intermediate between the two, and pains 
should be taken to make it distinct from both of them. It is 
generally short, as in @, /a, patie, madame [a, la, pat, madam], 
but it may also be long, as in rare, cage [rarr, kax3]. 

a is easiest for English people when it is short and followed 
by a consonant ; and if a difficulty is found in pronouncing final 
a, as in a mer [la mer], it is best to practise it a few times 
with the first consonant of the next word, thus :—lam, lam, la 
mexr. 


As I have followed M. Paul Passy throughout the French section of 
this book, it is right to mention that, in calling @ in fate a mixed vowel, 
I have ventured to differ from him. He says that it is a front vowel, and 
observes, what is no doubt true, and is shown in diagram V (p. xxix), that 
in low vowels the difference between front and back is not nearly so great 
as in high vowels. But it appears to me that although his own @ may 
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well be described as a front vowel, it is not quite the normal French 
a, but exceptionally far forward. It seems to my ear to approximate very 
closely to our English €& in fa¢, though it is generally acknowledged that 
the normal French @ is about midway between the dx in father and the & 
in pat. 

THE FRONT VOWELS 

§ 205. There are three front vowels in French which are 
not rounded and may be considered normal sounds, namely, 
the open € in /r¢s, the close e in é/é, andi as in fmt. They 
correspond, roughly speaking, with English e:, ei,! iz in fazry, 
fate, feet. 

The French, who use their lips in speaking much more than 
we do, draw back the corners of the mouth and lengthen the 
opening to form the sound i, and this they do in a less degree 
for e and €. 

§ 206. iin jimz.—The sound i in French may be long, as in 
abime, pire, rive [abirm, pixr, rizv], or short, as in jivz, vie, 
lime, gite, vif, triste [fini, vi, lim, Zit, vif, trist]. Special 
attention must be paid to the short i, which does not exist in 
English. For our short iin /7¢ is very different, being a wide 
vowel, and much more open than the long i. French jizz is 
not at all like English fay. 

§ 207. Close e in é/ never occurs in close syllables and is 
never long. It is therefore shorter than English ei in fade, 
they, and it does not end with an i sound like ei, which is 
almost a diphthong.! The nearest approach to it in English is 
the shortened ei sometimes met with in unaccented syllables, 
as in survey (sb.).” | 

We meet with e in parler, nez, pied, ble, fat, donnat, gat 
[parle, ne, pje, ble, ze, done, ge]. 

§ 208. Open € in Zres is nearly the same as €x in English 
fairy [fexril], but for all that it is difficult for English people to 
pronounce well. It is long in 7ée, réve, fer, vert, terre, Frere, 
chaise, neige, reine (text, rexv, fexr, verr, texr, frezr, fexz, neg, 
rexn], and short in ¢e/, bref, herbe, net |tel, bref, erb, net]. 


1 Quite a diphthong in southern English. Cf. p. 19, note 3.—Ep. 
2 Better to start from ‘‘ middle ¢” (in fez) and insist on tense articulation. 
—W.R, F 
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It is more open than our e in fe, but slightly less open 
than our ex in Mary, fairy.. When it is long, there is a diffi- 
culty in pronouncing it arising from the English habit of 
always following it by r or 9, generally by a, thus forming the 
diphthong €xa, as in fairy [fexri or fereril, ¢earing [texrin or 
texorin|, fares, cares, wears, tears [fexez, kexez, wexez, texaz |. 
We find it hard, therefore, to pronounce it in any other 
position. We have to aim at prolonging the first sound in a/r 
[€xa(r)] without altering it in any way, as this will give us a 
vowel almost identical with the French long e. 


THE BACK-ROUND VOWELS 


§ 209. There are in French three back-round vowels, corre- 
sponding with the three front vowels €, e, i, namely, open 0 in 
homme, close.o in dré/e, and u in ¢out. The open 90 is not 
nearly so open as our ox in Paul or 9 in fot, but, roughly 
speaking, French 0 corresponds with ou in pole and u with ur 
in pool. 

Here again the French use their lips much more than we 
do, not only contracting and rounding them, but also projecting 
them forward considerably for u, and in a less degree for 9 
and 0. 

§ 210. u in éout.—French u may be long, as in rouge, jour, 
amour |YUrZ, Zur, amuzr], or short, as in loup, tousse, gout [lu, 
tus, gu]. When long, it is almost the same as English ux in 
food, but it is equally close throughout, not getting gradually 
closer like our uz, Short u is just as close as long u, and 
must not be made like our u in pus, pull, etc., which is a wide 
vowel and much more open. The nearest approach we have 
to French short u is our short u in open syllables, e.¢., in 
influence, instrument, into [intu]. 

§ 211. Close o in dréle.—English students must be careful 
not to let this sound become diphthongal, like the English ou 
in fole. They should also observe that French 0 is not quite 
identical with the first element of English ou,? though it is not 


' Cf. p. 19, note 3, and also § 211.—Ep. 2 Itis ‘‘ middle o” (cf. middle 
ein fen). Make it more tense, and you get French close 0,—W.R, 
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easy to define the difference, which is easier to hear than to 
imitate, It requires very careful attention and imitation from 
those who aim at speaking French as well as possible. It is 
long in rose, chose, tréne, cote [rorz, foxz, trom, koxt], and 
short in mot, saut, tot, coté, aussi, rideau {mo, so, to, kote, osi, 
rido|. 

§ 212. Open 9 in omme.—This sound is not very easy. 
It is long in corps, doge [koxr, 1ox3], and short in ¢rof, sod, robe, 
album |tro, sol, rob, albom]. It differs from English ox in 
aul and 9 in fot in two respects. In the first place it is not 
nearly so open as our open 90’s, which indeed are quite abnormal 
sounds. So far, it corresponds with the German 9 in Sonme.! 
But it differs from the English and German sounds in being 
less clearly and distinctly a back vowel. It seems intermediate 
between 0 in Sone and @ in peur, and some people regard it 
as a mixed vowel. 


THE FRONT-ROUND VOWELS 


§ 213. These vowels are found in German as well as in 
French, but we do not meet with them in English or in Italian. 
They may be regarded as abnormal vowels. They are formed, 
like the ordinary front vowels €, e and i, by the front of the 
tongue approaching the hard palate, but at the same time the 
lips are rounded as for the back-round vowels 9, 0, u. 

§ 214. The French vowels belonging to this series are three 
in number, corresponding with the two sets of vowels just 
mentioned, viz., ce, @ and y, as in peur, peu, pu [poexr, pg, py]. 
It is best to begin by learning to pronounce y, which is not 
difficult if we first sound i, and then, without stopping the 
voice or altering the position of the tongue, bring our ips: into 
the position for u. 

In like manner a rounded e will form g, and a rounded € 
will become oe, but the sound ¢ is certainly more difficult than 
y. The sound of @ is very like our English unrounded a: in 


* German 9 is rather less open than French 9, or at least 0x, Cf. § 254: 
—Ep, 
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burn |bein], though these two vowels differ considerably in 
their formation. 


Examples of @, ¢ and y :— 

we is long in heure, veuve, fleuve, ceur, vil, accueil [ cexr, 
veexv, floexv, keerr, cexj, akoe:j 1], and short in seud, jeune, wuf, 
cueillir |soexl, Zoen, cef, keejixr]. 

$ is long in creuse, neutre, Emeute, jetine [krgxz, ngxtr, emg:t, 
39xn}, and short in few, gueue, veut, deux [pp, kg, vo, dg]. 

y is long in pur, ruse, stir, eurent [pyxY, ryzz, sy:r, y:r], and 
short in vue, lune, ew, etimes, etites [vy, lyn, y, ym, yt]. 


THE Four NASAL VOWELS 


§ 215. In forming most vowel sounds, the passage of the 
breath through the nose is stopped by raising the soft palate, 
so that it issues through the mouth alone. But if, in pro- 
nouncing any vowel, the soft palate is lowered, allowing the 
breath to escape partly by the nose and partly by the mouth, 
the vowel becomes nasal. There ‘are no nasal vowels in the 
best English, except in loan words borrowed from French ; but 
in French the four vowels, a, €, 9, 0, are liable to be nasalised, 
thus forming the four nasal vowels which occur in fan, pin, 
pont, un, and which in this scheme are represented by 4, é, 
3, &. 

One of these symbols, namely, € for the sound in Z27, will probably 


seem strange, but it should be remembered that in rzen, been, chien, 
Amiens, pensum, and many other words, the symbol for it is ez. 


Frenchmen, as well as students of other nations, are apt to 
fancy that a sound of n is heard in these nasal vowels. They 
are, however, simple vowel sounds, and it is only when there is 
a liaison with a following vowel that any consonant is heard. 

When there is a liaison, add n, thus :—mon enfant {mon 
cfd]. 

Examples of the Nasal Vowels :— 

a :—an, champ, plante (a, fa, plaxt]. 


’ Also ce], akoej.—Ep. 
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&E:—jin, mince, soin, grimper, plaindre, faim, plein, bien, - 
rien, pensum |f&, mExs, Swé, grépe, plé:dr, fé, plé, bj, rjé, 
pésom ]. 

5 :—vrond, conte, nom (x5, kdxt, nd}. 

& :—un, parfum, jeun [&, parfe, 3e|. 

When there is liaison, these vowels always lose more or 
less of their nasality; some speakers denasalise them 
altogether. 

It may be worth noting that some of the French nasal vowels differ from 
the oral vowels on which they are based in being more open. € at least 


is unquestionably more open than €, My own observations led me to 
conclude that it was the English @ nasalised before I had studied any 
books on French phonetics, and it still seems to me nearer to this sound 
than to the French €, But 9 is hardly as open as 0 in homme. Perhaps, 
though pretty nearly on a level with this 0, it may really be derived from 
the closer 0 in dréle. 


VOWELS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES 


§$ 216. There are three vowels which occur only in un- 
accented syllables and are always short. The most important 
of these is :— 


The Natural Vowel 9 in /&.—<¢ is called the French 
natural vowel, because when Frenchmen hesitate in speaking 
and simply let the voice go on without attempting to modify 
it, this is the sound they utter. It is not quite the same as 9 
in villa which Englishmen use in the same way, the French 
sound being a little closer and slightly rounded.! 

There is not much difference in sound between French ce 
and 9, but it is convenient to use different symbols for them, 
because there is this important distinction, that « may be long 
and accented, whilst 9 is always unaccented and short, and is 
also very often elided. 

Examples of 9 :—yje, me, le, de, ne, degré, faisant, fatsons, 
faisats |fo2a, fa25, faze}. 


' F, Beyer says that it is closer than 0 in feu, but not so close as % 
in few, and this appears to me to be correct. 
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§ 217. Two other Unaccented Vowels.—There are 
two other vowels occurring in unaccented syllables only, 
namely, one intermediate between e and E, ¢.2., IN maison, 
which is not precisely =mez5 or mez3, and another which is 
between 90 and 0, e.g, in comment [koma or koma]. There is 
no need to use special symbols for these sounds. They can 
be represented by the characters € and 0, or e€ and 0, in a work 
which does not aim at making minute distinctions. These 
vowels are always short. 


> 
. 
=a” 


aval 
TIEN CLES VINE FES 7S 


ACCENT 


§ 218. The French language differs so much from English 
in the use of accent, ze, stress or emphasis, that English 
students who have only paid attention to the pronunciation 
of particular words, and not to the accentuation of whole 
sentences, can only speak a miserable sort of English-F rench, 
totally different from the French language in the mouth of a 
native. Who has not heard English people say Pérlez-vous 
francais? or Comment vous portes-vous ? with a strong accent 
on the first syllable of the principal words, bringing these out 
in sharp contrast to the remaining syllables, utterly regardless 
of French habits of accentuation? 

The first point to be observed with regard to accent in 
French is that there is no such well-marked contrast between 
accented and unaccented syllables as we find in English and in 
German. Dr. Abbott, in his Wints on Home T. caching, goes so 
far as to say that there is equal stress on all the syllables ; and 
although this is an exaggeration, it must be confessed that 
Frenchmen are not all agreed among themselves as to where 
the stress should fall. But happily there is not much difference 
of opinion among the leading phoneticians. 

Beginners must then be frequently reminded that in French 
the syllables should be all perfectly clear and distinct, like a 
row of pearls on a string, not weak and confused, with a few 
syllables coming into prominence here and there. This remark 

I4t 
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which applies to the spoken language, must not, however, be 
understood to mean that everything which appears as a syllable 
in the ordinary spelling is to be clearly pronounced as such. 
In the spoken language the vowel a very frequently disappears, 
petit is pronounced pti, or if a vowel follows, ptit, and in je ne 
sais pas the vowel of ze is lost, and so on. And in all such 
cases the syllable is lost also, for French has no syllabic con- 
sonants like English 1, m, n, in ¢roubve, criticism, open. 

The French accent laws differ also from the English in 
these particulars :— 

(a) The syllables which bear the accent or stress are not 
necessarily the same as those on which the voice is raised to a 
higher pitch. This has occasioned some difficulty in ascer- 
taining where the accent really does fall. 

(4) The accent, as a general rule, is not logical, that is, it 
does not serve to distinguish the principal words in the 
sentence, 

The rule which governs French accentuation is a very 
simple one, and soon stated, but it requires great attention on 
the part of English people to carry it out in practice. It is as 
follows :— 


$219. Rule for French Accentuation.—The accent 
falls on the last syllable in each sentence or breath group ; and if 
the breath group is a long one, it is broken up, at the discretion 
of the speaker, intc several accent groups, each one of which 
ends with an accented syllable. 

So in the two phrases given above—kom& vu porte vu? 
and parle vu frasé ?—the last syllable of each phrase should 
have the stress, whilst the other syllables are made as equal as 
possible. 

The following sentence, taken from M. Passy’s Le Francais 
Parlé, shows how longer sentences are broken up into accent 
groups, the last syllable of each group bearing the accent :— 
s etet cn om | da hozt nésazs, | dd 1f5 | n ete pa move, | me 
kj ete | kordpy | par la vanite | e par la moles. 

The most important exception to this rule is that when the 


a 
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last syllable has the vowel 9, the accent falls on the preceding 
syllable. 

It should be observed also that a logical accent is occa- 
sionally used in French as in English, to mark an antithesis. 
F’. Beyer gives as examples, “‘donner et pardonner” ; pagina 
n’est pas /e, mais /a page en francais.” 

§ 220. Secondary Accents are met with in words where 
the final vowel which bears the principal accent is immediately 
preceded bya long vowel. This long vowel then becomes half- 
long, and takes a secondary accent. Exx.:—éaron, bédton, 
chiteau, passer, raison, and words ending in -asion, -ation, 
-assion and -tsion. 

§ 221. The Accentsin Poetry.—It is evident that French 
poetry cannot be scanned like English poetry. Theoretically, 
there is a fixed number of syllables in each line, but in point of 
fact these syllables are not all heard, many of the final syllables 
in é being omitted, though the readers sometimes fancy that 
they scrupulously pronounce them according to rule. There 
are different theories as to the principle of rhythm observed in 
French poetry. M. Passy’s theory is that although the number 
of syllables is variable, there is a fixed number of accent groups 
in each line, and the division of the lines into accent groups is 
shown in the specimens of poetry in M. Passy’s Les Sons du 
francais and Le Francais Parle. 


QUANTITY 


§ 222. Here again we are met by the difficulty that phone- 
ticians are not all agreed as to the laws of quantity in the 
French language. And certainly the differences of quantity or 
length, like those of accent, are not so clearly marked in the 
French language as they are in English and German. More- 
over, the dialects of French differ as to the length of certain 
syllables, e.g., the first syllables of beaucoup and comment. It 
is in accented syllables that the difference between long and 
short vowels is most apparent, and that there is a general 
agreement in the uses of the various dialects. 
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As regards quantity, French vowels may be divided into 
three classes. 

Class I. ‘Two vowels which are always short :—e and a. 

Class II. Seven vowels :—a, 0, 9, G@, €, 5, &, which are more 
frequently long than any others, and may be called long by 
nature. Note that the four nasal vowels are included in this 
class. | 

Class III. The remaining seven vowels :—a, €, i, 0, U, ©, Y. 

§ 223. As regards Class I, reasons can be given why e and 
9 are always short, namely, that 9 is always unaccented, and 
that, although e€ may have an accent, it never occurs in a 
position where, by rule, other vowels would be long, that is, 
not before a final consonant. 

Three rules concerning quantity apply equally to the vowels 
in Classes II and III. 

First, all final vowels are short, as in 74, pas, joue, vie [ to, 
pa, 3u, vil. 

Secondly, vowels in accented syllables, followed by a single 
final consonant, are long, if that consonant is r or one of the 
soft continuants. Exx.:—cave, ruse, cage, travail, soleil, rare 
[Katv, ry:z, kaxg, travasj, sole:j, raxr or razr]. 

And thirdly, all vowels are generally long when they occur, 
followed by a consonant, in the final syllables of words borrowed 
from foreign languages. Exx. :—7r7s [iris], d/ocus [blokyxs], 
Minos |minoxs}. 

Liaison does not lengthen a vowel, apparently because the 
consonant is pronounced as though it belonged to the following 
word :—7/ n'est pas ict [in € pa zisi]. 

§ 224. The vowels in Class II—a, 0, g, and the nasal 
vowels—when accented and followed by any one or two con- 
sonants, are long :—céle, passe, jetine, fonte, pente, patre, apdtre 
[kort, pars, gern, fort, pazt, partr, aportr]. Exceptions in the 
case of a :—/froide, froisse, paroisse [frwad, frwas, parwas]. 

Here again vowels are not lengthened by liaison :—/ant et 
plus |ta te plys]. 

§ 225. The vowels in Class III—a, €, i, 9, u, ©, y— 
followed by any consonant other than a voiced continuant or r, 


es a 
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may be long or short, but they are most frequently short. One 
only, namely €, may be indifferently long or short in such a 
position. Exx. :—ymétre [metr], maitre [mextr]; saine [sen], 
Seine [sexn] ; rvenne [ren], reine [rexn]; dette [tet], “ere [text]. 

It is worth noting also that the vowels in /ows [tus], doite 
[bwa:t], serve to distinguish these words from /ousse [tus], 
botte |bwat|. 

In unaccented syllables, long vowels generally become half- 
long, and as a rule their length can then be left unmarked, but 
it is worth while to distinguish the half-long vowels in the 
participles “rant [tivra], covvant [kuvd], from the short ones 
in the substantives ¢yran [tira], couvent [kuvai]. 


INTONATION 


§ 226. We have seen that French syllables differ but slightly 
from one another in accent and quantity. And yet the effect of 
spoken French is not monotonous, owing to the well-marked 
modulations of the voice. English students, and those of other 
nations also, find the French intonation extremely difficult to 
imitate, so that it is often the one thing wanting to those who, 
in other respects, pronounce French almost like a native. And 
unfortunately but little can be done by means of symbols to 
show the rising and falling of the voice.! 

The chief points of contrast to be observed between the 
English and French systems of modulation are these :— 

(1) In French the voice rises and falls through much larger 
intervals than in English, producing a greater contrast between 
the high and low syllables. 

(2) Whereas in English, sentences which are not interroga- 
tive fall at the close, French sentences often, and indeed most 
frequently, rise at the end, even when they are not interroga- 
tive, in a manner which sounds very strange to English ears. 

* Successful attempts in this direction have since been made by D. 
Jones (Zutonation Curves, Teubner, Leipzig, 1909), and by Klinghardt and 


Fourmestraux (Hranzisische [ntonationsiibungen, Schulze, Céthen, 1911). 
—Ep. 


INTRO, L 
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(3) The English rule that accented syllables rise in pitch 


does not prevail in French, where a syllable may rise without 
being accented, or be accented without rising. This fact is said 
to be the explanation of the difference of opinion concerning 
the accent in French, those syllables which are higher in pitch 
appearing to be accented when this really is not the case. 


SYLLABLES 


§ 227. We have seen that in English a consonant may 
sometimes form the nucleus of a syllable, as in ¢voubles, opened 
([trablz, oupnd], where 1 and n are syllabic. But in French 
there are no syllabic consonants, and every syllable must have 
a vowel. And as there are no diphthongs in French, the rule 
is that there are as many syllables as there are vowels. 

Such combinations as yi, wa, wd, Ja, je, etc., are indeed 
sometimes reckoned as diphthongs, but the first sound in each 
of them is generally pronounced as a consonant. M. Passy at 
least reckons them as such, and lays down the rule that the 
number of vowels and of syllables is the same. 


§ 228. Syllable Division.—In French, as many consonants 
as possible are joined with the vowel that follows, and this rule 
holds good when final consonants are followed by a vowel in 
the next word. The syllables are divided quite irrespectively 
of word division. Exx. :—/fafis, cadeau, tableau, insensibilité, 
guel agea-t-tl? are divided thus :—ta-pi, ka-do, ta-blo, 
-sd-si-bi-li-te, ke la za ti(1) ? 

This French habit is very confusing to foreigners, for the 
words all run into one another, so that it is impossible for the 
ear to detect where one word ends and another begins. In 
English, on the other hand, a new word almost always begins 
a new syllable. 


§ 229. Open Syllables.—It follows from the rule for 
syllable division that French syllables are almost always open, 
that is, they end in a vowel. “The vowel e never occurs in close 
syllables ; so although it is heard in 7’ad [ge], it is changed to 
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€ in az-ye [€3]. The French Academy have recognised this law 
by altering col/ége, siéve, in the last edition of their dictionary, 
to college, siege.) 


LIAISON 


§ 230. As in French open syllables are preferred, and com- 
binations of consonants are avoided, many final consonants 
which were formerly pronounced, are now silent, unless a 
vowel follows in the next word. And when such final con- 
sonants are sounded, there is said to be a “ liaison.” Cp. Ls 
chevaux |le Jvo], un grand chien [@& gra f jé], with Zs hommes 
[lez om], wx grand homme [& grat om |. 

We have parallel cases in English, as the n of an is never used unless 


a vowel follows, and it is only before a vowel in the next word that final 
Yr is ever heard. 


Observe the change of consonants in @ grat om, xeuf heures 
[nev cer], ux sang impur [& sik épy:r], f being changed to 
v, and d and g to t and k respectively.2 The rule is that in 
liaison continuants become soft and stops become hard. 

§ 231. Many more liaisons are made in careful reading than 
in ordinary speech. It is very difficult for foreigners to know 
when to make a liaison. The following rules are from Mr. 
Beuzemaker’s French and German Journal, very slightly 
modified by M. Passy. They apply to colloquial French. 

The liaison should be used before vowels :— 

(1) Between articles and their nouns :—lez arbr. 

(2) Between nouns and preceding adjectives :—voz afd, sa 
movez ekolje. But when the adjective Jollows the noun, it is 
not used in ordinary speech :—@ gu oribl, in elevated style, 
& gut oribl. 

(3) Between numerals and their nouns :—diz om, vét 
ardwaxz. 

(4) Between pronouns and verbs :—1(1) vuz 5 done. 


1 But obsolete sorté-je, etc., persists. —.R. 2 lez om, which was 
included in the original edition, is not a case in point, as s in /es is not 
$ but mute when there is no liaison.—Ep. 


L 2 
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(5) Between verbs and pronouns :—partet i(l), dit el, 
pronez a. 


(6) Between adverbs and adjectives or verbs :—trez aktif, 
plyz okype. 

(7) Between prepositions and their complement :—Jez el, 
sdz ¢(k)sky:z. 

(8) Between the words es¢, 2/, 77s and a following vowel :— 
il Et isi, iz 5 poexr. 

Observe that 77 and zZs are sounded i before a consonant, 
and il, iz, before a vowel. 


Monosyllables are oftener tied than longer words :—trez 
Eportd, but ase, or asez €porta; and that when the first 
word already ends with a consonant, the liaison is generally 
omitted :—fiver él. 


ELISION 


§ 232. There are some few cases in which elision is recog- 
nised in the ordinary French spelling, 7 and de being written 
Zand a’ before vowels, as in enfant, un verre deau. But 
elisions are far more frequent than the spelling would lead us 
to suppose. 

The only sound which is elided is 9, and this usually dis- 
appears whenever it can be omitted without bringing too many 
consonants together. Examples of its disappearance in the 
middle of a word are :—f/etit [pti], second [2g3]|, mesure 
[mzy:r], demain |dmé]. In an elevated style it is not so often 
omitted as in colloquial French. 

As a general rule, three consonants cannot come together 
in French without 9 intervening, but M. Passy observes that 
this rule has exceptions. He says: ‘‘When the third con- 
sonant is one of the following—l, r, w, y, j, which may be 
called vowel-like consonants—three consonants are quite 
natural :—madam bla, kat pla:xJ, pom kyit. In some cases 
where the /frsf consonant is one of these five, it is the 
same :—éen ark-but@; indeed, in this way /vwrv consonants 
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may be allowed :—sa marJ bj&. Forms such as opstine, yn 
bel staty, yn gra:d staty, were originally artificial (popularly 
ostine, yn bel estaty), but are now quite natural to educated 
people. 

The use of 9 to avoid awkward combinations of consonants 
is not limited to those words in which it is written. It may be 
heard, for instance, after avc in the phrase /’arc de triomphe, 
and after est in Vest de la France. 


How Stops ARE COMBINED 


§ 233. It is important to observe the different way in which 
the stops are combined in English and in French. We have 
noticed in § 116 how in English, when a stop is followed by 
another stop, or by a liquid, as in active, bacon [ektiv, beikn], 
the first consonant is implosive and not explosive, that is, it is 
heard only in the act of shutting. But if the French actif 
{aktif] were pronounced in this way, a Frenchman would fail 
to hear the k. In such cases there should be a slight explosion, 
with a little escape of breath between the two consonants. 


VARIATION OF WORDS ENDING IN VOICELESS m, | oR YF. 


S 234. We have seen already (§§ 186, 190, 194) that some 
French words end with voiceless m, 1 or r, when not followed 
by another word in the same breath group. But these words 
have the provoking habit of going through a good many varia- 
tions under different circumstances. M. Passy writes to me 
that they are “ame véritable scie.’ They are the words 
commonly spelt with the endings -é, -ve, -me, preceded by a 
consonant, such as peuple, table, spectacle, souffle, propre, arbre, 
autre, tendre, livre, souffre, rhumatisme. 

All such words have three different forms, and some have 
four, according to their position in the sentence. Speaking 
generally, the terminations of these words are :— 
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(rt) 1, r, m at the end of the breath group. 

(2) 1, r, m before a vowel. 

(3) la, ra, me before a consonant, or else 

(4) land r are altogether dropped before a consonant. 

When English people are in doubt whether to use (3) or (4), it 
is safer to use (3), and pronounce lea and ra before a consonant. 

The first set of endings hardly needs further illustration, as 
we meet with them whenever a word of this class is isolated, or 
at the end of a sentence, or of any breath group. But in 
familiar conversation 1 and r are often dropped altogether, and 
we hear pep, Kat, for pepl, katr, and M. Passy says that in 
dogme he pronounces a voiced m. 

The rule for the second set appears to be invariable, final 
m, | and r being always voiced when followed by a vowel in 
the next word, as in la bibl G@tjexr, md porvr ami. 

The preplexing point is to know what ending should be 
used when a consonant follows in the next word. The general 
rule is to have voiced m, 1 or r followed by the obscure vowel 
8, SO as to prevent three or more consonants coming together, 
as in rymatismo kronik, sa propra lazg, table d oxt, but 
there are many exceptions. In this position m is not liable to 
be dropped altogether by people who pronounce carefully, 
though pris, rymatis, etc., are often vulgarly used; but even 
those who pride themselves on speaking correctly often drop 1, 
and still more frequently r, in familiar conversation, €.8.) In 
kat person, not tabl, porv garsd! pur prazd kdze. In 
compounds such as met d otel, @ kat plas, r is invariably 
dropped. ‘There is also a third form in use before a consonant, 
voiceless m, 1 and r being sometimes used in this position. 

M. Passy observes that some French people use syllabic 1 
at the end of a breath group, or before a consonant, but he con- 
siders this abnormal. When we anglicise such an expression 
as table @’hdte, syllabic 1 is, of course, quite allowable, and it 
would be affectation to try to avoid it, but it ought not to be 
used in speaking French. 


IX 
GERMAN ANALYSIS 


§ 235. The sounds of German are easier to master than 
those of French, partly because they are more like English 
sounds, and partly because the spelling is more regular, and 
consequently a better guide to the pronunciation. And if 
French has already been acquired, some of those sounds which 
do not occur in English will have been learnt already. 


STANDARD GERMAN 


§ 236. The great differences in pronunciation between the 
natives of different parts of Germany must be obvious to every 
one. It has been usual for English people to accept the pro- 
nunciation of Hanover as the best German, but the Germans 
themselves are of a different opinion, and ridicule the Hano- 
verians for their provincialisms. But although provincialisms 
are to be met with in all parts of Germany, there is happily a 
pretty general consensus of opinion as to what is the best 
German. It is the language of the stage, that is, the pro- 
nunciation of north Germany, free from provincialisms, which 
may be accepted as standard German, and this it is which all 
foreigners should try to acquire. 

There are, indeed, some few points which may be regarded 
as Open questions, and Prof. Vietor, whose pronunciation I have 
followed throughout, accordingly gives some alternative forms, 
shown in the footnotes to the specimens of German. These 
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forms are what I myself use, and they will be found easier for 
English pupils than those given in the text.! 


§ 237. GERMAN Consonants ILLUSTRATED 


Symbols. Examples. 
p Ds Pp, 6 Paar |parr], “pair” ; Rappe [rapa], 
“black horse”; ad |’ap], “ off.” 
b Bahn |baxn], ‘ track,” “ railway.” 
t L th thadeat Tau [tau], “rope”; edt [fet], 


“fat”; Goethe [ggita]; Mand 
[hant], “hand”; Stadt [Stat], 


** town.” 
d ad du {du}, ‘ thou.” 
k Ry CR Cheat kahi [Kaxl], “bald”; dick [dik], 


“thick” ; Achse [’akso], “axle” ; 
Quelle [kvele], “well,” “spring”; 
Kognak {konjak], “ cognac.” 


g g gut [gut], “good”; vergehen [fer- 
"gexon], “pass away.” 
No symbol used = a7 [al], “all” ; aideral/ [yxber’ al), 


“everywhere” ; adirren[’ap’iron], 
“* swerve.” 


m mM, min mir (mizr], “tome”; Lamm [lam], 
66 lamb ) 

n a, mn nie [nit], “never”; Mann [man], 
simaty ee 

y ng, n singen [zinon], “sing” ; Jang [lan], 


“long”; Dank [dank |, “thanks.” 


' As these alternative forms, with stopped instead of open consonants, 
for ¢ medial and final, are used on the stage and have been gaining ground 
for some time among educated speakers, I myself have given them the 
preference in recent publications, such as Aussprache des Schriftdeutschen 
(later editions), Zeseduch in Lautschrift, and Deutsches Ausspracheworter- 
buch.—ED. 


§ 237] 


rorRkR 


ts 


ks 


“O 
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Symbols. Examples. 

1, Ul lahm |laxm], “lame”; vod/ [fall], 
ee 

vr, rr rauh |rau], ‘‘ rough” ; Marr [nar], 
tools: 

(not=Eng. w) w, used by many Germans instead of 

u V in schwer |Jvexr], “heavy”; 
quer |Kvexr], ‘‘ crosswise.” 

KG? Haleenial | Stall? Sschip | fib 
pestilence (7e/ (fil) much 

W, U wohl [voxl], “well”; Quad [kvazl], 
= torture.” 

Skah List [list], “stratagem”; Kasse 
[kaso], “cash”; u/s [furs], 
“ foot.” 


(ia the combinations ts and ks). 
z, tz, 4, ¢, besides 2u([tsuz], “to,” “too”; Sazz [zats], 
ts, tss, etc. “sentence” ; Vazion [natsi’oxn |, 

“nation ” ; czs [tsis], “‘ C sharp.” 

x, besides fs, chs, Axt |’akst], “axe.” 

etc, 

s so [zox], ‘‘ so.” 

sth, s scharf |farf], ‘‘sharp”; sprechen 
[Jprecon], “speak”;  stehen 
[Jtexon], “stand.” 

Tp hy ve Journal ([gur’naxl|, “journal” ; 
Logis [lo’gix], “lodging” ; 
Sergeant |zer’zant], ‘‘ sergeant.” 

ch, g ich [’i¢], “1” ; solch{zolg], “such” ; 
Steg (zizk or zixe], <‘ victory ” ; 
Berg |berk or bere], mountain.” 

Yate ge ja jax], “yes” ; Familie |fa’mizlie], 
“family ” ; Szege [zizge or zizje], 
“victories”; Serge |[berga or 
berja|, ‘ mountains”; vregnen 

? ? } 

[rezgnon or rexjnen|, “rain.” 
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Symbols. Examples. 
x ch, ach [ax], “ah”; Buch [burx], 
“book”; Zag |taxk ‘or tazx], 
“day”; zog [tso:xk or tsozx], 
‘* drew ” (sing.). 
g 2 Tage {taxge or taxge], “days” ; 
zogen |[tsoxgen or tsorgen], 
“‘ drew ” (plur.). 
h h FTand {hant], “hand.” 


This list gives only the symbols which occur in German 
words, and those used for the foreign sound 3. Other 
symbols, used in loan words borrowed from French and other 
languages, are given in Dr. Viétor’s German Pronunciation, 
but this simpler list may be useful in teaching children, who 
ought not, at first, to be troubled with exceptions. 


Six New CONSONANTS 


S$ 238. Most of the German consonants are identical with, 
or very similar to, those used in English, but there are six new 
consonants, namely, [’], R, v, ¢, X, g. We shall see, however, 
that of these, three are really superfluous, so that English 
students need only learn to pronounce the three following :— 
['], ¢ 

§ 239. The Glottal Stop, for which we use the symbol [’], 
is formed by bringing the vocal chords together, so as to close 
the glottis, and then suddenly opening them with an explosion, 
as is done in coughing or clearing the throat. Itis not a sound 
difficult to produce, but as it is not ordinarily written, Germans 
and others who have not studied phonetics generally fail to 
observe it. A German master told me that when he repeated 
the vowels to classes of English children, they always laughed, 
and he was puzzled by this until it was pointed out to him that 
in so doing he sounded an emphatic glottal stop before each 
vowel, producing an effect very strange to English ears. 

Students must be very careful not to forget to pronounce 
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this consonant. It occurs before all initial vowels, as well as 
in the second part of compounds like zberal/, abirren. But in 
compounds which are no longer felt to be such, like ad/ezn, 
daraus, heraus, hinaus, it is omitted, as also in phrases where 
little words are closely connected with the preceding word, and 
consequently unaccented, e.g., in well ich, hat er, muss es. 


§ 240. R.—This guttural r, formed with the back of the 
tongue and the uvula, is the same as the r generally used in 
Paris, and has been discussed in § 192. Many Germans have 
substituted it for the r formed with the point of the tongue, and 
the use of it is spreading in Germany ; but it is not as yet 
heard inthe best German. There arealso many Germans who 
omit final r, as also r between vowel and consonant, altogether, 
substituting for it some sort of vowel sound. This, too, is a 
practice to be avoided. 


§ 241. The Simple Lip Continuant v.—This again is a 
sound which it is not necessary to use in German, as it is a 
substitute for v, and though frequent, is by no means universal 
amongst careful speakers. It is heard in the combinations 
written schw, gu and zw, ¢.g., in schwer, quer and szwet, pro- 
nounced either Jv, Kv, tsv, or fv, kv, tsv. It is not a 
difficult sound to pronounce, being formed by simply bringing 
the lips together, without rounding them or raising the back 
of the tongue, as is done in pronouncing English w. It differs 
also from English w in being very often voiceless. 

The reason for drawing attention to this sound is that it 
may easily be mistaken for English w, which ought never to 
be substituted for it. German Qwze// must be distinguished 
from English gze/7, It is best to pronounce v (1) wherever w 
is written, and (2) where z is found in the combination gu. 

The same sound is used for zw in South Germany, where it 
thus generally replaces the regular v, e.g., in wohl, Wesen. 


§ 242, The Palatal Continuant ¢, commonly called the 
ich sound, is quite distinct from the back continuant x, called 
the ach sound. It is sometimes heard in English “we, and we 


1 In South Germany, the glottal stop is, as a rule, not used.—Eb. 
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have met with it in French fied. In some combinations it is 
difficult to pronounce, especially after r, as in the words durch 
and Furcht. 

¢ always occurs after a front vowel or a consonant, except 
in foreign words, such as Charon, Chemie. 

There are some instances in which it may be questioned 
whether ¢ or k should be used, namely, those in which g¢ final 
is written after a front vowel or a consonant. Prof. Viétor says 
that two-thirds of German speakers use ¢ in such cases, and 
that in the termination -zg, as in Konig, the ¢ sound is almost 
universal.! 

Except the termination -g, the case is quite analogous to 
that of medial g; that is to say, either ¢ or Kk may be used. 
But ik for -zg final is quite a provincialism. 

§ 243. The Back Continuant x,—This consonant, the 
so-called ach sound, may be heard in the Scotch Jock. ' Like uz 
it is formed with the back of the tongue approaching the soft 
palate. It occurs only after back vowels. 

§ 244. The Voiced Back Continuant g.—This differs 
from the last sound only in being voiced. It is somewhat 
difficult to pronounce, but is always allowable to use g in its 
place.” It occurs only after back vowels, and is always medial, 
as in Wagen, Bogen. 


FAMILIAR CONSONANTS 


§ 245. A few points concerning these demand our attention, 
for some of them differ in formation or in use from our English 
consonants. 

The Point Consonants t, d, n, l, Jf, r, are somewhat 
different from the corresponding sounds in English. German 
t, d, n, 1 are formed with the point of the tongue only, whilst 
in English t, d, n the blade, or part immediately behind the 


' On the stage k is used, except in the termination -zg, which has ¢ 
(but g in -zge, etc.). See footnote, p. 152.—Epb. 
? g is the stage pronunciation.—Ep. 
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point, seems to be raised also; and in forming English | the 
back of the tongue is raised as well as the point. So students 
must endeavour to use the point only in forming all these 
consonants, especially 1. 

German f is formed, Prof. Viétor says, by a broad stream 
of breath passing between the teeth, whilst the lips are some- 
what protruded; but in English J the lips are not protruded, 
and the blade of the tongue is made to approach the hard 
palate, leaving a central channel for the breath." 

It is usual in Hanover, and in some other parts of Germany, 
to substitute s for f in words beginning with the written 
symbols sf and sf, such as sprechen, stehen; but this is a 
mistaken attempt to follow the spelling, and ought not to be 
imitated. 

r in German is more distinctly trilled than in English, and 
in the best German it does not lengthen, or modify in any way, 
the vowels which precede it. It is difficult for English people 
to pronounce it when final or followed by a consonant ; and the 
worst mistakes of English students of German are generally 
due to their habits of omitting it, and allowing it to modify 
preceding vowels in their own language (see § 108). 

h is always pronounced. [Illiterate speakers do not drop it 
as they do in England. 

§$ 246. Final Consonants are Hard.—The only excep- 
tions to this rule are the liquids m, n, y, 1, r; for though many 
words are spelt with final J, d, g, v, the sounds heard in such 
cases are p, t, ¢ or x (or k instead of ¢ and x), and f, as in ad, 
Hand, Sieg, Berg, Tag, zog, Motiv. 

§$ 247. Final Consonants are Short.—lIt is very neces- 
sary to draw the pupils’ attention to this fact ; for in English, 
after short vowels, final consonants are lengthened, and to do 
the same in German would bea bad mistake. It is particularly 
important to avoid lengthening final liquids. Pronounce the 
final consonants in such words as Lamm, Mann, lang, Narr, 
voll as abruptly as possible. 


1 The blade of the tongue may be raised in German f also.—Ep. 
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S 248. GERMAN VOWELS ILLUSTRATED 


Symbols, Examples. 
ar a,aa,ah da [daz], “there”; Aad [’arl], “eel”; nak 
[max], “near.” 
Ex ad, ah sden [zexon], “sow”; mdhen [mexon], 
€¢ mow.” 
ex €, ee, eh schwer [fvexr], “heavy,” “difficult”; Beet 
[bert], ‘‘flower-bed” ; Reh [rer], “roe.” 
1 2, 2¢, th, wh mir [mir], “to me”; sve [zix], “she” ; sha 
um thin, geben fir 34 cattle 
0x 0,00,0h so [zor], “*so”; Boot [boxt], “boat”; rok 
[rox], ‘raw,’ rude:? 
iti u, uh du {dur}, “thou” ; Az [kur], “cow.” 
: 0, oh schon [Jom], “beautiful”; Aéh/e [hezlo], 
RCaNCre 
yx u, uh jir |fyzr], “for”; 2iihkn [kyr], “ bold.” 
a a ab |’ap], ‘ off.” 
a) e Gabe [gaxbal, “ gift.” 
€ é, a Jest [fest], “fast,” “firm”; Hande [hendo |, 


“hands.” 


i 1, te mit [mit], “with” ; werzehn (|firtsexn], 
-“ fourteen.” 

A) 0 ob |’op], “if,” “ whether.” 

u Kunst |kunst], ‘‘ art.” 

oe 0 konnen |keenon], ‘to be able.” 

y i fTiitte |hyta}, ‘“ hut.” 

ai el, at Ei |’aij, “egg” ; Maz [mai], “ may.” 

au au Au |’au], “mead,” “ meadow.” 


oy or dieu, du fleu |hoy|, “hay”; gliubig [gloybic], 
“ Delieving.” 


The above list does not include symbols occurring only in 
loan words. It should be observed, however, that in French 
loan words we meet with four nasal vowels, Gi, €, 5, &, the 
French symbols being retained in every case. Exx, :— 
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in Chance | faxsa], “ chance”; Zrente-et-un | traxt-e-" &:]. 

, Bassin |ba'’sé:x], “basin”; ¢racn [tré:], “baggage” (of 
an army). 

», Ballon (ba'lax], “ balloon.” 

, Trente-et-un [traxt-e-" &:], parfum [par’fe], “ perfume.” 


CR 


R or 


GERMAN VOWELS DESCRIBED 


§ 249. The German vowel scheme shown on p. xxvi should 
be examined, and compared with the English and French 
schemes preceding it. We shall find that in some respects 
the German vowels are like the French, and that in others 
they resemble our own; so that, to those who know the sounds 
of English and French, the mastery of the German vowels will 
prove to be a matter of small difficulty. Several of the English 
habits of speech which mislead students of French must be 
guarded against in German also ; therefore some of the warn- 
ings given in the chapters on French must be repeated here. 


LONG AND SHORT VOWELS 


§ 250. An inspection of the German scheme of vowels on 
p. xxvi will show at once that here, as in English, the long and 
short vowels are distinct from one another, there being only 
two instances in which the corresponding long and short vowels 
are identical in sound. And the difference in each pair of 
corresponding long and short vowels is the same that we have 
noticed in English ; that is, the short vowel is formed with a 
relaxed and widened tongue, so that it is called w#de, and it is 
also decidedly more ofex than the corresponding long vowel. 

The correspondence of the long and short vowels may be 
shown thus :— 


Long and Narrow. Short, Wide and more Open. 
ex as in geh € asin Hande 
Laas a tae Llyn) ola 


yA PRY: DH 5 |) our 
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Long and Narrow. 


ur asin Kuh 


ANALYSIS 


[§ 251 


Short, Wide and more Open. 
u as in dumm 


Oi 5, sone ce ,, konnen 
SPR AS el? y 4, “dunn 

Long. Short and identical in sound. 
ax as in /ahm a asin Lamm 
ELu,,, , WaHen € , Manner 


The short vowel € appears twice in the above pairs of 

vowels, because, whilst it is identical in sound with the long 

t, it bears the same relation to ex as the other short vowels do 
to the long ones most resembling them. 

There is no long vowel corresponding with the short e in 
Gave. This short vowel is always unaccented. 

But whilst, in the distinction between long and short vowels, 
German is like English and unlike French, there are two points 
in which the vowels correspond with the French and differ 
from our own. For first, the Germans have a series of front- 
round vowels, like the French in peur, peu, pu ; and secondly, 
the German vowels do not, like the English, tend to become 
diphthongs. 


OPEN VOWELS 


$251. The Open Vowels a:, a, as in dahm, Lamm. 
There is no difficulty in pronouncing the long vowel az, as it is 
identical with English ax in father. But a in Lamm, Mann, 
etc., must on no account be made like English a=@ in /amd, 
man, for the sounds are quite different. It is, however, an 
easier vowel than French a in atte, because it is precisely 
like English ax in fazher, only shorter, whilst the French a is, 
as we have seen, intermediate between a: in father and & in fat. 

When German @ is unaccented, great care is needed to 
avoid altering the vowel and making it like English @ in za, 
servant, etc. It must be pronounced quite clearly, as in 
ntemand |nixmant], ‘ nobody.” 
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FRONT VOWELS 


§ 252. The Front Vowels €:, €, ex.—The easiest of these 
for English students is the short €, in Fest, Hdnde, which is 
the same as our e in fet! The sound must not be altered 
before r, as English people are apt to do, making German 
flerr like English her. 

German £1, as in sden, mahen, corresponds with French €, 
though the French sound is more open, and German et, as in 
geh, with French e. Here, as in French, our difficulty arises 
from the English tendency to turn long vowels into diphthongs. 
We can obtain a sound sufficiently near to the open ex by 
omitting the final sound of English dear, and the close et, by 
omitting the i sound at the end of odey.2, German Reh is not = 
English vay, 

The close German ex in sekr schwer, will be found “sehr 
schwer,” 7z.e., very difficult, because r follows, and this com- 
bination is contrary to our English habits. 


§ 253. The Close Front Vowels ix, ii—The short 
German i in Szzm, being = English i in f/, will be found very 
easy, except in the position where all German vowels are more 
or less difficult, z.e., before r, as in Hirt; and the difference 
between the long German ix in ¢4v and English ix in feet is 
not very great. It is that English ix begins with a more open 
sound and gradually becomes closer, whilst German i: is 
equally close throughout. 

Observe that though German i: is shortened in unaccented 
open syllables, its quality is not altered. So direkt differs from 


As Prof. Rippmann points out, both are really neither € nor e, but 
‘‘middle ¢.”” In German the phonetic symbol ¢ is preferred, to distinguish 
this sound from close (long) € in Reh, which does not exist in English. 
* But the first element of English ei is decidedly more open. Most 
English learners will hit the close ex sound if they attempt to pronounce 
the first element of English ei in odey, and English ix in de, simultaneously. 
It will then also be easier to omit the second element of ei. Cp. also 
p. 135, note 2,—Ep. 

INTRO. M 
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English dvect, the 7 being pronounced like our short unac- 
cented i in the first syllable of e¢ernad. 
The symbol ze for short i, as in werzehn, is very rarely used. 


BACK-ROUND VOWELS 


$254. The Back-round Vowels o:, 9, as in Sofn, 
Sonne.—Both of these require attention. The long o: must 
not close with a sound of u, like English ou in dow/, but must 
be kept unchanged to the end, and it is not quite like the first 
part of our English ou, but apparently identical with French 0 
in drole. See § 211. 

The short 9 is very decidedly more close than English 9 in 
pot; it is nearer to French 0 in homme, but a little closer than 
the French 9, and it has not, like French 9, a leaning towards 
the front-round @ in peur, but is clearer, and more distinctly 
a back vowel. 

Both oz and 9 must be clearly pronounced before Y, e.g., in 
Rohr, fort. The long or is peculiarly difficult in this position. 
How distressed my excellent German mistress was, to be sure, 
at the ineffectual attempts of her pupils to pronounce her name, 
Frau Flohr! The pronunciations were many and various, but 
it was most frequently pronounced like English /Zaw. 

The symbol vo for long ox is very rare. 


§ ase, The Close Back-round Vowels w, u, as in 
Kuh, dumm. These are not difficult, the short u being the 
same as English u in pv, and the long wi like English ur in 
pool, But the long German wu: is close and unaltered through- 
out, whilst English uz begins with a more open sound and is 
gradually closed. 


FRONT-ROUND VOWELS 


$256. The Front-round Vowels gi, @, as in Sohne, 
kinnen. These have no equivalent in English, .being quite 
distinct from English 9: in dux2, which comes nearest to them 
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in sound. ‘The long gz is the same as French g in few, except 
in the matter of length, for French may be short, as indeed 
it is in pez. 

The short @ is more like French @ in Zeur, but it is some- 
what closer, and is always short, whilst French o may be long, 
as it is in feur. 

The symbol 6% for gx is rare. 


§ 257. The Close Front-round Vowels y:, y, as in 
kiihn, diinn. These also are missing in English, but yx is= 
French y in pu, except that it is always long, while French y 
may be short, and is so in the word pu. 

The short y is decidedly more open than the long y:, but 
this will not be difficult for English students, as we are 
accustomed to make our short vowels more open than the 
corresponding long ones. 


UNACCENTED VOWELS 


§ 258. Unaccented 9 in Gadr.—This mixed vowel is the 
natural vowel of German, 7.¢., the vowel uttered by Germans 
when they simply emit the voice without any attempt to modify 
it. It it not identical either with the English natural vowel, 
unaccented 9 in v/a, nor the French natural vowel 9 in &, 
but it approaches very nearly to our unaccented 9. According 
to Dr. Sweet, the difference is that German unaccented 9 is 
narrow, whilst English 9 is wide. It appears to me that the 
German natural vowel is also somewhat closer than the 
English, as is generally the case with the narrow vowels when 
compared with the corresponding wide ones. It differs from 
French 9 in & in not being rounded.! 

Pronounce German unaccented 9 somewhat like a in wi//a 
or ¢ in s¢/ver, not like y in s7//y; and take care not to add r 


+ It is certainly neither narrow nor close in my pronunciation. It 
has more of the front @€ element (English e in ée¢) than English @ in 
villa, and differs from French @ in & as stated in the text.—Ep. 
M 2 
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when a vowel follows in the next word. English people are 
apt to do this, just as they often say in English, 3i ai’dizxar ov 
it, but this is a very bad fault. 


§ 259. Other Unaccented Vowels.—The other German 
vowels are not liable to change their sound when unaccented ; 
and as English unaccented vowels are usually reduced to the 
obscure sound of 9 in w/a, special pains must be taken to 
pronounce them clearly in German. 

Attend particularly to unaccented 9, 0, and u, and do not 
make the last syllables of Anna, Jacob, Doktor, Fokus \ike 
those of English Azza, Jacob, doctor, focus. 


DIPHTHONGS 


§ 260. There are in German three diphthongs, in all of 
which the stress is upon the first element. They are as 
follows :— 


Symbols. Examples. 
ai el, at Lt, Mai. 
au au Au. 
oy or di eu, au leu, gliubig | gloybic]. 


These diphthongs are almost the same as the English ai, 
au, ol, in “me, laud, noise. The points of difference to be 
observed are :— 


(1) In ai and au the first element is clearer. Make it like 
ain German Mann. 


(2) In oy the first element is closer, just as German o in 
Sonne is much closer than English 9 in fof. And the first 
element is never lengthened as it sometimes is in English, e.g. 
in ot2.2 


* Unaccented 1 preceding another vowel is reduced to a semi-vowel, and 
is denoted here by 1; ¢.¢., Familie [fa’mixlia]. It differs from j in 
_having no consonantal friction. In conversational German, J is often sub- 
stituted for I, 2 The second element is rounded (= y) in the ‘‘ best” 
German, but is indeed very frequently i, as in English 01.—Ep. 
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NASAL VOWELS 


§ 261. These are identical with the French nasal vowels, 
see § 215, and occur only in French loan words. We can 
use the symbols 4, &, 5, @, to represent them. 

Germans are careful to distinguish between @ and 3, whilst 
most English people pronounce them both alike, as 5. 

The nasal vowels are always long in German. In French 
they may be long or short. 


In North Germany the nasal vowels are often omitted, and 0X) or ay 


may be heard instead of the French nasal 5 or @, etc. But this is not 
worthy of imitation. 


x 
GERMAN SYNTHESIS 


VOWELS FOLLOWED BY Lr 


§ 262. As already observed, all the German vowels are diffi- 
cult to English students when they come before r, especially 
the long ex and o:, as in schwer, Ohr. Care must be taken not 
to alter the sound in any way, as we are apt to do in English, 
where we allow the preceding vowel to become a diphthong, as 
in pare, peer, pore, poor (cp. pale, peel, pole, pool), or to become 
a mixed, instead of a clear front or back, vowel, as in jern, fir, 
Jur, word" (cp. fell, fill, full, folly). 

It will be found useful to practise all the vowels in suc- 
cession, by pronouncing aloud the examples given below. The 
r must be slightly trilled in every case. 


ax paar ex Pferd Gx horen i irren 
» Art » Schwert » ore 9 fort 
lodge I mir Visa 3) ~ Voriert 

ex: Sadr Meat g » spuren u_—urtez/ 
» Akre SALE a art », durch 

ex Ehvre 0: Ohr » warten » Lurcht 
rc rae » Moor &€ Herr ce Morder 
5 RCTSE ux 6OUky 5». dere y Btrde 
5 WErden i. Mur Ha lha4 9 Mutter 


§ 263. Diphthongs and Triphthongs followed by r. 
—We have observed how, in English, diphthongs followed by 


1 The Ox in word represents an earlie¥ U sound.—Ep. 
166 
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y are converted into triphthongs, ¢.g., in 77e, our, employer 
[aio(r), aua(r), im’ploia(r)], § 106, 108.4. In German also we 
observe the same triphthongs occurring before final r, ¢.g,, 
Eier [‘aier], Schleier [flaier|, sawer [zauer], Zrauer [trauer |, 
Feuer [foyer], fever [toyer]. But in such cases the third 
element of the triphthong is always written as e. 

We find, however, that when derivative or inflectional 
endings are added to words ending in auer or oyer, the ¢ 
disappears, and the r follows immediately after the diphthong, 
as in saures, traurig, feurig, teures. Cp. also eirund [airunt]. 
When this is the case, be careful to pass at once from the 
diphthong to the r. 


QUANTITY 


§ 264. In German, as in English, the difference between 
long and short vowels is generally clearly marked, though long 
vowels are sometimes reduced to half-long. But in some 
respects the rules for quantity differ from ours, so that they 
need to be studied. The rules for the length of the vowels are 
as follows :— 

(1) Vowels are long at the end of words, whether they are 
accented or not. Exx.:—da, Emma, Athene (’a’texnex], 
Salomo, Kakadu, the only exceptions being the final vowel e= 89, 
and the words za, da, ja (interjections). 3 


(2) They are long (a) before a single consonant, 7.e., before 
one which is written as single in the ordinary spelling, for 
when a double symbol follows, as in diinn, fett, Wolle, the 
vowel is short, or (4) before a combination which can begin a 
syllable. Exx. :—TZat, schwer, Mitra. Observe that in such 
cases the syllables either are open (a), or become open if a 
vowel follows (4), as in Za-ten, schwe-re. 


(3) They are seldom long before combinations of consonants 
which cannot begin a syllable. In this case the syllable 
remains closed when another syllable is added. Exx. of long 
vowels before such combinations are:—Mond, Magda, zart, 
Krebs, Pferd ; Mon-de, etc, 
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(4) In compound words, vowels which have a secondary 
accent are not shortened in consequence. Exx. :— Vorliebe, 
ausgeben, Abart, Absug. 

(5) In unaccented open syllables, long vowels become half- 
long or even short, as ix in MUitdr and ex in Sekretir. 

In German spelling the short vowels are often indicated by 
doubling the consonant which follows, as in saf¢z, fuillen, and 
the long ones by adding 4, or doubling the vowel, or by some 
other device, as in Aleh/, fiihlen, Saat, dieser. 


§ 265. Mistakes to be avoided.—It may be useful to 
guard against those mistakes in the quantity of the vowels to 
which English people are especially liable. 

(1) Do not make the long vowels half-long when a voiceless 
consonant follows because this is the rule in English. ' German 
vowels in such a case retain their full length. The vowels and 
diphthongs are half-long in English graced, note, goose, ice, out, 
but fully long in German gehst, Not, Gruss, Eis, laut. 

(2) In compound words be careful to make the vowel with 
the secondary accent long. See exx. above. 

(3) Make even unaccented vowels long if they happen to be 
final. See exx. above. 

(4) Do not lengthen a short vowel because r follows, though 
it is difficult for English people to avoid this when the r is 
followed by another consonant, or final, as in warten, Bart, 
zart, hart, Hirt, Herr, Herz, Erbe, Urne. 

(5) When a long vowel is shortened to half-long, because it 
is not accented, do not on that account alter its quality and 
make it more open. The i in A@itér should be pronounced 
like English i(:) in e¢ernad [i(x)'temal], and e in Sekretar nearly 
like English ei in chaotic [kei'otik], but closer, and without 
the slight sound of i heard in English. 


§ 266. Length of Consonants.—The consonants in 
German are never lengthened, except in compound words, 
such as mttteilen, Packkorb, Tauffeier, Still-leben, and even in 
such cases they are commonly short in conversational German. 
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English people must guard against lengthening the con- 
sonants after short vowels, as we habitually do in English. 
They should practise them in this position, pronouncing them 
as quickly and sharply as possible, e.g., in Scn, Mann, Lamm, 
contrasted with English ¢Azz, man, lamd. 


ACCENT 


§ 267. The accentuation of German words and sentences is 
almost identical with the accentuation of English, and does not 
present much difficulty. The principal rules are as follows :— 

(1) The stem syllable, being the most significant, bears the 
principal accent. This rule is almost universal in words not 
borrowed from foreign languages. The chief exceptions are 
that the particles, in some compound words, take the principal 
accent. Exx. :—Aztwort, unwohl, Ursache, ausgeben, in each 
of which the first syllable is accented. 

(2) The weaker syllables all have a slight stress, unless they 
have one of the vowels 9 or i. English people should note 
this, and pronounce the unaccented vowels clearly, not making 
them obscure, as we are apt to do in English. 

(3) In German, as in English, the accent may be shifted 
when two words are contrasted, as in zérgehen, nicht vérgehen. 

The rules for accenting sentences are the same as in English, 
but these deviations should be noted :— 

(a) A great number of words receive the accent. Compare 
das Buch, wélches er mir gdb and the book which he gdve me, 
where the German has three accents and the English only two.! 

(2) Verbal forms following the object must not be strongly 
accented in such clauses as the following : ezwen Brief schreiben, 
einen Brief geschrieben haben, wenn tch einen Brief schretbe. 

As in English, the accent may be shifted so as to emphasize 
any word in the sentence to which the speaker wishes to draw 
special attention. In gib mir das Buch her, the stress might 


1 The accent on welches is, however, much weaker than those on Buch 
and gab,—ED. 
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therefore be laid at pleasure (a) upon Such and her, which 
would be the regular accentuation, or (4) on mv, or (c) on das. 

Some words, when unaccented, have weak forms, but the 
cases are not nearly so numerous as in English. Exx., ev, ’err, 
’sr, or; der, dexr, der, der. And in conversation ev is some- 
times weakened to r (syllabic), and dey in like manner to dr 
with syllabic r. 


INTONATION 


§ 268. Little need be said concerning intonation in German, 
for it follows the same laws as in English.! The chief point of 
difference seems to be one which is very noticeable in the ex- 
clamation so/ It is amusing to English people to observe the 
variety of feelings which can be expressed in German by this 
one little monosyllable, by varying its intonation, and as it 
were singing a little tune upon it. Prof. Vietor observes that 
when monosyllables such as 7a, so, wze, are used to represent a 
whole sentence, all the intonation of that sentence may be 
given in a single syllable. 


SYLLABLE DIVISION 


§ 269. Germans divide their syllables in the same way as 
the English, as far as speech is concerned, but when a con- 
sonant belongs equally to the syllables before and after, as in 
leidend, and yet an artificial division must be made, they divide 
thus :—/ei-dend, whilst in similar cases we divide as follows :— 
lead-ing. 


1 This statement is, of course, to be taken cum grano salis. The laws 
are indeed the same, but that there are characteristic differences in detail 
becomes at once apparent in pathetic delivery.—ED. 
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SYMBOLS USED FOR THE CONSONANTS 


§ 270. The use of some of the consonant symbols has been 
shown already (§ 237), but a few more explanations are 
needed (1) to account for some variety in the symbols used 
for the same sounds ; (2) to help students to determine what 
sound is expressed by a doubtful symbol; and (3) to guard 
against some common mistakes. 


§ 271. Doubled Letters, and the combinations ¢f, ¢, 
serve to indicate that the preceding vowel is short, as in /eé¢, 
Lamm, Mann, voll, Narr, Schiff, dick, Sats. 

The distinction between the doubled letter ss (jf) and the 
symbol /s (f), which is not reckoned as a double letter, is not 
usually shown when German is printed in Roman characters, 
ss being used for both.! We find long vowels before /s when 
that symbol is retained in the inflected forms of the word, «g., 
in Fu/fs, pl. Fiufse. But as fs is regularly substituted for ss at 
the end of words, we meet with /s after short vowels also, e.g., 
in u/s, a “nut.” In these cases the inflected forms of the 
word are written with ss, thus :—pl. lisse. 


§ 272. 6, d,g, used for Voiceless Sounds.—We have 
already observed that at the end of a word these are used for p, t, 


1 The official Prussian school spelling prescribes the use of the ligature 
resembling the Greek letter 8 for § in Roman type, only allowing SZ, sz, 
when capitals or small capitals are employed. Most printing offices now 
comply with this rule.—ED. 
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and ¢ or x.1’ Note that g=¢! after a front vowel or a consonant, 
as in Steg, Berg, and x! after a back vowel, as in Zug, zog. 

These letters are also reckoned final and pronounced as 
hard sounds whenever they are not initial, and are followed by 
a liquid not belonging to the stem, or by any other consonant. 

So 6 is pronounced p in “edt, wblich, d stands for t in 
hanadlich, and g for ¢1 in vegsam, and for x1 in Wagnis. 

But in idler, asthe 1 belongs to the stem, 4 is not pro- 
nounced p, but b. 


§ 273. The rest of the doubtful symbols, arranged alpha- 
betically, are :— 


Gs 


i] 
| 


= ts before front vowels, as in C7s [tsis].? 
k in other cases, as in CUigue [kliko].? 


~ 
I 


CC. 


1. = kts before front vowels, as in Accen¢ [’ak’tsent]. 
= k before back vowels, as in Accord [’a'kort].® 


S 
| 


ch. 


1. = ¢ after front vowels and consonants, as in ich, solch, 
and always in the ending chen, as in Mamachen. 

Also initial in Chemte, China, and some other foreign words. 

2. = ch after back vowels, as in ach. 

3. = k when followed by radical s, as in Fuchs, sechs, etc. 

Also in Chor, Chrontk, and a few other foreign words. 

4. = J in Chance, Chef, and some other words borrowed 
from French. 


Oo 
o* 


I. = Q, initial, and when beginning the primarily accented 
syllable in foreign words, as in gut, regieren. 


10rk (stage pronunciation) instead of ¢ or X. 7 In most words ¢ 
has been replaced by z and £ respectively in the official school spelling ; 
e.§., Offizter, Kognak. 3 Instead of cc, in the official spelling sz and & 
have been introduced ; ¢.g., Aksent, Akkord.—Ep. 
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2. = j,1 medial after front vowels and consonants, as in 
Steve, Berge regnen. 

3. = g,! medial, after back vowels, as in Zage, zogen. 

4. = 3, initial and medial, in some loan words, as in arran- 
gieren, Gente. 

5. = ¢,? final, after front vowels and consonants, as in Sveg, 
Berg, regsam. 

6. = x,? final, after back vowels, as in Zag, 20g, Waguts. 

h. 


Pronounced h, or used as part of a digraph, such as af, ef, 
ch, th, or of the trigraph sch. 
z. 
Pronounced i, and in conversation frequently Jj, in an 


unaccented position, if followed by a vowel; «@g., Familte 
[fa’mizlia], Spanien [Jpaxnion }. 


oy: /; 
I. = J, as in 7a. 
2. = 3 in some loan words, e.g., /alouste, Journal [gur’naz)]. 
2. 
I. = Nl, aS in 772e, an. 
2. = y before k, as in sinken, Dank. 


In French loan words in a, 5, etc., to show that the 
preceding vowel is nasal. 
See also under zg. 
ng. 
Pronounced as a single sound, y, as in ségen, dang. Rarely 
ng in foreign words, e.g., Kongo. 


iy 

I. = Z, initial before vowels, and medial, as in so, Rose, 
Basler. 

2. = §, initial before consonants, and final, as in S&zzze, 
Hals, ist. 


1 Or g (stage pronunciation). ? Or k (stage pronunciation).—ED, 
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3. = J, initial in the combinations sp and s¢, and so also 
when preceded by German prefixes, as in sprechen, stehen, 
besprechen, verstehen. 


Z. 


I. = t, asin Zau, warten, mit. 
2. = ts in words originally Latin, before unaccented i fol- 
lowed by an accented vowel, as in LVation, Patient. 


th. 


Always pronounced t. In German names it occurs by trans- 
position to show that the vowel next to it is long, as in -thal 
for “-tahl,” ¢.g¢., Joachimsthal, cp. Zahl3 


vd. 


After g pronounced v, or by many persons as a simple lip 
continuant (=v). 


SYMBOLS USED FOR THE VOWELS 


§ 274. The symbols commonly used to represent the German 
vowels are shown in § 248. It will be seen there that the 
symbols a, a, ¢, 2, 0, u, 0, ti, Ze, may be used to represent long 
or short vowels, and that e¢ has three values, namely long ex in 
schwer, short € in fes/, and unaccented a in Gade. 

I propose to give here only the general rules for determining 
the value of these symbols. A full statement of the rules and 
exceptions will be found in Viétor’s German Pronunciation. 

The symbols a, @, e, 2, 9, w, 0, ui, are used to represent long 
vowels when they occur (1) in open syllables, that is, when 
they are not followed by a consonant in the same syllable, and 

2) when, in a final syllable of an inflective word, they are 


1 The simple word Tal, ‘‘ valley,” is now spelt with ¢ only, which has 
been adopted also in the official school spelling of local names (e.g, 
JSoachimstal).—Ep., 
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followed by one consonant only.* In other cases they are 
SHOrt, 9) LUXXe 


a laden \ax| war {ax | warten | a} 
a sden [€x] Bar |x| Hinde \€| 

€ Rede [e:| schwer \ex| fest (E| 

z Teel \ix] mir {ix] Kiste {i] 

0 Rose |ox| Gebot |ox] komm {9| 

u vufen {us | gut [ur] Mutter |u| 
0 ode | 9:| schon [px] Morder {e| 
ti miide | yx] fiir [yx] Hiitte (y] 


» stands for unaccented 9 in the unaccented prefixes de and 
ge, and in the unaccented derivative or inflectional suffixes e, 
el, em, en, end, er, ern, es, est, et, as in habe, Vogel, Atem, 
lieben, rasend, Vater, etsern, alles, leidet. 

2 has the same sound in der, dem, den, des, és, when they 


are unaccented. 
je stands for short i in Viertel, vierzehn, viersig. In other 


cases it represents long ir, as in ste, Lede. 


1 Also in words that cannot be inflected, if the final single consonant is 


3 6.2, mir.—ED. 
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’ 


At at 


9? keary |! 


veh 


gy oh 
h, Wah VTS 
Pine er? j 
: eit an 


3 ; 
is 


READING LESSONS AND EXERCISES 


et 
eb 


eg 


il 
if 
OV 
rek 
rik 


iZ 
dis 
pus 
SeZ 


in 
od 


riz:din lesnz! 


I 


Nine Consonants with e, i, 9, U 


on pot kid gud big 
pet put kod nuk bog 
pit bed kud kuk tom 
II 
Consonants to 3 
rok wet fil pid 
ruk din ful wid 
men den bul fit 
wen dem def fut 
met fel giv wud 
III 
Remaining Consonants 
WoZ Jud jel t\ik et| 
wo} juk hiz huk edz 
dif jes his dgon mit) 
pul jet t{in dzim wit) 


1 See Introduction to Phonetics, § 180. 
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men 
kin 
gov) 


61k 


lok 
luk 
pul 
wul 


rit) 
hedz 
lodz 


pu 


180 


spelin lesnz 


IV 
Remaining Short Accented Vowels—a, & 
7, kap reg dav ree) meedz, 
eh) keep 6am heev pul ga 
bak bad Seen SAS mat) buf 
bek beed SAY) pus met) dal 
buk rAg sxe] ra dzadz ~—s pul 
Vv 
Unaccented Vowels—o, and ending 2(r) 
obze| vilo dolo(r) kalo(r) 
otzxt) belo milo(r) mzeno(r) 
omes geno rada(r) meeto(r) 
emis heene gAno(r) mavo(r) 
ohed kolo(x) fulo(r) saAmo(r) 
| VI 
Weak Words. UOnaccented i and o 
Seat di orinds pri'tend 
tu (¢o) do nats si’lekt 
tui (¢zvo, 00) pro tekt 
9 men windo 
on oks folo 
pen ond ink ri’zist folo-in 
VII 
Long Vowels—ax, ei', ix, or, ou}, wz 
Sei poz nou hu: 
o’bei mi! poit gou du: 
peil sou ju: 
peis fil dro: boul ruid 
eit pis for(r) bout ruil 
geit mofiin noi(r) kout - buit 


' Rather diphthongs. —Ep. 


bein 
tein 
doit 
hoit 
wold 
poijon 


baid 
bait 

kral 

flai 


weio(r) 
peio(r) 
M19(r) 
e19(r) 
teioz 
deioz 
keiez 
reio(r) 
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VIII 
Long Vowels—oax, €: 
feiri fa1de(r) ri'peirin ri kois 
heiri mazite(r) dis’perrin poijon 
MEIrl rigaid deizi mouiy 
deirin bezai(r) steijon moujon 
WEIriy) ri'tein pusful ruilo(r) 
tetrin di’zaiv di’sitv tru:6ful 
IX 
Diphthongs—ai, au, di, ju 
praiiy hau dzoin dzolin nyu 
flaiin nau t{ois kloiin fu: 
haus bauin boi djuwik ju nitk 
maus slauiy dzi djuiti ju’nait 
X 
Diphthongs—€i9, 1:9, 919, ura 
Sete(r) _—rrile(r) doio(r) hoio(r) 
hete(r) —firez moio(r) puio(r) 
i19(r) sia(r) YroloZ tuiez 
pue(r) —_ hite(r) SO10Z duia(r) 
tliez 91a(r)! (var, ore) woi0(r) muio(r) 
diio(r) = ar(r) 2 (07) foie(r) 1 (four, fore) wuio(r) 
miio(r)  poie(r) foi(r) ? (for) jura(r) 
niio(r) —tata(r) noi(r) (zor) bruio(r) 


1, 2 A possible distinction, but not common.— WR, 
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I 
de foks ond 50 gout 


9 foks heed foilon! intu 9 wel, ond hed bin kaistin obaut 
for 9 loy taim hau hi: ud get aut ogein?; men wt lend 9 gout 
keim tu So pleis, ond wontiy tu drink, aist* rened mede(r) da 
wolte(r) woz gud, ond if Seio(r) woz plenti ov it. a foks, 
di’semblin 59 ritel deindgzer” ov hiz keis, ri’plaid, “kam daun, 
mai frend ; 30 woiter iz sou gud det ai kenot drink onaf? 
ov it, ond sou sbandont* det it keenot bit ig’zoistid.” oepon 
dis 59 gout, wid’'aut eni moier edu, lept in; men da foks, 
teikin odvaintidz ov hiz frendz hoinz, xz nimbli lept aut; 
end kuilli ri’markt tu Se pute(r) di/ljuidid * gout, “if ju: hed 
haif xz mat{ breinz wz ju: hev bited, ju: wud hev lukt 
bi'fore(r) jur lept.”’ 


IT 
de maizo(r) 


9 maizo(r), tu meik Swer ov hiz propoti, sould o:1 dot hi: 
hed ond konvoitid it intu eo greit lamp ov gould, mit{ hi: 
hid in @ houl in Se graund, ond went kentinjuoli tu vizit ond 
in’spekt it. ‘Sis rauzd de kjutori’ositi ov wan ov hiz woik- 
mon, hut, sospektin dot deo(r) woz 0 trezo(r), men hiz 
maistez bek woz teind, went tu 3a spot, ond stoul it owei. 
Men So maizo(r) ri’‘teind, ond faund %e pleis emti, hi: wept, 
end toie(r) hiz heie(r). bat o neibo(r) hu: so: him in dis 


Alternative forms:—! foiln. (Before a vowel ?—W. 2.) 2 egen. 


Sinaf.—Z.S. Also:—*aiskt. * deingzer. * obandnt. “ di’luidid. 
—W.R. 
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iks’travegent gritf, ond leint da kotz ov it, sed, “ fret jor'self ! 
nou loygo(r), bat teik o stoun ond put it in So seim pleis, 
end éink det it iz jor(r) lamp ov gould ; foir xz jul nevo(r) 
ment tu juiz it, 3a wan wil du: ju: wz mat) gud xz oi 
Ado(r).”” 

So wa! ov mani iz not in its po’zefon 2, bat in its jus. 


Tit 
so kok ond Se d3zuil® 


soz 9 kok woz skreet{in ap de stro! in 0 farm-jaid, in sott{ 
ov fuid fo:(r) So henz, hi: hit opon 9 dgzuril det bai sam t{ains 
hed faund its wei deio(r). “hau!” sed hu, “yu air 9 verl 
fain §in, nou daut, tu Souz hu: praiz jut; bat giv mii 9 baili- 
kom bi‘foter o:l 3a pailz in de waild.”’ 

Se kok woz 0 sensib] kok: bat deter at(r) meni sili pip] 
hu: dis‘paiz mot iz prejes ounli bi’koz? Sei keenot ando’steend 
it. 

IV 
do kreeb ond ho:(r) mado(r) 


sed on ould kreb tu 9 jay wan, “Mai du: ju: work sou 
krukid, t{aild? work streit! ” 

% mado(z), ” sed da jay kreb, “fou mii So wel, wil ju: ? 
ond men ai si! ju: teikin 9 streit kois, ai wil trai ond folo”.” 

ig’zaimp] ¢ iz bete(r) Seen priisept. 


Vy 
Se milo(r), hiz san, ond Seier ais 

9 miler ond hiz san woi(r) draivin Seior ais tu o neiboriy 

feto(r) tu sel him. ‘dei hed not goin ® fai(r) men dei met wid 


Alternative forms :—! joself. (Also: —jue-, joself.— W.R.) 
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2 truip ov gailz ri‘tomnin from 6a taun, toikin ond larfin. 
“luk Sete(r)!”’ kraid wan ov Sem; “did ju: eva(r) sit sati 
fuilz, tu bi: tradzin olon Soa roud on fut, men Sei mait bi: 
raidin!” 1 ould meen, hitorin dis, kwaiotli baed hiz san get 
on di ais, ond woikt oloyn merili bai 5a said ov him _ prezentli + 
Sei keim ap tu 9 gruip ov ould men in oinist di’beit. 
“Seio(r)!” sed wan ov dem, “it pruivz Mot ai woz o-seiin. 
mot ri'spekt iz oun tu ould eidgz in diz deiz? dui jur si: 
Set aid] jay roug raidin, mail hiz ould farde(r) heez tu work ? 
—get daun, ju! skeipgreis! ond let di ould men rest hiz 
Wiorl limz.” opon dis Sa faidse(r) meid hiz san dis’maunt, 
end got ap him’self. in dis menoe(r) dei hed not pro’siidid 
fai(r) men dei met o kamponi ov wimin ond t{ildren. “ ai, 
ju: leizi ould felo!”’ kraid sevrel” tanz at wans, “hau ken 
ju! raid opon de bist, mail Set puio(r) lit] led Sete(r) ken 
haidli kitp peis bai a said ov ju:?”’ a gud-neitjed mile(r) 
stud kerektid, ond i’mirdzitli® tuk ap hiz san bi‘haind him. 

dei heed nau oilmoust riit\t So taun. “ prei, onist frend,’ 
sed 9 taunzmon, “iz det ais joir oun?” ‘jes,’ sez di ould 
men. ‘ou! wan wud not hev Oo:t sou,” sed di ade(r), 
‘bai Se wei ju: loud him. sai, jut tu: feloz‘ ai(r) beter eib] 
tu keeri do puie(r) bist Seen hi: jur!” “ enidin tu plitz jut,” 
sed Si ould meen ; ‘“ wi! keen bat trai.” sou, olaitin wid hiz 
sAn, dei taid Si arsiz legz tegeder, ond bai do help ov 9 poul 
in‘deved tu keeri him on Se!o(r) jouldez ouver a bridz dat led 
tu de taun. dis woz sou ento’teinin 9 sait det Sa pirpl ren 
aut in kraudz tu laif et it; til di ais, not laikin 8o noiz 
noi(r) hiz sitju’eijon, kikt osando(r) Se ko:dz Set baund him, 
end, tamblin o:f da poul, fel intu a rivo(r). opon dis di ould 
men, vekst ond ofeimd, meid 5a best ov hiz wei houm ogein ! 
—konvinst Sat bai in’devriy ? tu pliiz evribodi hi: heed pliizd 
noubedi, ond loist® hiz ats intu 3a baigin. 
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VI 
do kantri meid ond hor(r) milk-ken 


9 kantri meid woz wotkin oloy wid 9 ken ov milk opon 
ho:(r) hed, men fi: fel intu 89 folo-in strein ov riflekjonz. 
“89 mani for(r) mit) ai feel sel dis milk wil in’eib] mi tu 
in’kriis mai stok ov egz tu Orit handred. diz egz, elauin 
for(r) mot mei pruiv edl, ond mot mei bi: dis’troid bai 
voimin, wil pro’dju:s at litst tu: handred ond fifti tlikinz. 
So tiikinz wil bit fit tu keri tu matkit dgast wt do taim men 
poultri iz o:lwiz! dite(r); sou det bai de njut-joir? ai keenot 
feil ov heviy mani onaf? tu poitlis 9 nju: gaun. griin—let 
mii kenside(r)—jes, grim bi’kamz mai kemplek{on best, ond 
grin it fel bis. in dis dres ai wil gou tu So feto(r), metor oil 
So jay feloz* wil straiv tu heev mi: foir 9 paitno(r) ; bat nou— 
ai (zl ri‘fju:z evri wan ov dem, ond wid o dis‘deinful tots * 
tom from dem.” trains’poitid® wid dis ai’dite, ji: kud not 
foibetor® ektin wid hor(r) hed de Gort Set paist in hot(r) 
maind; men daun keim do ken ov milk! end oil hoir 
i’meedzinori hepinis veeni\t in 9 moument, 


VIl 
do frogz aiskin for 9 kin 


in So deiz ov ould, men do frogz woir oil zt liboti in do 
leiks, ond hed groun kwait witeri ov folo-in evri wan hiz 
oun di’vaisiz, Sei osembld wan dei tegeder, end wid nou lit! 
klemoa(r) pi'tijond dguipite(r) tu let dem hev 0 kin tu kisp 
Sem in beter oido(r), end meik Sem li:d honisto(r) laivz. 
dzutpite(r), nouin Se veeniti ov deto(r) hats, smaild set Seio(r) 
ri’kwest, and 6ru: daun 9 log intu de leik, mit) bai do splee| 
end kemoujen it meid, sent 5e houl komonwel§ intu 5a 
greitist terar ond emeizmont. dei raft Ando(r) Se woiter end 


Alternative forms:—! oilweiz. 7” jer. (I should put this in text. 
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intu Sa mad, ond deted not kam wid’in ten lips len@ ov da 
spot meior it lei. et len wan frog, boulda(r) Sean Ba rest, 
vent\ed tu pop hiz hed obav do worte(r), ond teik a setvei ov 
deia(r) nju! kin wt 9 ri’spektful distens. prezontli, men dei 
po''siivd ! da log lai stok-stil, adez bi’gen tu swim Ap tu it 
ond eraund it, til bai di’gritz, grouin boulder ond boulda(r), 
Sei zt laist lept opon it, ond trittid it wid 30 greitist kontempt *. 

di'seetisfaid wid sou teim 9 ruile(r), Sei ford’wid pi'tijond ” 
dzuipiter 0 sekond taim foir onader ond motor aktiv kin. 
epon sit) hi: sent 3em o stork, hu: nou sumor oraivd emaAy 
dem den hi: bi’geen leiin hould ov 3em ond di’vauerin Sem 
wan bai wan wz faist ez hi: kud, ond it woz in vein Sot del 
in‘devod tu is‘keip him. den dei sent meikjuri wid 9 praivit 
mesidz tu dzuipito(r), bi'sitt{in him dot hi: wud teik piti on 
dem wans mote(r); bat dzutpite(r) ri‘plaid Set Sei worr ounli 
sAforiy So pani{mont djui tu dete(r) foli, ond dat enade(r) 
taim Sei wud lon tu let wel oloun, ond not bi! di’sstisfaid 
Wid dete(r) neet{orel kondifan. 


VIII 
oo kantri maus ond 3a taun maus 
ny einen boners yar eae ees EI 


wans opon 0 taim 9 kantri maus hu: heed o frend in taun 
in'vaitid him, forr ould okweintens seik, tu pel him 9 vizit in 
So kantri. i invi'teifon bitin wk’septid in dju: fom, Ba 
kantri maus, dou plein ond raf ond sammot fruigel in hiz 
neit{a(r), oupnd hiz hart ond stotor in onor ov hospi’teliti ond 
en ould frend. Seto(r) woz not 9 ketofuli sto:d Ap mois] dot 
hi: did not brin fo:0 aut ov hiz laide(r), pitz ond bali, 
t{izpetrinz end nats, houpin bai kwontiti tu meik Ap mot hi: 
fied woz wontin in kwoliti, tu sju:t 30 pawlot ov hiz deinti 
gest. 

da taun maus, kondi’sendin tu pik 9 bit hitor ond 9 bit — 
deia(r), Mail do houst set niblin 0 bleid ov baili-stror, zt lend 
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iks’kleimd: “hau iz it, mai gud frend, Set jut ken in’djuto(r) 
Sq dalnis ov dis An’poli{t laif? ju: ai(r) liviy laik @ toud in 9 
houl. ju! kant ritoli pri’fo:(r) ditz soliteri roks ond wudz tu 
strists tiimin wid keridgziz end men. on mal onoe(r), Jur ai(r) 
weistiy) joi(r) taim mizorebli hito(r). wit mast meik oe 
moust ov laif mail it laists. 9 maus, ju! nou, daz not liv 
foir evo(r). sou kam wid mii, ond ai 1? fou jui laif ond Se 
taun.” 

ouve’paued wid sat{ fain werdz ond sou polift o meeno(r), 
so kantri maus w’sentid2; ond dei set aut tegeder on dete(r) 
dzomi tu taun. it woz leit-in 61 itvnin sen dei krept steléili 
intu do siti, ond midnait stoe(r) dei riit\t 5a greit haus, aste(r) 
So taun maus tuk ap hiz kwottez. hite(r) wol(r) kaut{iz ov 
krimzen velvit, katvinz in aivori; evriéin in foit di‘noutid 
wel§ ond lak{eri. on da teibl woi(r) e ri’meinz ov 9 splendid 
benkwit, tu pro’kjuie(r) mit) oi] de t{oisist Jops in de taun 
heed bitin reenseekt 3 dei bi'fote(z). 

it woz nau va tein ov ¥o kortje(r) tu plei Sa houst; hi: 
pleisiz hiz kantri frend on poipl, ranz tut end frou tu seplai 
oil hiz wonts, presiz dif epon dij end deinti spon deinti, ond, 
sz Sou hit woi(r) weitin opon o kin, teists evri kois sto(r) hi: 
vent(oz tu pleis it bi’fore(r) hiz rastik kazn. o kantri maus, 
for(r) hiz pat, ofekts tu meik him’self kwait st houm, ond 
blesiz Se gud fott(on Sot heez rott sat{ o tleind; in hiz wei ov 
laif; men, in 3o midst ov hiz in’dzoimont, wz hi: iz 9ijkin 
wid kontempt* ov do puio(r) feio(r) hit haz for’seikn 3, on 9 
sadn Se dote(r) flaiz oupn, end 9 patti ov revloz, ri'temin from 
9 leit ente’teinmont, boists intu Se ru:m. 

Si ofraitid frendz dzgamp from %o teibl in 5a greitist 
konstoi’neijon ond haid sem’selvz* in 6a foist komo(r) Sel 
ken ritt{. nou suino(r) dui dei vent{o(r) tu kriip aut ogein ° 
Seon de baikin ov dogz draivz Sem beek in stil greita(r) tera(r) 
den bifoie(r). et lend, men Oijz siimd kwaiot, So kantri 
maus stoul aut from hiz haidin-pleis, ond bidin hiz frend 
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gud-bai, misped in hiz ie(r)1, “ou, mai gud soi(r), dis fain 
moud ov livin mei du: fo:(r) douz hur laik it; bat giv mi: 
mai baili-bred in pits ond si’‘kjutoriti bi'fore(r) do deintiist 
fiist acio(r) fitor ond keter atr in weitin.”’ 


IX 
o1 aisiz {edo 


9 ju!6, wan hot samoz dei, haiod on ats tu keri him from 
eO§inz tu megero. et middei da hitt ov 30 san woz sou 
skoit{in, det hi: dis’mauntid, ond wud hey set daun tu 
ri’pouz Anda(r) da feedo ov di ats. bat do draiver ov di als 
dis’pjuitid Se pleis wid him, di‘kletrin det hi: hed on ikwol 
rait tu it wid di ade(r). “mot!” sed do juid, “did ai not 
haio(r) 01 ais foi(r) 59 houl dgomi?” “jes,” sed di ado(r), 
“jut haied 8i ais, bat not di aisiz jaedo.” mail Sei wor(r) das 
reenglin ond faitin for(r) Sa pleis, di ais tuk tu hiz hilz ond 
ren owel. 


Xx 
de manki ond doe dolfin 


it woz en ould kastem oman seiloz tu keri obaut wid Sem 
lit] moltiiz* lep-dogz, o:(r) mankiz, tu omjuiz dem on Boe 
volidg ; sou it hapnd wans spon o taim det 9 men tuk wid 
him 0 manki ez 9 kempenjen on boid {ip. mail Sei worr oif 
suinjom, So feimes promontoeri ov etike, da Jip woz ko:t in 9 
vaislont stoim, ond bitin kep’saizd, o:1 on boid wai(r) @roun 
intu da woite(r), end hed tuswim fo:(r) lend wz best Sei kud. 
end emay Sem woz 59 mayki. o dolfin so: him straglin, 
end teikin him foir 9 men, went tu hiz osistons ond bote(r) 
him on hiz beek streit for(r) foro(r). men Sei hed dgast got 
opozit pai'riies, So hatber ov xOinz, Soa dolfin ast” 3a manki if 
hit woir on ofimjon? “jes,” amsed da manki, “ ejuroridli, 
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ond ov wan ov So foist feemiliz in So pleis.” ‘den ov kors ju 
nou pai'riios,” sed Se dolfin. ‘ou jes,’ sed So mayki, hu 
o:t it woz de neim ov sam dis'tingwilt sitizn; ‘hi: iz wan 
ov mai moust intimit frendz.’” in’dignont et sou grous 9 
di’si:t ond folsud, 3a dolfin daivd tu Se botom, ond left 5a 
laiin mayki tu hiz feit. 


XI 


do wind end do sAn 


9 dis’pju't wans orouz bi'twiin Sa wind ond do san, mit) 
woz Se stronger ov da tui, ond Sei ogriid tu put 5a point opon 
dis isjui, Sob mit\’evo(r) su:mist meid 0 treevlo(r) teik oif* hiz 
klouk, Sud bi: okauntid So moie(r) pauoful. Sa wind bi’gen, 
end blu: wid o:1 hiz mait ond mein o blaist, kould ond fites 
ez 9 Oreijon stoim; bat da strongo(r) hi: blu: Sa klousa(r) Se 
trevlo(r) rept hiz klouk oraund him, ond de taite(r) hi: 
graispt it wid hiz hendz. den brouk aut 5a san; wid hiz 
welkom biimz hi! dis’poist Sa veiper ond da kould; 5a 
trevlo(r) felt Se dzimjel woimé, ond ez a san fon braitor 
end braite(r), hi: set daun, ouve’kam wid Sa hit, end kaist 
hiz klouk on Se graund. 

das So san woz di‘kleiod 3a konkore(r); ond it hez evo(r) 
bim ditmd Set po:’sweizen! iz beto(r) Sen fois; ond dot So 
sanfain ov 9 kaind ond dgent] mzenoe(r) wil suino(r) lei oupn 
9 puto(r) meenz hart Sen oil 5a Sretninz ond fois ov blasteriy ” 
9:'Boriti ». 


XII 


So foks wid’aut 9 teil 


9 foks, bitin ko:t in 0 treep, woz gled tu kompaund fo:(r) 
hiz nek bai litviy hiz teil bi‘haind him; bat spon kamiy 
ebroid intu 3a woaild, hi: bi’geen tu bi: sou sensibl* ov do 
dis’greis sat{ 0 di’fekt wud briyn opon him, dot hi: o:lmoust 
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wilt hi: heed daid rarde(r) Sen kam owei wid’aut it. hau- 
‘eva(r), ri’zolvin tu meik So best ov 9 bed meeto(r), hi: ko:ld 
9 miitin ov Se rest ov So foksiz, ond pro’pouzd dat oil Jud folo 
hiz ig’zaimpl. ‘ju: heev nou noufen,” sed hu, “ov oi iz 
ond kamfot wid mit! ai nau mutv ebaut; ai kud nevo(r) hev 
bilitvd it if ai hed not traid it mai’self1; bat ritoeli, men 
' wan kamz tu riizn* opon it, 9 teil iz sat\ on agli, inkon’viin- 
jont, An’nesisori opendidz, det oi ounli wandor iz Sat, xz 
foksiz, wit kud hev put ap wid it sou lon. ai pro’pouz?, 
detofor(r), mai wo!di bredrin, Sot ju: o11 profit bai 51 iks’piterions 
dot al zm moust wiliy tu ofoid jut, ond Set ol foksiz from dis 
dei fo:wed kat orf Seto(r) teilz.” opon dis wan ov oi ouldist 
stept fo:wod ond sed, ‘ai ra:do(r) 6ink, mai frend, Sot ju: 
wud not hev odvaizd as tu pait wid auo(r) teilz if Seto(r) 
wor eni t\ains ov ri‘kavoriy jorr oun.” 


XIII 
‘raliz tu: plants 


in So rein ov kwiin i'lizobed, tu: plaints wei(r) broit tu 
inglond, foi(r) So feist taim, bai soi(r) wolte(r) ratli, bou8 ov 
mit) ai(r) nau veri mat) juizd—de tobeeko-plaint ond ¥o 
poteito. soi(r) wolte(r) heed seild okrois Se sitz tu omerike, 
in soit) ov njui leendz, ond hi: bro:t bek boud ditz plamts wid 
him. 

men hit woz in omeriko, hi: heed sitn Si indjenz smouk, 
ond bi'foie(r) lon hi: okwaiod do heebit him’self. hi: bi‘keim 
iks'triimli fond ov smoukiy, ond fritkwontli in’daldgd° in a 
prektis. 

men hii ri‘temd tu inglend, hi: woz sitiy bai do faie(r) wan 
dei, ond bi’gen tu smouk. in Se midl ov hiz smoukin, do 
doier oupnd, ond in keim hiz men-soivent. nau dis meen 
heed nevor in hiz laif sim eni wan smouk, ond did not nou 
Set Selo(r) woz sat) o plaint wz tobeko. sou men hi! go: de 
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smouk kamiy from hiz maistez maud, hi: §oit Set hi: woz on 
faio(r)! hi: kraid aut in elaim, reen tu fet) o bakit ov woito(r) 
tu put So faior aut: ond so:(r) wolte(r) woz delju:dgd bi'foio(r) 
hi: heed taim tu iks’plein mot hit woz riteli durin. 

bat veri sun i ould sorvent got juist tu sitin pip] wid 
smouk kamin aut ov Seio(r) maudz; ond oil 39 jan noublz 
ov do koit bi’geen tu smouk bi’koz soei(r) wolta(r) did sou. 

eet faist pirp] did not laik So peteito et o11; noubedi wud itt 
it. jet soi(r) wolto(r) tould Sem hau juisful it wud bi. a 
poteito, hi: sed, kud bi: meid tu grou in inglond. hi: tould 
dem Sat, men do koin-harvist feild—awit{ it orfn* just tu dui— 
pip] nid not staty if dei hed plenti ov poteitoz. 

kwiin ilizobo@, hu: woz 9 veri klevo(r) wumon, lisnd tu 
mot soi(r) wolte(r) sed, ond heed poteitoz® seivd ap wt heir 
oun teibl. deio(r) Sa greend pip] hu: daind wid hoi(r) 
meedgzisti worr o’blaidgd! tu iit Sem. bat dei spred oa ri’poit 
Set Sa poteito woz poiznes *, bi’koz* it bi'lonz tu So seim o:dor 
vez So dedli nait\eid ond meni avde(r) poiznes plants. sou 
in spait ov ol det Sa kwimn kud dui, nou wan wud itt 
poteitoz, end Sei woei(r) left foi(r) Se pigz. 

Se pip! did not faind aut dere(r) mis’teik til meni joiz? 
aiftewedz. Sa puio(r) poteito woz dis’paizd ond for’gotn 3 
til 39 rein ov So frent)+ kin lutis XVI., men deio(r) livd o 
frent\{mon hu: heed meid 9 stadi ov grouiy plamts for(r) fuid. 
hi: felt futo(r) det hi: kud meik Se poteito o greit blesin tu Se 
kantri; ond hi: bi’geen eet wans tu trai. 

aifter o greit dil ov trabl hi: soksiidid. itp] laift et him 
eet forst, ond wud not teik eni noutis ov mot hi: sed. bat hi: 
went on grouiy de poteito til hi: brort it tu perfekjen®. i:vn 
den nou wan wud hey ittn it, if its pait hed not bim teikn 
bai da kin. hi: hed laidz piisiz ov graund plaintid wid 
poteitoz, ond went obaut wid 3a flauer ov Sa poteito in hiz 
batn-houl. 

nou wan deiod tu laf wt do kin, ond men hi: sed Sat 

Alternative forms :—! oblaidzd. ? Jiiez. %foegotn. (And fo-. 
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poteitoz woi(r) tu bi: itn, pip] bi’geen tu faind aut hau gud 
end houlsom Sei woi(r). bai di’griiz Se poteito woz moior 
end mote(r) laikt; ond nau Seer iz haidli eni vedgitabl Sat iz 
moi!e(r) haili is’ti:md. 


XIV 
9 boiz edvent\ez emay Soe sil-keivz 


a teal ov Oa kromati koust 


[from mat skuilz and skuilmaistaz, Si oitobai’ografi ov hju: 
mila(r), Se selibreitid dzi:’olodzist*, hu: woz twelv jo:z? ould 
sen hi heed Sis streindg ” odventfo(r).] 

it woz 9 plezont sprin momin det, wid mai lit] kjutorios 
frend bi’said mit, ai stud on oe bitt{ opezit, di isten 
promontori, Set wid its stem gree’nitik woul, baiz ekses fo:(r) 
ten deiz aut ov evri fo:’timn 2 tu Se wandoez ov Sa duikot; ond 
so: it stret{in pro’voukinli aut intu Se grin woite(r). it woz 
haid tu bi: dise’pointid, ond Se keivz sou niio(r). Sa taid woz 
2 lou niip, ond if wi: wontid 9 pesidg drai-{od, it bi‘hutvd as 
tu weit foir et liist 9 witk; bat nider? ov as ando’stud da 
fi‘losefi ov nitp-taidz et Set pileriod. ai woz kwait fuior ai 
heed got raund ext lou woilte(r) wid mai aynklz not 9 greit 
meni deiz bifote(r), ond wi: boué in’feid Set if wit bat 
soksidid in getin raund nau, it wud bi: kwait o plegzo(r) tu 
weit omay Se keivz in’said, an’til* sat{ taim ez So foil ov Sa 
taid Jud lei beter 9 peesidg fotr auo(r) ri‘tem. 

9 nerou ond broukn Self ranz elon 3a promenteri, on iti, 
bai di esistens ov de neikid fiit, it iz dgzast posib] tu krirp. 
wi: soksiidid in skreemblin ap tu it, end Sen, kroilin apwodz 
on oil forz—de presipis, ez wi! pro’siidid, biitlin moter ond 
motie(r) formidobl from ebav, ond Se waite(r) bi’kamin grimor 
ond ditpe(r) bi/lou—wi: riit\t Si aute(r) point ov Se promen- 
tori; ond Sen, dablin da keip on 9 stil nero-in maidzin—de 
wo!to(r), bai 9 ri’vais proses °, bi’kamiy {zloo(r) ond les grim 
#22Z Wil edvainst inwedz—wii faund oe ledz te:mineitin dzast 
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meio(r), atfte(r) klierin Sa sit, it ouvo’han So grevli bist\ xt 
on eli’veijon ov nitoli ten fitt. 

edaun wii bou@ dropt, praud ov auo(r) sokses—ap splat 
6e retlin grevl ez wi: fel, ond for et list So houl kamin 
witk, Sou wii weter ano’weior ov di iks’tent ov aua(r) gud lak 
eet Se taim, 3a maivlz ov duikot keiv mait bi: ri’/gaidid ez 
soulli ond iks’klu:sivli auer oun. foi(r) wan §o:t sevn deiz, 
tu boro emfosis from %i freizi/oledzi ov kar’lail, “Sei woir 
auer oun end nou Adoe(r) meenz.”’ 

So foist ten auioz wolr auoz ov fier in’dzoiment. a 
laidga(r) keiv prutvd 9 main ov maiylz; ond wi! faund o 
greit dill odijonel tu wander xt on da sloups bi‘ni:d 3e 
presipisiz, ond oloy Se piis ov roki sit-bi:t{ in frant. wit 
soksidid in dis’kaveriy ! forr auo’selvz bai kri:pin, dworf-busiz 
dot tould ov do blaitiy influensiz ov da sit-sprei, 3a peil jelo 
hanisak], det wi: hed nevo(r) sin bi’fote(r) seiv in gaidnz 
end fraberiz, end on 9 ditpli-{eidid sloup det limd ogenst 2 
wan ov 6a stitpa(r) presipisiz, wit di'tektid 3e swiit-sentid 
wudraf ov da flauepot ond par'te:e(r) wid its delikit mait 
flauez ond priti litvz, det bi’‘kam 8a motor oude’riferas ¥o 
mote(r) Sei ai(r) kraft. Seto(r) tut, imidgitl* in 3o oupniy 
ov da ditpe(r) keiv, meior 9 smoil striim keim peeterin in 
di'teet{t drops from %i ouve’bittlin presipis obav, laik da faist 
drops ov 9 hevi @andofaue(r), wi: faund do hot, bite(r) ske:vi- 
grais, mit{ Se greit keptin kuk juizd in hiz voiidziz; obav 
oil, Se:a(r) wote(r) 5a keivz, wid dero(r) pidgonz 3, mait, vetori- 
geitid, ond blu:, ond dete(r) mis’titerios ond gluimi debs‘, in 
ait) plaints ha:dnd intu stoun, ond woite(r) bi’keim maibl. 

in 9 fott taim wi: hed broukn o:f” wid auo(r) hemoz houl 
pokit fulz ov steloktaits ond petrifaid mos. deio(r) woi(r) 
lit] puilz et da said ov da keiv, meto(r) wit kud sit So work ov 
kondji'‘leijon gouin on, 2z xt 39 ko’mensmont ov on 
ok’toubo(r) fro:st, wen Se kould no:0 wind bat beroli raflz Sa 
soifis ov sAm mauntin lokon o0:(r) slagi{ mutolond striim, 

Alternative forms :—! dis’kavrin. 2 egeinst. 3 pidzinz. 
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ond jouz Se njuili-formd niidlz ov ais glisnin from Soe forz 
intu Se woite(r). sou repid woz So kois ov depo’zijon, dat 
dete(r) woi(r) keisiz in mit| Se saidz ov da holoz siimd grouiy 
oilmoust in propoiion sez de wolte(r) rouz in Sem*; de spriyz, 
lipin ouve(r), di‘pozitid deto(r) main’ju:t kristelz on di edgiz, 
end de rezovwoiz ditpnd ond bi‘keim moto(r) kopeijes xz 
Seio(r) maundz wei(r) bilt ap bai dis kjwiorios meisonri. 

da loy telis’kopik prospikt! ov Sa sparklin sit, ez vjuid 
from oi iner iks’tremiti ov So kevon, mail o:1 oraund woz 
datk #z midnait—de sadn gliim ov Oe sil-gal, sin forr 9 
moumont from %o rises, «ez it flitid paist in 50 san\ain—®So 
blek hirvin balk ov 5a greempos, ez it Sru: ap its slendo(r) 
dzets ov sprei, ond Sen, teinin daunwodz, dis’pleid its glosi 
bek ond vaist eygjule(r) fin; itvn de pidgonz, «ez dei fot 
mizin bai, wAn moumoent sketes vizibl in 5a glum, do nekst 
reidjent in Sa lait—o:l okwaied 9 nju: intorist” from 5a 
pikju'lieriti ov Se setey in mit| wit so: Sem. Sei foimd o 
siieriz ov sAn-gilt vin’jets, freimd in dzet; ond it woz loy 
sia(r) wi! taied ov silin ond odmaiorin in Sem mat) ov So 
streindg ° ond So bjuitiful. 

it did siim raider omines, hau’eve(r), ond poheps samMot 
sjuipo’net{iorel tu duit, Set obaut on auor aifte(r) nuin, de 
taid, Mail jet Sete(r) woz 9 ful fedem ov worte(r) bind oe 
brau ov So promentoeri, sist tu foil, ond Sen, after 9 kwoiter 
ov on auoz speis, bi’geen ekt\woli® tu kritp apwedz on Se bist}. 
bat dzast houpin det Seio(r) mait bi: sam mis’‘teik in da 
meete(r), ait) di irvnin taid wud skeios feil tu rektifai, wit 
kontinjud tu omjuiz auo’selvz, ond tu houp on. 

auor aifter aue(r) paist, lenOnin wz do \edoz lenfond, ond 
jet do taid stil rouz. Sa san hed sayk bi‘haind 80 presipisiz, 
end oil woz gluim oloy Sere(r) beisiz, ond dab] gluim in 
Seio(r) keivz; bat Sete(r) ragid brauz stil koit da red gleioer 
ov itvniy. Soe fla\ rouz haior ond haio(r), t{eist bai de jadoz: 
end Sen, aifte(r) lingerin forr 9 moumont on dete(r) krests ov 
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hanisakl ond dgzuinipo(r), paist owei, ond So houl bi’keim 
sombor end grei. 3a sii-gal fleept apwodz from metoe(r) his 
heed floutid on %o ripl, ond haid him slouli owei tu hiz lodz 
in hiz ditp-sii steak; So daski ko:moront flitid paist, wid 
hevior ond moio(r) friikwont strouk, tu hiz maitnd felf on So 
presipis; So pidgonz keim mizin daunwodz from oi aplondz 
end di opozit lend, ond diso’piiad emid de gluim ov Seio(r) 
keivz; evri kritjo(r) det hed winz meid juis ov Sem in 
spiidin houmwedz, bat nide(r)! mai kempznjen noi(r) 
mai’self? heed eni, ond Seio(r) woz nou posibiliti ov getin 
houm widaut Sem. 

wi: meid desporit efots tu skeil So presipisiz, ond on tu: 
sevorol 3 okeizonz soksiidid in rit\in midwei felvz omay So 
kreegz, meio(r) So perigrin-folkon* ond 59 reivn bild; bat Sou 
wii heed klaimd wel onaf* tu render auo(r) ri'tein 9 metor 
ov beie(r) posi’biliti, de:e(r) woz nou posi’biliti mot’evor ov 
getin fa:der ap—do klifs hed nevo(r) bin skeild, ond Sei 
wai(r) not destind tu bi: skeild nau. ond sou, «z da twailait 
diipnd, ond oo prikeisrios futin bikeim evri moumont 
moio(r) dautful ond pri‘kerories, wi: hed dzast tu giv ap in 
dis’peio(r). 

‘wudnt keio(r) for(r) mi’self5,” sed So puio(r) lit] felo, mai 
kompeenjon, boistin intu titoz, “if it woi(r) not foi(r) mai® 
mavdoe(r); bat mot wil mai® mado(r) sei?” “ wudnt keto(r) 
niSe(r) 1,” sed ai, wid o hevi hart; “bat it s dgzast bek- 
woita(r), end wi: 1’ get aut zt twelv.” wit ri‘trittid tagedor 
intu wan ov do jxloor ond draio(r) keivz, ond klixerin 9 Lith 
spot ov its raf stounz, ond Sen groupiy olon Se roks foi(r) Sa 
drai grais, Sot in Sa sprin siizen heynz from Sem in wided 
tafts, wit foimd fotr auo’selvz 9 moust An’kamfotebl bed, ond 
lei daun in wan onadez aimz. 

foi(r) So laist fju: auez mauntines pailz ov klaudz heed biin 
raizin, daik ond stoi:mi, in Se sii-maud, ond Sei hed fle:od 
po: tentosli in Sa setin san, ond hed won, wid Se di’klain ov 
iivnin, oilmoust ovri mitti/orik tint ov eyge(r), from faiori 
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red tu 9 sombo(r) §andores braun, ond from sombo(r) braun 
tu doulful bleak, ond wi: kud nau, xt list, hito(r) mot dei 
por'tendid, dou wi: kud nou longa(r) sit. ¥a raizin wind 
bigen tu haul moinfuli omid 3a klifs, and ¥o sil, hidetu sou 
sailont, tu biit hevili ogenst! ¥o Jore(r), ond tu buim, laik 
dis‘tres ganz, from So ri’sesiz ov Yo ditp-si: keivz. wi: kud 
hise(r), tut, Se bitin rein, nau hevio(r), nau laite(r), ez 3a 
gasts sweld oi(r) senk; ond di into’mitont peter ov da 
striimlit ouve(r) So ditpo(r) keiv, nau draivin ogenst! vo 
presipisiz, nau di’sendiy hevili on 3a stounz. 

tu’woidz? midnait Se skai kliiod, ond 3o wind fel, ond 3a 
muin in hoi(r) laist kwoite(r) rouz red sz 9 mes ov hittid 
aion aut ov de sit. wi! krept daun in di an’soitin lait, ouvo(r) 
da raf slipori kreegz, tu eeso’tein Me0o(r) Sa taid heed not fo:ln 
sofifontli fai(r) tu jitld as 9 peesids, bat wi: faund Sa weivz 
t{eifin oman do roks, dzast Meio(r) de taid-lain hed restid 
twelv auoz bi'foto(r), ond o ful fadem ov si: in’‘klaispin Soe 
beis ov 09 promontori. 

9 glimorin aidite ov So ritol neitfor ov aue(r) sitju’eifon et 
len6 kro:st mai maind. it woz not im’prizonment foir 9 taid 
tu mit\ wit hed kensaind auo’selvz: it woz im’prizonment 
for 9 witk. Seto(r) woz litl kamfot in 30 Oolt, oraizin ez 
it did, amid Sa t{ilz ond teraz ov o drirori midnait, ond ai 
lukt wistfuli on So si: #z auor ounli paid ov is‘keip. Seto(r) 
woz 9 vesl kroisin 30 weik ov So muin wt do taim, sketes hart 
9 mail from So fote(r), end esistid bai mai kompeenjon, ai 
bi‘geen tu faut xt Se top ov mai lanz, in 3a houp ov bitin 
hoid bai de seilez. wii so: ho:(r) dim balk forlin slouli o8wort 
do red gliterin belt ov lait Sat hed rendod hoi(r) vizibl, ond 
den diso’piterin in 3a metki bleknis; ond dzast ez wit lo:st 
sait ov hor(r) foir eve(r), wit kud hiter en indis'tinkt saund 
minlin wid da de! ov 3a weivz—va Jaut in ri’plai ov 8 staitld 
helmzmon. 

5a vesl, xz wi! aiftewodz lemt, woz a laidz, stoun-laite(r) 
ditpli leidn, ond an’foiniSt wid 9 bout: noi(r) wa:(r) ho:(r) 
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kru: zt o:] {uio(r) Sot it wud hev bim seif tu otend tu sa 
midnait vois from omid da roks, itvn hed Sei 3a mimnz ov 
kemjunikeijon wid Sa foto(r). wii weitid on ond on, 
hau'evo(r), nau jautin bai to:nz, ond nau jautin tegede(r), 
bat dete(r) woz nou sekond ri’plai ; ond et len®@ lu:zin houp, 
wi! groupt auo(r) wei bek tu auo(r) kamfotlis bed, dgzast vz 
de taid hed ogen! to:nd on da biit\, end 30 weivz bi’gen tu 
roul apwedz, haior ond haior wt evri def. 

ez 6a muin rouz end braitnd, ai hed seksiidid in dropin 
ez saundli oslitp 2z mai kempznjon, men wi! we(r) boud 
erauzd bai o laud faut. wii staitid ap, ond ogen! krept 
daunwodz emay de kregz tu a fole(r), ond ez wit ritt\t 3a 
sil, 59 faut woz ri'pitid. it woz det ov wt list o dazn hai 
voisiz jur’naitid. Seie(r) woz @ briif poiz, folod bai enado(r) 
jaut, ond den tu: bouts, stronli meend, ot raund 3a westen 
promontori, ond jautid jet ogein. 

5a houl taun heed bin ola:md bai di in’telidzgons Sot tu: 
lit] boiz hed stregld owei in 3a momin tu da roks ov de 
sAden sjuitoi(r), ond hed not faund deto(r) wei bek. %o 
presipisiz heed bitin 9 sin ov fraitful eksidonts from taim 
imi‘motriel, end it woz «zt wans in’foid det wan ado(r) sed 
zeksident heed bin xdid tu 5a nambo(r). trut, dete(r) wai(r) 
keisiz rimembod ov pip] havin bi taid-baund in 3a .duikot 
keivz, ond not mat) wois in konsikwons, bat «ez 3a keivz 
woir inok’sesibl itvn djuiorin nitps, wit kud not, it woz sed, 
posibli bi: in Sem; znd do soul ri’‘meinin graund ov houp 
woz det, ez hed hepnd wans bi'fo:(r), ounli wan ov de tu: 
hed biin kild, ond det di soi’vaive(r) woz lingerin oman 
da roks, ofreid tu kam houm. ond in dis bilitf, men a 
muin rouz, ond da saif fel, 5a tu: bouts hed biin fitid 
aut. 

it woz leit in 59 momin eia(r) wit riit\t kromoti, bat a 
kraud on da bit) oweitid auor oraiv]; ond deta(r) wor 
gey\es-lukin laits glainsiy in 39 windoz, @ik ond menifould ; 
nei, sAt\ woz Oi intorist* i’lisitid, Sot sam i’no:masli bed vais, 
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in mit{ 50 raite(r) dis‘kraibd di insident 0 fju: deiz arfte(r), 
bi‘keim popjulor onaf! tu bi: hendid obaut in menjuskript, 
ond red et til-paitiz bai oi eiliit* ov da taun. 


XV 
oe diskontentid pendjulom 


en ould klok Sot heed stud fo:(r) fifti jorz? ino fa:mez 
kit{in®, wid’aut givin its ounor eni ko!z ov kompleint, o:li wan 
samoz mornin, bi'fote(r) do feemili woz stotrin, sadnli stopt. 
epon dis do daiol-pleit (if wi: kredit Se feibl) t\eindgzd° 
kauntinons wid olatm, 5a heendz meid on ini’fektjwel? efot tu 
koentinju Seie(r) kois, So milz ri’meind moufonlis wid sopraiz, 
59 weits hay spiit{lis, ut) membo(r) felt dis’‘pouzd tu lei da 
bleim on 01 Adoz. 

et len@ So daiol institjuitid 9 fo:mel in’kwaiori intu se 
koiz ov So stop, men hendz, miilz, weits, wid wan vois, 
pro'testid Seier inosens‘*; bat nau 9 feint tik woz hoaid bi'lou 
from Sa pendjulom, hu: Sas spouk: ‘ai konfes mai’self® tu 
bit Se soul korz ov Sa prezont stopidz, ond ai em wilin, fo:(r) 
da dzenorel seetisfekjon, tu osain mai ritznz. do truid iz, 
det al em taiod ov tikin.”’ 

epon hierin dis, 3i ould klok bi‘keim sou in’reidgd, dat it 
woz on 59 veri point ov stratkiy. “ leizi waio(r)!” iks‘kleimd 
So daiol-pleit. ‘az tu det,” ri’plaid 30 pendjulom, “it iz 
vaistli izi foi(r) jut, mistris daiol, hu: heev oilwiz, xz evribodi 
nouz, set jor’self ap obav mii—it iz vaistli itzi foi(r) ju, ai 
sei, tu okjuiz a8a(r) pitp] ov leizinis—ju: hu: hev hed nadin 
tu dui o:] Se deiz ov joi(r)* laif bat tu stete(r) pitpl in de feis, 
end tu emjuiz jor’self wid wot{in o11 Set gouz on in do kit{in! 
6ink, ai bi’si:t) jut, hau ju: wud laik tu bit {at ap for(r) laif in 
dis datk klozit, ond weg bekwodz ond forwedz, jorr © aifte(r) 
jai(r) ’, ez ai dur.” 

“mai,” sed So daiol, “iz Seia(r) not 9 windo in joi(r) haus 
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on porpes foi(r) ju: tu luk éru 2” «for otl Saat,” ri’zjuimd 
So pendjulom, “‘o1l’Sou Setor iz 2 windo, ai deio(r) not stop, 
irvn fotr on instent, tu luk aut. bi’saidz, ai 2m ritoli taiod 
ov mai wei ov laif; ond, if ju: plitz, ai 11 tel jui hau ai tuk 
dis dis’gast et mai im’ploimont. dis moinin, ai hepnd tu bit 
kelkjuleitin hau meni taimz ai Sud hey tu tik in do kois 
ounli ov 3o nekst foior-ond-twenti auez—poheps sam ov 
ju! obav Seto(r) keen giv mi! di ig’zekt sam.” a minit hend, 
biin kwik et figoz, instontli vi'plaid, “ eiti-siks @auzond 
fore(r) handred taimz.” 

“ig/zektli sou,” ri’plaid 39 pendjulom; “ wel, ai opul tu 
ju: oil, if So veri Gort ov dis woz not enaf?2 tu fotiig wan; ond 
Men ai bi’geen tu maltiplai 3e strouks ov wan dei bai Souz ov 
manés end joiz%, riteli it iz nou wander if ai felt dis’karidzd 
set So prospikt+: sou aifter o greit dil ov riiznin ond 
hezi’teifon, 6inks ai tu mai’self°—ail* stop hi 

So daiol kud sketosli kirp its kauntinons djutrin dis horey ; 
bat ri’zjumin its greviti, Sas ri‘plaid: “ dito(r) miste(r) 
pendjulom, ai em riteli ostoni|t dot sat\ 9 juisful in’dastrios 
poisn ez jo!’self* fud hev bin ouvo’kam bai dis sodzest{on. 
it iz trut, ju: heev dan 0 greit dit] ov wotk in joi(r)? taim ; sou 
heev wit o!l, ond ai(r) laikli tu du, ond dou dis mei fotiig AS 
tu dink ov, do kwest{on iz, wil it fotirg as tu dui? wud ju 
nau du! mii 8e feive(r) tu giv obaut harf-o-dazn strouks tu 
ilostreit mai aigjumont ?” Se pendjulom komplaid, ond tikt 
siks taimz ot its juizwol peis. 

“nau,” rizjuimd ve daiol, “woz det ig’zoijon fotitgin tu 
ju:?” “not in de list,” ri‘plaid 59 pendjulom, “it iz not ov 
siks strouks Sot ai komplein, notr ov siksti, bat ov miljonz.” 
“veri gud,” ri’plaid Se daiol; “ bat rekolekt, Set ol’Sou jut 
mei ink ov 9 miljon strouks in on instent, ju: ai(r) ri’‘kwaied 
tu eksikjuit bat wan; ond dot hau'ever oifn ju: mei huier- 
aifte(r) hav tu swiyj, 9 moumont wil olwiz bit givn ju: tu 
swil) in.” 

Alternative forms :—! wil. 2 i/naf. 3 jiloz. 4 prospekt. 
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“det konsido’reijon stegez mit, ai kenfes,” sed do 
pendjulom. 

‘den ai houp,” edid 3a daiol-pleit, “ wit {zl o:] mildzitli * 
rite tu auo(r) djuiti, for(r) 3a meidz wil lai in bed til num 
if wit steend aidlin das.” 

epon dis, 3a weits, hu: had nevo(r) bin okjuizd ov lait 
kondakt, juizd oi] Setor influons in aidzin him tu pro’sid ; 
“on, #2Z wid wan kensent, da mitlz bi'geen tu tom, 3a hendz 
bi‘gen tu mutv, do pendjulam bi’gen tu Swiy, ond tu its 
kredit, tikt ez laud az evo(r); mail o bizm oy Bo raizin san, 
Sat stritmd Oru: a houl in 3a kitjin fate(r), fainin ful epon de 
daiol-pleit, meid it braitn ap wz if nAgin hed bin da 
meeta(r). 

Men 39 faimo(r) keim daun tu brekfast, hi: di’kletod, epon 
lukin wt So klok, det hiz wot{ heed geind ha:f on auor in So 
nalt.—Jane Taylor. 


XVI 
69 litl dramo(r)-boi 
a 


wan kould di’sembo(r) moinin, ebaut 3a bi’ginin ov dis 
sentfori, a frent{ > a:mi woz kroisin ° i elps. % men lukt gin 
end hevi-aid from wont ov fuid ond sliip; end va puio(r) 
hoisiz Set woi(r) dregiy Ya hevi ganz stambld ext o:lmoust ! 
evri step. 

bat Seta(r) woz wan in det ami hu: siimd tu in’dgoi 8a 
raf mart{in, ond hu: treempt oloy Oru: 8o disp snou ond kould 
grei mist 2z merili ez if hi: woi(r) gouiy tu o piknik. hi: 
woz 9 litl dramo(r)-boi, ten jorz 2 ould, hutz fre§, rouzi feig 
lukt veri brait ond priti emay de grim, skaid feisiz ov di ould 
souldgez. men do katin wind mold 9 jauer ov snou in hig 
feis, hi: dae\t it owei wid o laf, end ewouk di ekoz wid So 
laivli ret] ov hiz dram, til it sitmd Set Se hjuidz blek roks 
eraund warr oil rinin in korres. 

“ bratvou, lit] dramo(r)!” kraid 9 to:l meen in jebi grei 

Alternative forms :—! 9;]/moust. (Questioned by Prof. Rippmann. 
—Ep.) ? jitez.—Z.S. Also :—* i'miidjotli. » frenj. © Now kros- 
in.—W.R. 
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klouk. dis ofiso(r) woz mait{in wt 3a hed ov do lain Wid 9 
lon poul in hiz heend, Mit{ hi: strak intu 3@ snou evri nau 
ond den, tu si: hau ditp it woz. ‘‘bratvou, pjeir, mai boi! 
wid sat{ mjuizik wz det, wan kud mait! ol do wei tu 
mosko ! ”’ 

eo boi smaild, ond reizd hiz hend tu hiz kep in soljust ; 
foi(r) dis raf-lukin men woz nou Ada(r) den da dzenorol 
him’self—“ faitin meek’donold,” wz hi: woz koild—wan ov do 
breivist souldgoz in frais, ov huim hiz men juist tu sei Sot 
wan sait ov hiz feis in beet] woz we!8 o houl redzimont. 

dgast den 9 streindz*, an’oi6li saund woz herd fair ewel Ap 
6a greit mait mauntin-said. evri moumont it gru: laudor 
end ha:jo(r), til et lend it sweld intu 9 ditp, hors roi(r). “on 
joi(r) feisiz, ledz!” fautid Bo dzenoral. ‘on evelain| iz 
kamin.” 

bifoie(r) hiz men heed taim tu o'bei, 36 rutin woz on dem. 
daun @andod da tri’mendes mexs oy snou, swiipin laik o 
woiltefoil elon 3a nero ledg-pa:6 ; ond, krafin elon wid it, 
keim hi:ps ov stounz ond grevl ond luis 9:6, end Apruitid 
bufiz, ond greit bloks ov ais. foir 9 moumont oil woz dark 
#Z nait; ond men di gevelain| hed paist, meni oy ¥o breiy 
feloz hu: heed bin Steendiy on de paid woi(r) nau noumeio(r) 
tu bi: sim. ‘Sei hed bim kerid ouve(r) de presipis, ond worr 
i00(r) 1 kild o:(r) berid olaiv in 30 gnou. 

men die(r) woz o tjams tu luk oraund, wan kraj erouz 
from nitoli evri mau. “ metor iz auo(r) dramo(r)? meior iz 
aue(r) lit] dramo(r)-boi ?” 

o:1 et wans, fai(r) bi’lou dem, aut ov 3a datk, an’noun galf 
det lei bi'twimn souz fraunin roks, erouz 8a feint roul oy 9 
dram, bitin 80 t{aidz! %e souldzez staitid, end bent i:goli 
fotwed tu lisn. den went Ap o faut Sot fuk di sio(r)! «his 
iz elaiv, kamridz ! aue(r) pjeir iz olaiv, after ol! hi: iz 
bitin hiz dram stil, laik 9 breiv led! hi: wontid tu hey di 
ould mjuizik tu do veri laist! bat wit mast selv him, ladz, 
oi(r) hi: 12 fri:z tu ded daun déle(r). hit mast bi: seivd!” 


Alternative forms ;—! aldo(r). 2 wil—ZsS. Also:—* streinz.— 
Me? 
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“hit Jal bir!” brouk in 2 disp vois ; ond Se dzenorol him- 
‘self woz sin standin on da brink ov 6e presipis, 6rouin otf | 
hiz klouk. ; 

“nou, nou, dzenerel !” kraid So greno’diiez wid wan vols ; 
«ju: mast not ran sat{ o risk wz Set. lef wan ov AS gou 
in’sted ; joi(r)* laif iz wor moie(r) Sen oil ov avez put 
tagede(r) !” 

“mai souldzoz ai(r) mai tfildron,” amsed mek’donold 
kwaiotli, “ond nou farde(r) gradgiz hiz oun laif tu seiv hiz 
gan. kwik nau, boiz! karst luis 00 dreeg-roup ov Set kenen, 
luip it ando(r) mai aimz, end let mi! daun.” 

3q souldzoz o’beid in sailons ; ond Se nekst moument Beie(r) 
breiv, tende(r)-haitid dgenerel woz swiniy in mid-eto(r), 
daun, daun, til hi: vaeni{t intu 30 kould, blek deb@! bi'lou. 
mek’doneld lendid seifli et Se fut ov Se presipis, ond lukt 
sernjesli raund in sert{ ov pjetr; bat Se bittin ov So dram hed 
sist, ond, in Set otful sailons, Seio(r) woz nAbin tu gaid Se 
breiv dzenorol. 

«pjer!” hi: fautid, az laudli ez hi: kud, ‘ meior ai(r) Ju, 
mai boi? ”’ 

“ hito(r), dgenoral !” amsed 0 witk vois. 

end, juior enaf?, Seio(r) woz de lit] felo, harf berid in 9 
hjuidz maund ov soift snou. mek’donold went tu'woidz # 
him «wt wans, ond oil’Sou hi: seeyk weist-ditp et evri step, xt 
laist rist{t So spot. 

or] rait nau, mai breiv boi!” sed 6o dzenorel. teoriy 
orf hiz saef, ond notin wan end ov it intu Se roup, hit baund 
pjeir ond him'self fomli togede(r) wid di aver end, end den 
geiv Se signal tu dro! Ap. 

men Sa tut keim swiniy ap wans moter intu So dei-lait, ond 
So souldzoz sot Seio(r) pet stil glaiv end an‘hait, t{iier epon 
t{iie(r) rey aut, roulin fair bek oloy 5a lain, til do veri 
mauntinz Sem’selvz ® sitmd tu ri’dgois. 
« wit v6 bim ando(r) faior ond ande(r) snow tagede(r),” sed 


Alternative forms:—! depd. «2 i'naf. “* soft. * toidz. »° derma 
igelvz. Shey. (hov—the commonest form of all.—W. R.)—L.S. 
Also :—* juo.—W.R. 
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mek’donold, tieifin So boiz kould hendz tendoli, “ ond nAadsiyn 
{zl part As aifte(r) dis, sou lon wz wit boud liv.” 

end oe dgeneral kept hiz word. jorz! aifte, men 3a greit 
woiz weir oil ouvoe(r), Seie(r) mait haev bim sitn, wotkin in So 
gaidn ov 9 kwaiet kantri haus in 3a saué ov frains, 9 stuipiy 
Mait-heied ould men, hu! woz nou ado(r) Sen da feimas 
matjel mek’doneld; ond 3a tail, souldza-laik felo epon huiz 
atm hit litnd foi(r) seport heed wans bi lit] pjeir 3o dramo(z). 


XVII 
oe dzauf 


9 broid diip veeli, di’sendin ledz a:fta(r) leds til its inamoust 
debés? ai(r) hidn from sait omid fat(r)-ri:t{in Selvz ov redi{ 
rok, bi'lou evrimeie(r) stadid wid tafts ov parm grouvz ond 
klastorin fruit-triiz in daik-grimn pat{iz daun tu do faidist end 
ov its waindinz; 9 la:dz braun mes ov ir'regjule(r) meisonri 
krauniy 9 sentral hil; bi‘jond 9 to:l ond soliteri tauor ouvo- 
Tukiy di opozit benk ov 3a holo, ond farde(r) daun smoil 
raund tarits ond fleet haus-tops harf berid omid %a gaidn 
fouljidgz, 5a houl plandzd* in 9 petpen’dikjulo(r) flad ov lait 
end hist; sat woz da foist espikt» ov 3a dzauf sz wi! eprout)t 
it from So west. it woz 9 lavli sitn, ond sitmd jet moaio(r) 
sou tu auer aiz, wileri ov da lon deso’lei{on éru: Ait) wit heed, 
wid haidli on ik’sepjon, dgeimid dei a:fte(r) dei sins auo(r) 
laist ferowel glimps ov geizo ond pelistain ap tu do farst 
entrons on in‘hebitid oreibjo. “‘laik 3 pweredais ov i:’tomiti, 
nan ken enter it til aifte(r) havin pritvjosli paist ouve(r) 
hel-brid3,” sez on wsreb pouit, dis’kraibin sam similo(r) 
lou'keeliti® in eel’/dzitorion leendz. 

ril’enimeitid bai 5a vjui, wit pult on auo(r) dzeidid biists, 
end woir oil’redi di’sendiy do foist kregi sloups ov 3o vali, 
men tu: hoismon, wel drest ond fuli aimd aifto(r) 3a felon 
ov diz paits, keim ap tuwoid 3 as from do taun, ond wt wans 
soljuitid® as wid @ laud ond hati “marhaba,” 0:(r) 

Alternative forms :—! jitez. 2 depts. 3 toid. (I use to:dz, but 
‘taid is unfamiliar.—W.R.)—Z.S. Also :—* plangd. M4 eespekt. 
° lo’keeliti. 4 Usually soluitid.— WR. | 
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“ welkom’’; ond wid’aut faide(r) * prefos dei edid, “ olait ond 
itt,” givin 3em’selvz! di ig’zarmpl, ov Se forme(r) bai di’sendiy 
briskli from S¢to(r) lait limd hoisiz, end an’taiin e latdz lede(r) 
beg ful ov eksolont deits, ond 9 woite(r)-skin, fild from 9e 
raniy sprig: den spredin aut diiz moust opetjuin ri‘fre/monts 
on do rok, ond din: “wit woi(r) jute(r) Sot ju: mast bis 
hayngri ond @oisti, sou wit hev kam redi pro’vaidid,” Sei 
in'vaitid as wans moto(r) tu sit daun ond bi’gin.—From 
Palgrave’s “« Arabia.” 


XVIII 
do so’saiiti ov buks 


ju: wil odmit, dautlis, det okoidiy tu Se sin’seriti ov auo(r) 
di’zaio(r) Set aue(r) frendz mei bi: tru:, end auo(r) kompzn- 
jonz waiz, ond in pro’po:fen* tu di einistnis ond dis‘krejon 
wid itl wit t\uiz boud, wil bi: 3a dgenorel ® t{ainsiz ov aue(r) 
heepinis ond juisfulnis. 

bat gramtin dot wit hed boud da wil ond Se sens tu tluiz 
aue(r) frendz wel, hau fju: ov as hav So pauo(r)! o1(x), et 
list, hau limitid, fo:(r) moust, iz de sfior ov tfois! niroli ol 
auer esousieijenz ai(r) di’to:mind bai t{ams 9:(r) ni’sesiti, 
ond ri‘striktid wid’in 9 nero sotkl. wit kenot nou huim wii 
wud, ond douz huim wit nou wii kenot hev et auo(r) said 
Men wit moust niid dem. oil 30 haio(r) sorklz ov hjuimon 
in‘telidgons ai(r), tu Souz bi'nité, ounli moumentoerili ond 
pa:foli oupn. wi! mei, bai gud foit{en, ebtein 9 glimps ov 9 
greit pouit, ond hito(r) de saund ov hiz vois; oi(r) put 9 
kwest{on tu 9 meen ov saions, ond bi: amsed gud-juimodli*. 

wit mei in’truid ten minits to:k on 9 kebinit ministe(r), 
aimsod probebli wid woidz wois dn sailons, bitin di’septiv ; 
oi(r) snaetj, wAns oi(r) twais in aue(r) laivz, de privilidg ov 
@rouin o bukei in da paid ov 9 prin’ses4, or orestin Se kaind 
glans ov 0 kwiin. ond jet diiz moumontori tlamsiz wi! 


Alternative forms :—! Somselvz. 2 propo:jon. 3 dzenrol. 
4 prinses. (Not here. —W.R.)—L.S. Also :—* foida. —” asou- 
si'eijonz. °hjurmodli. (juime is old-fashioned. )—W. 2. 
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kavit, ond spend aua(r) joiz!, ond pefenz, ond pausz in 
por'sjuit ov litlh mote(r) den diz, mail miintaim Seter iz 9 
so’saliti kontinjuoli oupn tu as ov pup! hu: wil tork tu as ez 
lon vz wit laik, mot/evor aue(r) reenk orr okju’peifon—toik tu 
AS in da best waidz dei keen tluiz ond ov de Ginz nitorist 
Seta(r) haits. ond dis so’saiiti, bi‘koz it iz sou nju:moeres ond 
sou dzontl, ond keen bi: kept weitin raund as 911 dei lon— 
kinz ond steitsmon lingerin peifentli, not tu graint o:djons, 
bat tu gein it—in douz pleinli foinijt ond nero eenti-ru:mz, 
auo(r) bukkeis-felvz, wi: meik nou okaunt ov Set kamponi, 
poheps nevo(r) lisn tu o waid dei wud sei oil dei loyn.— 
Ruskin « “ Sesame and Lilies.” 


Alternative form :—1 juloz. 


pouitri 
So stritt ov bai-ond-bai 


ou fan So spot, mai ju:éful frendz, ai oidz ju: tu bi'wsto(r)! 
bi’gailin iz 3o plezont wei, ond sotftli * brisdz Si sio(r) ; 

jet nan heey evo(r) past tu sitnz inoubliy, greit'ond hai, 
hu: wans bi’gzen tu lingor in Se striit ov bai-ond-bai. 


hau veirid ai(r) di imidgiz oraizin tu mai salt, 

ov Youz hu: wilt tu jan 3e roy, hui lavd ond praizd So rait, 
jet from Se silkn bondz ov sloud dei veinli strouv tu flai, 
ait{ held Sem dgentli priznd in Se gtri:t ov bai-ond-bai. 


“mai prodgikts Oraiv,” 5a moitjent sed; “ aen dabld iz mai 
stoia(r), 

hau friili (al mai redi gould bi: jaued emay de pure(r) !” 

vaist grut hiz wel, jet strouv hi: not 0o moinoz tiio(r) tu 
drai ; 

hi: nevo(r) dgemid onwed from So striit ov bai-ond-bai. 


« for’giv 2 Sai arin brade(r) ; hit heez wept end safed loy!”’ 
ai sed tu wan; hui amsed—“ hii heed dan mii gritves roy ; 
jet wil ai sik mai brade(r), ond fegiv him stor ai dai.” 
alais! de@ foitli faund him in Se stritt ov bai-ond-bai. 


So witorid woildlin mjuiziz opon loist ond weistid deiz, 
ri’zolvd tu tain hitor'atfte(r) from di erer ov hiz weiZ, 

tu lift hiz grovlin 4 @o:ts from 0:8, ond fiks Sem on 59 skai ; 
mai daz hit linge(r) fondli in Se strut ov bai-ond-bai ? 


Alternative forms:—! softli. ? fogiv. 3 lost. (Usual now.—W.2.) 
4 grovlin. 
206 
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den Jan 59 spot, mai ju:Oful frendz; work on mail jet ju: mei ; 
let not ould eid o:’teik! ju:* wz jur* sloudfli” di‘lei, 

lest ju: Jud geiz oraund ju:*, ond dis’kavoe(r) wid 9 sai 

ju: hav ri:t\t 5a haus ov “nevo(r) ’—bai do stritt ov “ bai- 


ond-bai.” 
Abdy. 


Se dgeekdo: ov ritmz 


So dzeekdot? set on So katdinolz t{sto(r) : 
bifop ond bot ond praia(r) wai(r) dSete(r) ; 
meni 9 mAyk, ond meni 9 fraio(r) 
meni 9 nait, ond meni 90 skwaio(r), 
wid 9 greit meni motor ov leso(r) di’gri:,— 
in suié 90 gudli kamponi; 
ond dei saivd 3a lo:d praimit on bendid nit. 
nevo(r), al win, woz 9 praudo(r) siin, 
red ov in buks, o1(r) dremt ov in dri:mz, 
Szen do kaidinel lo:d ait{’bifep ov ri:mz ! 
in ond aut, Oru: de motli raut, 
Set lit] dgeek’do:° kept hopin obaut ; 
huor ond Seie(r), laik 9 dog in 9 feto(r), 
ouvo(r) kamfits ond keiks, ond difiz ond pleits, 
kaul ond koup, ond rot{it end poil, 
maiter ond krougza(r)*! hi: hopt opon o:1! 
Wid soisi cio(r), hi: pait\t on do tfeia(r) 
Meio(r), in steit, Se greit loid ka:dinol set 
in do greit loid kaidinolz greit red het ; 
ond hi! pited in Se feis ov hiz lo:d{ips greis, 
wid 9 sextisfaid luk, ez if hi: wud sei, 
“wit tui ai(r) Se greitist fouks hite(r) te-dei*!” 


’ 


Alternative forms :—! ouvo'teik. 2 dzak’do. The syllables are 
both accented, and it depends on the position of the word which should 
have the chief stress. It is on the Seeond syllable when the word is 
followed by a pause.—Z.S. Also:—* ju. To make these long quite 
spoils the rhythm. (In Miss Soames’s original transcription jus and ju 
were not distinguished.—Ep.) ” Better -fuli. ° I should read ‘dzeekdo:, 
except inrime. “ krouzjo. ° Or tu-dei.i—W.R2. 
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ond oe pritsts wid o!, ez sat{ fritks Sei sot, 
ged, ‘So devl mast bi: in Seet lit] dgzxek’do!” 


So fitst woz ouve(r), 5a boid woz klited, 
3a flomz ond de kastedz heed 911 diso’pitod, 
ond siks litl sinin-boiz,—diio(r) lit] soulz! 
in nais klimn feisiz, ond nais mait stoulz, 

keim in o:do(r) djut, tu: bai tur, 
maitlin Set greend ri‘fektori éru:! 
9 nais litl boi held 9 gouldn juio(r), 
em’bost! ond fild wid waiter ez pjuio(r) 
ez, eni Sot flouz bi’twiin riimz ond nemute(r) ; 
mit{ 9 nais lit] boi stud redi tu keet} 
in 9 fain gouldn hend-beisn meid tu metf. 
tu: nais lit] boiz, raide(r) mote(r) groun, 
keerid levndo(r) wotte(r), ond ou do keloun ; 
ond 9 nais lit] boi hed 9 nais keik ov soup, 
weldi ov wofin 5a heendz ov 59 poup. 

wan litl boi moter 9 neepkin bote(r) 
ov da best mait daiopo(r), frindgd wid pink, 
ond 9 ka:dinelz het markt in ‘‘ po:menont ink.” 


So greit lo:d ka:dinol to:nz set do sait 
ov diz nais lit] boiz drest ot] in mait: 
from hiz finge(r) hi: droiz hiz koistli? torkwoiz *; 
ond, not @inkin et ol obaut lit] dgzek'doiz, 
di'pozits it streit bai Se said ov hiz pleit, 
mail Se nais lit] boiz on hiz eminons weit ; 
til, wen noubodi* z dritmiy ov eni sat) 61n, 
det lit] dgaek’do:® hops orf wid Se rin ! 


Seio(r) z o krai ond 9 faut, ond 9 djuis ov 9 raut 
ond noubodi? siimz tu nou Mot Serer obaut, 
bat 3o mayks hav Seio(r) pokits o:1 tomd insaid aut ; 
So fraioz at(r) nitlin ond hantiy, ond fitlin 


Alternative forms:—! im‘bost. ? kostli. 3 tor'kwatz. * noubodi. 
(5 See p. 207, note c.—ED.) 
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So karpit, 30 floter, ond Se woilz, ond So sitlin, 

So kaidinel dru: of? it) plam-kalod Ju, 
end left hiz red stokinz iks’‘pouzd tu 5a vjui ; 

hi: pitps ond hi: fiilz in Se touz ond do hiilz ; 
dei toin ap do difiz,—%ei ton ap do pleits, 
dei teik ap Se poukor ond pouk aut do greits, 

dei ton ap da ragz, Sei igzaemin So magz: 

bat nou !—nou sat) @in ;— dei kant faind da roy / 
ond di ebot di’kleied dat, ‘‘ men noubodi twigd it, 
sam raiskl oir ade(r) heed popt in, ond prigd it” ! 


3a ka:dinel rouz wid 9 dignifaid luk, 
hi: koild foi(r) hiz keendl, hiz bel, ond hiz buk! 
in houli enger ond paios grit, 
hi: solomli ko:st Sat raiskoli 6i:f ! 
hi: ko:st him eet boid, hi: koist him in bed ; 
from 3a soul ov hiz fut tu do kraun ov hiz hed; 
hi: koist him in slitpin, Set evori! nait 
hi: fud driim ov da dev] 2, ond weik in 9 frait ; 
hi: koist him in i:tiy, hi: koist him in drinkin, 
hi: ko:st him in koifiy 3, in sniizin, in winkiy ; 
hi: koist him in sitiy, in standin, in laiin, 
hi: ko:st him in woikin, in raidin, in flaiin, 
hi: koist him in livin, hi: koist him in daiiy ! 
nevo(r) woz hord sat 0 teribl * kois! 
bat mot geiv raiz tu nou litl sopraiz, 
noubodi® gitmd wan peni 5a wais! 


So dei woz goin ®, %e nait keim on, 

do mayks ond do fraioz dei sort\t til dom, 
men So sekristn so!, on krampld klo, 

kam limpiy 0 puto(r) lit] leim dgak’da: ; 
nou loyge(r) gei, ez on jestedei 7; 

hiz fedez oil sitmd tu bi: tend So ron wei, 


Alternative forms :—! evri. ? devil. (Hardly commendable.—W. 2.) 
8 kofin. * terobl. (Cp. p. 119, bottom.—W.R.) © noubodi. ° gon. 
7 jestodi. (Rime forbids this heree—W.2.)—Z.S. Also :—* of.—W.R. 


INTRO. P 
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hiz pinjonz dru:pt—hi kud haidli steend,— 
hiz hed woz boild sez a parm ov joi(r)* haend ; 
hiz al sou dim, sou weistid it{ lim, 
Sot, hi:dlis ov graemo(r), Sei oil kraid, “ det s him !— 
Sat s 5a skeemp Sot hez dan dis skeendoles 6in ! 
Sat s So Out Sot heez got mi! loid kaidinolz rin!” 
Sea puto(r) lit] dzzek’do:, men 5a mayks hi: sor, 
fitbli geiv vent tu Sa goust ov 9 kor ; 
end teind hiz boild hed, sz mat) ez tu sei, 
‘‘prei bi: sou gud ez tu watk dis wei!” 
slouer ond sloue(r), hit limpt on bi’fo:o(r), 
til dei keim tu de beek ov So belfri dota(z), 
Men Se foist 6in Sei gai, 
midst So stiks ond ¥o stro!, 
woz Sa rv in Sa nest ov Set litl dzeek’do:! 


Sen 99 loid kaidinol ko:ld foi(r) hiz puke 
ond orf Seet teribl kes hi: tuk ; 
So mjuit iks’prejon? seivd in lju: ov konfefon 3, 
ond, bitin Sas kapld wid ful resti’tju:Son 
5a dgeekdo: got plimneri ebso'ljuijon”! ~ 
men douz woidz wai(r) hoid, det puio(r) litl be:d 
woz sou tleindgd* in 9 moumont, t woz rioli ebseid 4. 
hi: gru: slik ond fet; in edijon tu det, 
2 fre\ krop ov fedez keim @ik «zo met! 
hiz teil weegld moto(r) i:vn Seen bi’fore(r) ; 
bat nou loyge(r) it weegd wid on impjudent ® ete(r), 
nou longe(r) hi: port\t on 50 kardinolz t{e:e(r). 
hi: hopt nau ebaut wid 9 geit di’vaut; 
et meetinz, et vespoz, hi: nevo(r) woz aut; 
end sou fa:(r) from eni moie(r) pilferin diidz, 
hi: oilwiz © siimd telin Se konfesoz? bidz. 


Alternative forms:—! mai. ?eks’prefon. ° kon’fe{on. 4 seb’soid. 
Simpident. ° olweiz. 7 konfesoz, when properly accented on the 
second syllable, but the rhythm requires us here to shift the accent to the 
first Maples (This was the usual pronunciation a century ago.—Ep.)—Z.S. 
Also:—* juo. ”-luijon. ° tleingd.—W.R. 
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if eni wan laid, otr if eni wan swoto(z), 

oir slambod in preto(r)-taim ond haspnd tu snoto(r), 
Set gud dzeek’do: wud giv a greit “kot,” 

ez mat{ vez tu sei, “ dount du: sou eni mote(r) !” 

Mail meni ri’matkt, zz hiz mzeno(r) Sei sot, 

Set dei “nevo(r) heed noun sat) 9 paios dzaek’do:!”’ 
hi: lon livd Se praid . ov det kantri said’, 

end et laist in di oudor ov senktiti daid ; 
men, @zZ weidz wei(r) tu: feint, hiz merits tu peint, 

Se konkleiy ! di’to:mind tu meik him 0 seint! 

ond on nju:li-meid seints ond poups, #2 ju: nou, 

it s 39 kastom eet roum, nju: neimz tu bi’stou, 

sou dei keenonaizd him bai So neim ov dzim krou ! 

Barham. 


ov do tlaild wid So beid xt Se bul 


‘mai lit] t{aild, hau keenst Sau sit, 
end sin omidst sou meni 8oinz ?. 
let mi: bat hould apon di: get ; 
mai lav wid ono(r) di: odornz. 


“Sau ait et preznt lit] word ; 
faiv faidinz nan wil giv for(r) du ; 
bat pridi, lit] bord, kam fo:0 ; 
dau ov mote(r) veelju ait tu mil. 
“¢2 iz trul, it iz san’\ain ° te-dei, 
to”-moro beidz wil hev 9 stom ; 
mai priti wan, kam dau owei, 
mai buzem Sen {zl kitp Si: worm. 


“Sau sabdgzikt art tu kould 94 naits, 
men daiknis iz Sai kavorin?, 
eet dei z Sai deindgo(r)* greit bai kaits, 
hau keenst Sau den sit Serer ond sin ? 


Alternative forms :—! konkleiv. 2 it. (On account of the rhythm 
the alternative forms given under 2 and 5 are not admissible here. 
—Ep.). 3 sanjain, DAP 5 kavrin.—Z.S. * kantri 


‘said, but usually kantri said. Also:—? tu-. ° deinzo.—W.X. 
P 2 
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“ai fuid iz sks!os ond skeenti tui, 
t iz woimz ond trej mit! Sau dast 16 ; 
Sai preznt steit ai piti dui, 
kam, ai 1? pro’vaid oi: beter mitt. 


‘ail fitd di: wid mait bred ond milk, 
ond Sugeplamz, if Sem dau kreiv ; 

ai 1 kavo(r) di: wid fainist silk 
Sot from Se kould ai mei Si: seiv. 


“mai fadoz pelos fel bi: Sain, 
jei, in it Sau Seelt sit ond sin ; 
mai litl bo:d, if Sau 1t? bi: main, 
3e houl jo:(r)? raund feel bi: dai sprin. 


“ail tit! di: oil Se nouts et kort ; 
An’toit ov mjuizik dau {elt plei ; 
ond o!l Set dide(r) du: ri’zott, 
Sal preiz di: for it evri dei. 


‘ail kip di: seif from keet ond koi(r), 
nou menor o4 harm fel kam tu du, 
jei, ai wil bi: Sai sakoro(r), 
mai buzom Sel Sai keebin bis.” 


bat lou, bi’hould, Sa beid iz gom 5; 
diz tlaiminz wud not meik hoi(r) jild ; 
So tlaild z left zt Se bul oloun, 
do bord flaiz jonder ote(r) ® So fild. 
John Bunyan. 


de dis’trak\on ov se’nekorib 7 


di osirjon § keim daun laik 9 wulf on doe fould, 
ond hiz kouhoits woi(r) gli:miy in pep] ond gould ; 
ond do jim ov Sete(r) spiiez woz laik staiz on So su, 
men So blu: weiv roulz naitli on diip geeli'li:®. 

Alternative forms :—! wil. (On account of the rhythm the alternative 
forms given under I and 2 are not admissible here.—ED.). 2 wilt 
8 jiio(r). (Bette.—W.R.) 4 ov. > gon. © ouvo(r). 7 si’neekorib. 
S e’sirion, osirion. 9° geelili:. 
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laik do litvz ov So forist wen samor iz grin, 
det houst wid Seie(r) beenoz eet sanset iz sin: 
laik da litvz ov do forist men o!tem heez bloun, 
det houst on Se moro lei wided ond stroun! 


foi(r) 51 eindgzel 1 ov deé spred hiz winz on de blaist, 

end briidd in de feis ov da fou wz hi! paist; 

end 61 aiz ov doe slitpez weekst dedli ond t(il, 

end deie(r) haits bat wans hitvd, ond fotr eve(r) gru: stil! 


ond deie(r) lei da sti:d wid hiz nostrilz 0:1 waid, 
bat Oru: it deie(r) rould not So breé ov hiz praid ; 
end da foum ov hiz gaispiy lei mait on do torf 
end kould xz Se sprei ov da rok-biitin sarf. 


ond Sete(r) lei So raide(r) dis’to:tid ond peil, 

wid 89 dju: on hiz brau ond So rast on hiz meil; 
end se tents woir o1l sailont, 50 banoz oloun, 

do lainsiz an'liftid, 6 trampit an’bloun. 


end se widoz ov xfer ai(r) laud in deie(r) weil, 
end di aidelz? ai(r) brouk * in 38 templ ov beil ¢; 
end de mait ov Sa dzentail, an’smout bai Se goid, 
he@ meltid laik snou in 39 glains ov de lod! 
Byron. 


69 merinez ov inglend 


ji! meerinez ov inglend 

det gaid auo(r) neitiv sitz ! 

huiz flag hez breivd, 9 §auzond joiz?, 
de beet] ond Se briiz! 

joi(r)” glotrjos > stzended laint{*° agen 6 
tu met{ onadoe(r) fou ; 

end swiip Oru: da dirp, 

Mail Se sto:mi waindz? du: blou; 


Alternative forms :—! eindgl. (einzol.— WV. 2.) 2aidlz. 3 broukn. 
(Grammatically, not phonetically, alternative. —W. 2.) 4 beiol. (Not 
here.—W.R.)  glotries. (Better.—W.R.) Sogein. 7 windz. 
—L.S. Also :—* jiez. jue. ° Now loin|.—W.2. 
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mail do beet] reidziz laud ond lon 
ond do sto:mi waindz du: blou. 


de spirits ov joi(r) fardez 

jal stait from evri welv— 

foi(r) Se dek it woz 5e! a(r) fuld ov ein, 
ond oujen woz Séte(r) greiv: 

mgio(r) bleik ond maiti nelsn fel 

jor(r)* meenli haits {zl glou, 

ez ji switp Oru: Se ditp, 

Mail 3o stoi:mi waindz du: blou ; 

mail 3a beetl reidziz laud ond lon 

ond Se sto:mi waindz du: blou. 


bri’teenjo nitdz nou bulwoiks, 

nou tauoz clon da stirp ; 

hoi(r) mait} iz o1e(r) 1 So mauntin weivz, 
hoi(r) houm iz on Se diip. 

wid §andoz from he:(r) neitiv ouk 

(i: kwelz So fladz bi‘lou— 

ez Sei rotor on Se Sote(r), 

men 39 sto!mi waindz dui blou ; 

men ¥o beet] reidziz laud ond lon, 
ond vo stoimi waindz du: blou. 

Se miitjo(r)? flaeeg ov inglend 

(eel jet te’rifik bein ; 

til deindgzoz ° trabld nait di’pait 

end se stair ov piis ri'toin. 

Sen, Sen, jit oujen-worjez?! 

aua(r) soy ond fiist {zl flou 

tu So feim ov joi(r) neim, 

men Se storm heez sist tu blou; 

men %o faiori fait iz heid nou moie(r), 
end.de storm heez sist tu blou. 


T. Campbell. 


Alternative forms :—! ouvo(r). (Not here.—W.R.) 2 worloz. 


(Better. W.R.)—L.S. Also:—* jue. ” Better mittjo. *° deingoz. 
—W.R. ‘ 
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ainse(r) tuo tiaildz kwest{on 


du: ju: aisk mot So boidz sei? %e spero, do dav, 
do linit, ond @ra{, sei “ai lav ond ai lav!” 
in So winto(r) Sete(r) 1 sailont, So wind iz sou stron ; 
mot it sez ai dount ? nou, bat it sinz 0 laud son. 
bat grim litvz ond blosomz ond sani worm wede(r), 
ond sinin ond lavin, 9:1 kam beek tegedo(r). 
bat 59 latk iz sou brimful ov gleednis ond lav, 
do grim fildz bi’lou him, 8a blu: skai obav, 
Set hi: sinz ond hit sinz, ond fotr eve(r) sinz hit, 
‘ai lav mai lav, ond mai lav lavz mi!.”’ 

Coleridge. 


5a pain-zepl ond de bi! 


do pain-zplz in trip] rou 

wei(r) batskin hot, ond oil in blou ; 
9 bit ov moust di’zoimin * teist 
por'sitvd § do freigrons xz hi: paist ; 
on itge(r) win Se spoilo(r) keim, 
end sort\t for(r) kraeniz in 80 freim, 
aidzd hiz otemt on evri* said, 

tu evri pein hiz trank oplaid ; 

bat stil in vein—®do freim woz tait, 
end ounli peivjoes tu So lait: 

das hevin weistid harf hiz dei, 

hi: trimd hiz flait onade(r) wei. 


auo(r) dite(r) di'laits air o:fn sat): 
eks’pouzd ® tu vjw, bat not tu tat), 
do sait auo(r) fuili{ hart in’fleimz, 
wii lon for(r) pain-eeplz in freimz : 
wid houplis wif wan luks ond lingez, 
Alternative forms :—! Sei ai(r). 2 dui not. (Not here.—W.R.) 


3 positvd. ‘4 evori. ° iks’pouzd.—Z.s. Also :—* di’goinin (quite 
so common, or more).—W. 2. 
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wan breiks 30 glais ond kats hiz fingoz, 
bat Souz hurm tru:§ ond wizdem lid, 
keen geede(r) hani from 0 witd. 
Cowper. 


do ri'taiod ket 


9 pouits keet, si/deit ond greiv 

wz pouit wel kud wif tu hev, 

woz mat{ odiktid tu in’kwaio(r) 

foi(r) nuks tu mit{ fi: mait ri’taio(r), 
end meto(r), si’kjwier ez maus in t{ink, 
(i: mait ri’pouz, oi(r) sit ond Oink. 


samtaimz ! esendin 2 debo’nete(r)* 
on wepl trii, o1(r) lo:fti peto(r), 
lod3d. wid kenviinjons in do fork, 
fii wot{t 30 gaidnor et hiz work : 
samtaimz heir iz ond solos soit 
in on ould emti wottrin °-pot ; 
dela(r), wontin nAdin seiv o fen 
tu sim sam nimf in hoi(r) si‘den, 
eperold in ig’zektist soit, 

end redi tu bit bon tu kort. 


bat lay ov tfeindg ” it sitmz hes pleis 
not ounli in auo(r) waizo(r) reis ; 

kets o:lso fil, ez wel sz wil, 

Set peelonz fois, ond sou did {i!. 

hoi(r) klaimin, fi: bi’gen tu faind, 
eks’pouzd # hoi(r) tu: mat) tu So waind , 
end 81 ould jurtonsil ® ov tin 

woz kould end kamfotlis wid’in : 

{ir Seiefor(r) wilt, in’sted ov douz, 

sam pleis ov moie(r) si’riin ri‘pouz, 


Alternative forms :—! sam'taimz. 2 osendin. 3 woiterin. 
4iks’‘pouzd. ® wind. (Not here—W.R.) © ju'tensil. (The only 
pronunciation now.—W.R. Till about 1800, asin the text.—Ep.).—Z.S. 
Also :—* debo’neia. ” t\einz.—W.R. ; 
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eto(r) nitde(r) } kould mait kam, noir éto(r) 
tu: ruidli wonten wid ho:(r) heto(r), 
ond soit it in do laikljist? moud, 
wid'in he:(r) maistez snag oboud. 

9 drotor, it t{amst, et botem laind 
wid linin ov do soiftist 3 kaind, 
wid sat\ «z moit{onts intro’djuis 
from indjo, for(r) Se leidiz juis— 
9 droter im’pendiy ote(r) * Se rest, 
haf oupn, in Se topmoust test, 
ov deb§® onaf®, ond nan tu spete(r), 
in’vaitid ho:(r) tu slambo(r) dete(r). 
pus, wid dilait bi’jond iks’prefen, 
se’veid do sin ond tuk po’zefon. 
ri kambont et hoir iz, ete(r) lon, 
ond lald bai hoetr oun ham-dram son, 
ji: left 3 ketoz ov laif bi‘haind 
ond slept sz fit wud slitp hoi(r) laist ; 
men in keim, hazifli? in’klaind, 
do tjeimbomeid, ond fat it faist ; 
bai nou moligniti im’peld, 
bat o:1 an’kon{es huim it held. 


oweikoend bai de jok, kraid pus, 
“woz evo(r) keet otendid das ? 
di oupn droie(r) woz left, ai sil, 
mitoli tu prutv o nest foi(r) mit; 
foi(r) sum vz ai woz wel kempouzd, 
Sen keim 30 meid, ond it woz klouzd. 
hau smwid ditz kort{ifs, ond hau swiit! 
ou! mot o delikit ri’trist. 
ai wil ri’zain mi‘self® tu rest 
til sol, di’klainin in 50 west, 


Alternative forms :—! naido(r). (More common now. — W.2.) 
2 Jaikliist. (Better.—W.2.) 3 goftist. 4 ouve(r). 5 dep?. 
6 i’naf. 7 hauswaifli, §® mai'self. 
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jal ko:l tu sapo(r), men, nou daut, 
suizn wil kam ond let mi: aut.” 


01 iivnin keim, 3o san di’sendid, 
end pus ri’meind stil ano’tendid. 
do nait rould ta:dili owei, 
(wid hoir, indi:d, t woz neva(r) dei), 
do spraitli moin ho:(r) kors ri’njuid, 
61 lvnin grei ogein! in’sjuid; 
end pus keim intu maind nou moto(r) 
Seen if in’turmd 8 dei bi’fote(r). 
wid hanga(r) pint{t*, ond pintSt? fo (r) rum, 
ju! nau pri’seidgzd oproutfin dum, 
noi(r) slept o singl wink, o:(r) paid, 
kon{os ov dzepodi in’kord. 


det nait, bai t{ains, 3a pouit wot{in 
hoid on in’eksplikob] skraet{iy ; 
hiz noub] hart went pit-o-peet, 
ond tu him’self hi: sed, “ mot s Sat?” 
hi: dru: 9 koitin et hiz said, 
end for hit pirpt, bat nadiy spaid; 
jet, bai hiz ito(r) 2 di’rektid 8, gest 
sam§in im’priznd in ¥o thest, 
ond dautful mot, wid pruidnt keto(r) 
ri’zolvd it Sud kontinju deto(r). 
zt len® 6 vois mit\ wel hi: njur, 
9 lon ond melonkeli* mju:, 
soljuitin ® hiz pou’etik itoz 5, 
kensould ® him end dis’peld hiz firoz. 
hi: left hiz bed, hi: trod 8a floie(x), 
end geen? in heist So droiz eks’ploio(r)8 ; 


Alternative forms :—! agen. 2 joi(r). 3 dai’rektid. 4 melonkeli. 
® jaiz. (Not here.—W.R.) 6 kon’sould. 7 bi’gen. 8 iks‘ploto(r). 
—L.S. Also:—* pin§t. ” soluitin—w. 2. 
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do louist fost, ond widaut! stop 

do rest in.oide(r), tu Sa top ; 

for(r) t iz 9 trui@ wel noun tu moust, 
det motsoueva(r) Oin iz loist*, 

wi! sitk it, ctor it kam tu lait, 

in evri kreeni bat 0 rait. 

—foi0 skipt 50 ket, not nau ri’plit, 
wz ost, wid siori self-konsiit, 

noir in heir oun fond epri’hen{oen 

9 dim foir oil da waildz oten{on ; 
bat modist, soube(r), kjuied ov orl 
hei(r) noujenz haipo’bolikl, 

end wifiy foir 9 pleis ov rest 

enidin raide(r) Sen 9 tlest. 

den stept So pouit intu bed 

wid dis ri‘flek\on in hiz hed :— 


moral 


biweter ov tu: soblaim o sens 
ov joir® oun wed ond konsikwons ! 
Se meen hu: dritmz him’self sou greit, 
end hiz im’poitens ov sat{ weit, 
dot o:l oraund, in oil Sot s dan, 
mast mutv ond ekt fo:(r) him oloun, 
wil lom in skuil ov tribju'leifon 
9 foli ov hiz ekspek’tei\on. 
W. Cowper. 


kontest bi/‘twim do nouz ond di aiz 


bi'twim nouz ond aiz 9 streindz° kontest orouz, 
de spektoklz set Sem an’hepili roy ; 

do point in dis’pjuit woz, vz oil de woild nouz, 
tu mit) da sed spektoklz o:t tu bi'lon. 


Alternative form :—! wid’aut.—Z.S. Also :—* lost. .) juer. 
° streing.—W.R. 
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sou tay woz 50 lorjer, end aigjud Se korz 

wid 9 greit diil ov skil, ond 0 wig ful ov lomin ; 
mail t{iif-beeron ite(r)! seet tu beelons do lo:z, 

sou feimd fo:(r) hiz teelont in naisli di’zormin * 


“in bi‘harf ov 5a nouz, it wil kwikli opite(r), 
end jai(r) lo:dfip,” hi: sed, “ wil an‘dautidli faind 
dat de nouz heez hed spektoklz oilwiz in weto(r), 
mit) emaunts tu pozefon, taim aut ov maind,” 


den houldin 50 spektoklz ap tu 3a koit— 

“‘joi(r) lordjip obzeivz Sei at(r) meid wid 9 streed] 
vz wald xz 89 rid3 ov 3a nouz iz; in Sott, 

di’zaind tu sit klous tu it, dzast laik 9 seed]. 


“agen *, wud joir lo:djip 9 moument sepouz 
(t iz o keis Sot hez hepnd, ond mei bi: egen) 
dot do vizidg o1(r) kauntinons heed not 9 nouz : 
prei, hu! wud, oir hu: kud, weto(r) spektaklz Sen? 


‘on 69 houl, it epitez, ond mai a:gjumont jouz, 
wid 9 riiznin * Se kort wil nevo(r) kendem, 
dat de spektoklz pleinli wor(r) meid fo:(r) 30 nouz, 
end Se nouz woz xz pleinli in’tendid foi(r) Sem.” 


den fiftin hiz said, ez 0 lotjo(r) nouz hau, 
hi plitdid ogein on bi/ha:f ov di aiz; 

bat mot woi(r) hiz aigjumonts fju: pirpl nou, 
foi(r) Se kort did not Oink Sei worr itkwoli waiz. 


sou hiz lo:d{ip di’kri:d, in 9 greiv, solom toun, 
di'saisiv ond klitoe(r), wid’aut wan if ai(r) bat, 
dat— men’evoa(r) So nouz put hiz spektoklz on, 
bai deilait o1(r) keend]-lait—aiz Sud bi: fat.” 
W. Cowper. 


Alternative forms :—! joi(r). ? egein. 3 riizniy.—Z.S. Also:— 
* di’soinin (see p. 215, note a). > jua.—W.R. 


: 
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dzon gilpin 


dzon gilpin woz 9 sitizn 
ov kredit ond ri‘naun, 

9 trein-beend keptin tk woz hi: 
ov feimos landon taun, 


dzon gilpinz spauz sed tu ho:(r) dito(r), 
“Sou wedid wi: heev biin 

dis twais ten tiidjes joiz4, jet wit 
nou holidei ? heev sin. 


‘to *-moro iz auo(r) wedin-dei, 
end wi: wil Sen ri‘pero(r) 
Antu do bel xt edmentn, 
oil in 9 Jeiz ond peio(r). 


‘mai sister ond mai sistoz t{aild, 
maiself*, ond t{ildron Orit, 
wil fil 59 {eiz; sou ju mast raid 
on hoisbeek a:fte(r) wit.” 


hi: suin ri’plaid, “ ai du: odmaior 
ov wumonkaind bat wan, 

end ju: ai(r) fit, mai diorist di:o(r), 
Setoforr it feel bi: dan. 


‘al em 9 linindroipe(r) bould, 
sz 011 So wold daz nou, 
ond mai gud frend, 5a kelindo(r), 
wil lend hiz hois tu gou.”’ 


kwoué mistris gilpin, ‘‘ Set s wel sed ! 
ond, for(r) Set wain iz dito(r), 

wi: wil bi: fomi\t wid auor oun, 
ait| iz boud brait ond klito(r).” 


Alternative forms :—1! jiloz. (Better.—W.R.) *holidi. 3 mi’self 
—L.S. Also:—* tu-.—W.R. 
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dzon gilpin kist hiz lavin waif, 
o'dzoid* woz hi: tu faind 

dot, Sou on plezoa(r) {11 woz bent, 
ju: heed o fruigel” maind. 


So moinin keim, 80 feiz woz broit, 
bat jet woz not olaud 

tu draiv ap tu Sa dote(r), lest o:l 
Jud sei Sot fi: woz praud. 


sou @ri: doiz oif So jeiz woz steid, 
méio(r) Sei did o:1 get in, 

siks prejos soulz, ond o:l ogog 
tu deel Oru: 6ik ond @in, 


smek went.da mip, raund went So miilz, 
woi(r) nevo(r) fouks sou gleed ; 

So stounz did ret! ando’ni:6, 
ez if t{irp’said wo1(r) meed. 


dzon gilpin, zt hiz hoisiz said, 
siizd faist 5a flouin mein, . 

ond ap hi: got, in heist tu raid, 
bat suin keim daun ogein ; 


foi(r) seed]-tri: skeios riit\t heed hi:, 
hiz dgzorni tu bi’gin, 

Men, toinin raund hiz hed, hi: so: 
Ori: kastomoz kam in. 


sou daun hi: keim; fo:(r) lois° ov taim, 
oil’Sou it gritvd him sgote(r), 

jet lo:s* ov pens, ful wel hi: nju:, 
wud trabl him mat{ moto(r). 


Also:—* o10'dzoid. ”fruig]. ° los.—W.R. 
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t! woz loy bi'fore(r) 30 kastomoz 
wo! sjuitid tu Seio(r) maind, 

Men beti, skriimiy, keim daun’steioz, 
“So wain iz left bi/haind !”’ 


‘gud lak!” kwoué hit, ‘jet brin it mit, 
mai ledon belt laik’waiz 2 
in mit{ ai beio(r) mai trasti so:d 
Men ai du: eksosaiz.’’ 


nau mistris gilpin (ketoful soul !) 
heed tu: stoun-botlz faund, 

tu hould 0 liko(r) Sat fi: lavd, 
ond kip it seif ond saund. 


ut bot] heed 9 korlin iso(r)3, 
Oru: mit) Se belt hi: dru, 
ond hay 9 bot] on i:t{ said, 
tu meik hiz belons trut. 


den ouyor 9:1, Sot hi: mait bi: 
i’kwipt from top tu tou, 

hiz loy red klouk, wel-bra{t ond nitt, 
hi: meenfuli did 6rou. 


nau si; him mauntid wans ogein 
epon hiz nimb] sti:d, 

ful slouli peisin o:e(r) 4 So stounz, 
wid ko:jen ond gud hid. 


bat faindin sum 9 smui¥a(r) roud 
bi‘ni6 hiz wel-Sod fitt, 

69 snoitin bist bi’geen tu trot, 
mit) goild him in hiz sitt. 


Alternative forms:—! it. ? laikwaiz. 3 jor(r). 4 ouvo(r). 
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sou “fstor ond sorftli!!” dgon hi: kraid, 
bat dzon hi: kraid in vein ; 

Seat trot bi’keim 9 geelop suin, 
in spait ov kotb ond rein. 


sou stu:pin daun, ez nitdz hi: mast 
hu: keenot sit ap’rait, 

hi: graispt Soa mein wid boud hiz heendz, 
end itk wid 9:] hiz mait. 


hiz ho:s, hu: nevor in det soit 
heed heend]d bin bi'fo:o(r), 

mot 6in opon hiz bek hed got 
did wando(r) moter ond moto(r). 


owei went gilpin, nek o:(r) noit ; 
owei went het ond wig ; 

hi: litl dremt, men hi: set aut, 
ov rAniy sat{ 9 rig. 


* * * * * 


end nau, #z hi: went bauin daun 
hiz ritkin hed ful lou, 

do botlz twein bi‘haind hiz bek 
woi(r) Szeted eet o blou. 


daun ren So wain intu So roud, 
moust pitjos tu bi: sin, 

mit! meid hiz hoisiz flenks tu smouk 
ez Sei heed beistid bin. 


bat stil hi: sitmd tu keeri weit, 
wid leden gad] breist ! 

foir o:l mait si: Se botl-neks 
stil deenglin et hiz weist. 


Alternative form :—! goftli. 
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das o1l Oru: meri izlintn 
Siz gemblz hi: did plei, 

An'til! hi: keim antu 3a wo 
ov edmentn sou gei. 


ond Sete(r) hi: 6ru: So wolf obaut 
on boué saidz ov So wei, 

dgzast laik antu 9 trandliy mop, 
oir o waild guis et plei. 


et edmontn, hiz lavin waif 
from 89 beel’kouni? spaid 

hoi(r) tendoe(r) hazbend, wandriy ? mati 
tu si! hau hi: did raid. 


‘stop, stop, dgon gilpin !—hite(r) z 5a haus ”— 
Sei o:1 eet wans did krai ; 

“So dino(r) weits, ond wii ai(r) taiod ” ; 
sed gilpin—“ sou «m ai!” 


bat jet hiz ho:s woz not 9 mit 
in’klaind tu teeri S¢i9(r) ; 

foi(r) mai ?—-hiz ouno(r) heed 9 haus 
ful ten mailz o:f*, vet weto(r). 


sou laik on sero swift hi: flu:, 
jot bai on art{o(r) stron ; 

sou did hi: flai—mit{ brinz mi: tu 
Se mid] ov mai son. 


awei went gilpin aut ov bre, 
end soier ogenst * hiz wil, 

til et hiz frendz Se kelindoz 
hiz hois et laist stud stil. 


Alternative forms:—! antil. ? balkoni. (beel’kouni was the pro- 
nunciation used at the time of Cowper.—Ep.) ? wandorin. (4 ogeinst. 
—Ep.)—Z.S. Also :—* of.—W.R. 


INTRO. Q 
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So keelindo(r), omeizd tu si: 
hiz neibor in sat{ trim, 

leid daun hiz paip, flu: tu Se geit, 
ond Sas okostid him :— 

“mot njuiz? mot njuiz ?. joi(r)* taidinz tel ! 

tel mi: ju: mast ond {zl !— 

sei, Mai bete(r)-hedid ju: a:(r) kam, 
oi(r) Mai ju: kam eet ol?” 


nau gilpin hed 9 pleznt wit, 
end lavd 9 taimli dzouk ; 

end das Antu Se keelinde(r) 
in meri gaiz hi: spouk :— 


‘ai keim bi'koz 2 joi(r) * hois wud kam ; 
ond, if ai wel fo:’boud 8, | 
mai het ond wig wil suin bi: hito(r), 

dei air opon de roud.” 


do keelindo(r), rait gled tu faind 
hiz frend in meri pin, 

riteind him not 9 singl we'd 
bat tu So haus went in; 


Mens Streit hi: keim, wid het ond wig, 
9 wig Sot floud bi‘haind ; 

2 het not mati So wais foi(r) we19(r) ; 
iit) kamli in its kaind. 


hi: held Sem” ap, ond in hiz torn 
das foud hiz redi wit :— 
“mai hed iz twais xz ° big wz° joiz 4, 
del Setofoi(r) niidz mast fit. 


Alternative forms (1 In Cowper’s time the pronunciation Soil was 
not yet extinct.—Ep.) ‘2 bikoiz. 3 foboud.—Z.S. Also :—* jus. 
»dem. ° oz: (Sem and 9Z are probably meant, as Miss Soames does 
not generally employ wzz¢ten weak forms except for a, az, and, and the, — 
Ep.) “ juoz.—W.R. 
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“bat let mi: skreip 3a doit owei, 
Set heenz epon joi(r) ® feis ; 
end stop ond itt, foi(r) wel ju: mei 
bi: in 9 haygri keis.” 


sed dzon, ‘it iz mai wedin-dei, 
end 0:1 Sa waild wud steio(r), 

if waif Sud dain et edmontn, 
end ai Jud dain et weto(r).” 


sou, temiy tu hiz hois, hi: sed, 
ai gm in heist tu dain ; 
t woz foi(r) jor(r) * plezo(r) ju: keim hito(r), 
ju: §eel gou beek fo:(r) main.” 


a! laklis spiit{, ond buitlis boust! 
foi(r) sit) hi: peid ful diso(r) ; 
foi(r), ail hit speik, 9 breiin ais 

did sin moust laud ond klite(r) : 


Meior’eet hiz hors did snot, ez hi: 
heed hoid 9 laion rote(r) °, 

end geelopt oif wid o:1 hiz mait, 
ez hi: heedidan bi'foro(r) 4. 


awei went gilpin, ond owei 
went gilpinz het ond wig; 

hi: lo:st Sem suine(r) Sen de fost, 
foi(r) mai ?—Sei wo1(r) tui big. 


nau mistris gilpin, Men Si! so! 
hoi(r) hazbend poustin daun 
intu do kantri fair owei, 
ji: puld aut ha:f-o-kraun. 


Also:—* juo. ees. ‘rot. 4 bi'fo1—wW.R. 
Q 2 
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ond das Antu So jui6 fi: sed, 
Sot drouv Sem * tu So bel, 
“Sis fal bi: joiz?, men ju: brin beek 
mai hazbend seif ond wel.” 


So ju:é did raid, ond suin did miit 
dzon kamin bek omein ; 

huim in 9 trais hi: traid tu stop, 
bai keet{in eet hiz rein ; 


bat not po! formin! mot hi: ment, 
ond gledli wud hv * dan, 

So fraitnd stitd hi: fraitnd moto(r), 
ond meid him fatsto(r) ran. 


ewei went gilpin, ond owei 
went poust-boi eet hiz hi:lz, 

Sa poust-boiz hors rait gled tu mis 
Se lambriy 2 ov 59 mitlz. 


siks dzent]lmon ° opon So roud 
SAS sitiy gilpin flai, 

wid poust-boi skeempriy * in So rite(r), 
Sei reizd 39 hju: ond krai :— 


“stop dif! stop dif!—o haiweimon !” 
not wan ov Sem woz" mjuit; 
ond ol ond iit! Set paist dat wei 
did dzoin in Se por’sjuit °. 


ond nau da teinpaik geits ogein ° 
flu: oupn in foit speis: 

So toul-mon 6inkin, wz bi’foro(r) *, 
Sat gilpin roud 9 reis. 


Alternative forms:—! poformin. ?lamborin. 3 dzentlmen. 
4 skemporiy. ° posjuit—Z.S. Also:—* Sem. (For notes a, c, 
and d, see p. 226, notec.—Ep.) *juez. *° hov. ‘wez. ° egen. 
* bi'foi1.—_ WR. 
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and sou hi: did, ond wan it tur! 
foi(r) hi: got foist tu taun ; 

noi(r) stopt, til weie(r) hi: hed got ap 
hi: did egein get daun. 


nau let as sin, lon liv da kin, 
end gilpin, loy liv hi: ; 
end, men hi: nekst daé raid obroid, 
mei ai bit Seio(r) tu sit! 
W. Cowper. 


set si! 


2 wet {iit ond 9 flouin sir, 
9 waind? dot foloz faist 
end filz 50 mait ond rafin seil 
end bendz Se geelont maist ; 
end bendz So gelent maist, mi! boiz, 
Mail laik 81 ig] fri: 
ewel do gud jip flaiz, ond litvz 
ould inglond on So li:. 


ou forr 9 soft 2 ond dzent] waind ® 
ai hoid 9 fere(r) wan krai ; 

bat giv tu mi: 3a snoirin britz 
end Malt weivz hitvin hai ; 

end Mait weivz hi:viy hai, mi! ledz, 
de gud fip tait ond fri: :— 

de waild ov woitez iz auo(r) houm, 
end meri men ai(r) wil. 


Seia(r) z tempist in jon ho:nid* muin, 
end laitnin in jon klaud ; 

bat hatk 3a mjuizik, meerinoez ! 
de waind * iz paipin laud ; 


Alternative forms:—! mai. 2 soft. 3 wind. (See note a.—Ep.) 
4 homd. (Rhythm forbids this here.—W.R.)—Z.S. Also :—* wind. 
Now common in the reciting of poetry, except where rime forbids.—W. 2. 
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So waind iz paipin laud, mi! boiz, 


Se laitnin flefiz frii— 
~ mail 390 holo ouk aua(r) pelos iz,’ 
auo(r) heritidg 59 sil. 


wiljom tel 


kam list tu mis, ond ju: fel hise(r), 
9 teil ov mot bi’fel 

9 feimes men ov switselend,— 
hiz neim woz wiljam tel. 


nito(r) roisiz beeyk, from:dei tu dei, 
hiz lit] flok hi: led, | 

bai pruident 6rift ond hadi ea | 
kentent tu on hiz bred. | 


noi(r) woz Se hantoz kraft an‘noun 


in Wori! NAN woz sin 
tu trek So rok-frikwentiy herd - 
wid ai sou tru: ond kin. 


9 lit] san woz in hiz houm, 
2 larfin, fero(r)-heied boi; 
sou stroy ov lim, sou blaid ov hart, 
hi: meid it rin wid dzoi. - | 


hiz faidez fitp worr o:l hiz frendz ; 
Se lemz hi: koild bai neim ; 
end men Sei frolikt in 8o fildz, 
Se tlaild wud feio(r) Sa geim. 


sou plisfuli Seior auoz wei(r) spent 
Sat laif hed skeies 9 soro; 
Sei tuk Se gud ov evri dei, 


end houpt foi(r) mote(r)* te-moro. © 


Alternative form :—! mai.—Z.S. Also :—* modi.— 


A. . Cunningham. 


W.R. 
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bat o:ft! sam fainin eipril moin 
iz daiknd in on auo(r) ; 

ond blekist gritfs o1e(r) 2 dzoios houmz 
elais! an’siin mei lauo(r). 


not jet on switsolond heed do:nd 
hor(r) dei ov liboti ; 

de streindzoz * jouk woz on hoi(r) sanz, © 
end prest rait hevili. 


sou wan woz sent in laklis auo(r), 
tu ruil in ostrjoz* neim ; 

9 hoiti meen ov sevidz muid,— 
in pomp ond pauo(r) hi: keim. 


wan dei, in wontonnis ov pauo(r), 
hi: set hiz keep on hai :— 
“bau daun, ji sleivz,” Si oido(r) reen ; 
“hur diso’beiz fzl dai!” 


it t{aimst Set weljam tel, Set morn, 
heed left hiz kotidz houm, 

end wid hiz lit] san in heend, 
tu eltoif taun hed kam. 


forr otft! Sa boi heed aid So spoil 
hiz farde(r) houmwed bote(r) ”, 

ond preid tu dgzoin 50 hantiy krur, 
men Sei Jud roum foi(r) moaie(r) °. 


end o:fn* on sam meri nait, 
men wandros fits wo1(r) tould, 
hi: lond hiz faisez bou tu teik, 
end bi: 9 hante(r) bould. 


Alternative forms :—! oft. 2 ouve(r). (Rhythm forbids this here. 
—W.R.) 3 ostriez, oistrioz. (ostriez most common now; ostrjoz 
unknown to me.—W.R.)—L.S. Also:—* streinzoz. ” bot, ° mot. 
4 ofn.— WR. 
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sou toidz! Sa jamwoiz hoints dei went ; 
wAn sey hiz t{aildi{ sonz, 

01 Ade(r) bruidid moinfuli 
oier? wioriiz grifs ond royz. 


tel sot So kraud, o liftid keep, 
do taironts engri fraun,— 

So heroldz jautid in hiz ita(r) 3, 
‘bau daun, ji! sleivz, bau daun!” 


stein gezla(r) * maikt Se pezonts miin, 
ond wot{t tu sit him fo:l; 

bat nevo(r) paim-tri! streite(r) stud 
Seen tel bi'fora(r) ” Sem ° oil. 


“mai nit Sel bend,” hi: ka:mli sed, 
“tu god, ond god oloun ; 
mai laif iz in 31 ostrjonz* hend, 
mai kon{ens iz mai oun.” 


“siz him, jit gaidz,” Se rutle(r) kraid, 
mail peejon t{oukt hiz breé ; 

“hit moks mai paue(r), hi: breivz mai lord, 
hi: daiz Se treitoz ded ;— 


“Jet weit. 9 swis ai(r) maiksmon tru, 
sou oil 5a world daé sei ; 
Set feto(r)-heted striplin hide(r) brin ; 
wi! 15 trai Sete(r) skil to-dei %.” 


haid bai 9 spredin laim-tri: stud, 
tu dis Se jw woz baund; 

dei pleist on zp] on hiz hed— 
hi: lukt in wande(r) raund. 


Alternative forms:—! tu’woidz.  ouver. 3 jai(r). 4 ostrionz, 
oistrionz. (See p. 231, note 3.—Ep.) ® wil.—Z.s. Also:—® geslo. 
» bi‘for.’ ° Som. (See p. 226, notec.—Ep.) ‘4 tu-'dei,—W.R. 
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‘Sa folt iz main, if folt Sete(r) bit,” 
kraid tel in eksnts waild; 

‘on meenhud let joi(r) * vendgons ” foil, 
bat spgior, ou spsie(r) mai t{aild ! ” 


“az wil not harm 3o priti boi,”’ 
sed gezla(r) ° tomtinli ; 

‘if blad ov hiz fel stein Sa graund, 
jaiz * wil 3a meide(r) bit. 


‘dro: tait joi(r)* bou, mai kanin men, 
jo(r) * streitist sro teik ; 
foi(r), nou, jon spl iz joi(r) * mark, 
jor(r)* liboti 59 steik.” 


9 mingld noiz ov ro:é ond gritf 
woz hoid emay So kraud ; 

a9 men dei mated korsiz dip, 
de Wimin wept olaud. 


ful fifti peisiz from hiz t{aild, 
hiz krois °-bou in hiz heend, 

wid lip kemprest, ond fleefin ai, 
tel farmli tuk hiz steend. 


jure(r), ful onaf! ov pein ond wou 
dis kraudid 0:6 heez bin ; 

bat nevo(r), sins 59 kois bi’geen, 
9 seeda(r) salt woz sii. 


den speik olaud Se gelont boi, 
im’peifent ov di‘lei,— 
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“(uit streit ond kwik, Sain eim iz {ute(r) ; 


dau keenst not mis to-dei ‘.” 


Alternative forms :—! inaf,—Z.S. Also :—* juo. 


° geslo. 


‘juez. °*kros-. * tu-’deii—W.2: 


> venzons. 
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‘“hevn bles di: nau,” 39 peierent sed, 
“Sai karidg jeimz mai fite(r) ; 
men tremplz on hiz brado(r) meen, 
bat god iz eva(r) nite(r).” 


de bou woz bent; Si zero went, 
wz bai on eindz]* gaidid; 

in pitsiz tut, bi’ni:6 Se tril, 
51 epl fel di’vaidid. 


‘§1! woz breivli dan,” So ruile(r) sed, 
“mai plaitid word ai kirp; 
t woz breivli dan bai saior ond san,— 
gou houm, ond fitd jos(r) » {irp.” 


“nou Ozyks ai giv Si: for(r) Sai buin,”’ 
Sa peznt kouldli sed; 

‘tu god sloun mai preiz iz djur, 
end djuili eel bi: peid. 


“jet nou, praud men, Sai feit woz nite(r), 
heed ai bat mist mai eim; 

not Ane’vendzd ° mai t{aild hed daid,— 
Sal paitin auoe(r) 5e seim. 


“foi(r) sit! 9 sekand Sa:ft woz hite(r), 
if harm mai boi bi’fel ; 
nau gou ond bles $e hevnli pauo(r), 
mai faist heez sped sou wel.” 


god helpt 59 rait, god speied Be sin; 
hi: brinz Se praud tu {eim ; 
hi: gaidz Se witk ogenst 2 Se stron,— 
preiz tu hiz houli neim ! 
Rev. J. H. Gurney. 


Alternative forms :—! it. 2 ogeinst.—Z.S. Also :—* eingl. 


»jue. ° ano’venzd.—W. 2. 
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mankiz meenoez 


maykiz,; men Sei sit et* teibl, 

it ez? farst ez? Sei air ° eibl— 
gob] for(r) * Seie(r) veri laivz— 
skutp Ap greivi wid Sete(r) naivz— 


put Seie(r) fingoz in 3a dif 

if sam nais tit-bit dei wij/— 

wid Seio(r) naif, o:(r) fork, o:(r) spuin, 
on da teibl dram 90 tjum— 


sAmtaimz! from it| adez pleit—ou, 
__ §okin !—pilfo(r) 9 poteito, 
~~ oi(r) sam veri temtiy slais 

Mit) Sei 6ink iz lukiy nais. 


rv'flekfan 


nou jay ridez, Suier, ov main 
evo(r) wud laik mankiz dain! 
Tom Hood. 


vo son ov de stritt manki 


dei 6ink men ai m straikin So fril gi’tai(r) 
wid 9 slaitli ketelis heend, 

dot ai hev fogotn ? mai lavd wanz, fair 
ewei in 9 distant lend. 


deia(r) dwel misiz em ond mai maykilinz 6rii, 
end Sei wAndo(r) meior ai em, 

#z Sei sit in de top ov de kouko-nat tri, 
end fist on do lafos jem. 


Alternative forms :—! sam’taimz. (But not here.—W. 2.) 2 for’gotn. 
(Rather. fo-.-—W.R.)—Z.S. Also:—* of. (For notes a, b, c, and d, 
see p. 226, note c.—ED.) Pez. “or.., * fo: HAR: 
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mai mAykilinz Sei at(r) groun-ap bai dis, 
ond Seio(r) teilz kwait lon mast bit; 

deia(r) mador orft! givz Sem’, ai nou, a kis, 
bi'koz? Sei ai(r) sou laik mit. 


lon—lon mei Sei baund mid Bo lo:fti® tri:z, 
in So forist {eedoz kul, 

noir eva(r) bit feted wid kloudz¢ laik dirz, 
end dains on 9 Orii-legd stuil. 


Se tip ov mai teil iz di’‘nju:did ov skin, 
it pruivz hau matf ai fret: 
bat bi’koz ? ai in’daldg in 9 patsin grin 
dei feensi Sot ai foget >. 
Tom Food. 


de do:maus 


de lit] do:maus iz toini red, 

hit meiks ogenst ® winter o nais snag bed; 

hit meiks hiz bed in 9 mosi beyk, 

meio(r) do plaints in 5a samo(r) grou tail ond rank. 
ewel from Se deilait, fair ande’graund, 

hiz slitp @ru: Se wintor iz kwaiot ond saund; 
end men 9:1 obav him it fritziz ond snouz, 

Mot iz it tu him ? foi(r) hi: nort ov it nouz. 

end til de kould taim ov Se winter iz gon 7, 

Se litl do:maus kirps slirpin on. 

bat zt laist, in Se fre{ bri:zi deiz ov Se sprin, 
son Sa griin litvz bad, ond So meri boidz sin, 
end da dred ov Se winter iz ouver ond paist, 
den So lit] do:maus pips aut et larst— 

aut ov hiz snag kwaiot baro hi: wendz, 

end luks 9:1 abaut fo:(r) hiz neibez ond frendz ; 


Alternative forms :—! oft. 2 bi'korz. 3 lofti. 4 klouz. 
> forget. (° egeinst.—Ep.) 7 goi.—Z.S. Also:—* Sem. (See 
p. 226, note c.—Ep.)—W. R. 
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Sen hit sez, vz hi: sits et 5a fut ov 9 lartf, 
“tliz 9 bjuttifl ? dei fo:(r) 50 foist ov mait{, 
So vaiolit iz blu:min, So blu: skai iz klito(r) ; 
do latk iz ap’sprinin, hiz keer] * ai hito(z) ; 
end in do grin fildz ai(r) Se lem ond de foul; 
ai m® gleed ai m® not slitpin no:(r) daun in mai houl.”’ 
Sen owei hi! ranz, in hiz meri muid, 
ouvoe(r) de fitldz, end intu de wud, 
tu faind eni grein Seio(r) mei t{ams tu bi, 
oir eni smoil beri Set heynz on So tri. 
sou from oli mornin til leit zt nait, 
heez So puto(r) lit] krit{or its oun di ait ; 
lukiy daun tu 51 0:6, ond ap tu So skai, 
Sinkin, ‘mot o hepi do:maus em ai!” 
Mary FHowttt. 


Se grais-hoper end Soe krikit 


59 pouitri ov 918 iz nevo(r) ded: 
men 911 Sa beidz at(r) feint wid Sa hot san, 
end haid in kuilin tritz, 9 vois wil ran 
from hedz tu hedz ebaut Se njut-moun miid ; 
Set iz So grais-hopo(r)—hi: teiks So lid 
in sAmo(r) lakSeri,—hi: heez nevo(r) dan 
wid hiz di'laits, fo:(r) men taied aut wid fan, 
hi: rests eet itz bi’nii) sam pleznt wid. 
Se pouitri ov 016 iz silsin nevo(r) : 
on 9 loun wintor itvnin, Men So frost ” 
hz rot 9 sailons, from 59 stouv Sere(r) {rilz 
Se krikits son, in woimé in’krisin evo(r), 
end sitmz tu wan, in drauzinis harf lost, 
Sa grais-hoper smay sAm graisi hilz. 
Keats. 


Alternative forms:—! it, 2 bjuitiful. % em.—Z.S.  Also:— 
*kerol. » frost.—W.R. 
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oud tu do kuku® 


heil, bju:tjos streindzor ov So grouv ! 
Sau mesindzor ” ov spriy ! 

nau hevn ri'psiez Sai ruorol sitt, 
end wudz dai welkom sin. 


mot taim Sa deizi deks So grin, 
Sai soitin vois wi! hiso(r) ; 

hest Sau 9 stat(r) tu gaid Sai paid, 
oi(r) mark So rouliy jita(r) ? 


di‘laitful! vizitont ! wid di: 
al heil So taim ov flaugz, 

ond hito(r) So saund ov mjuizik switt 
from beidz aman do bauaz. 


Se sku:lboi, wondrin? @ru: 30 wud 
tu pul 59 primrouz gei, 

staits, Se njut vois ov sprin tu hito(r), 
end imiteits Sai lei. 


Mot taim Se pi! puts on 3a bluim 
Sau flaist Sai voukel veil 

on enjuel gest in ade(r) lendz 
enade(r) sprin tu heil. 


Swiit boid! Sai bauer iz eve(r) grim, 
Sai skai iz eva(r) klite(r) ; 

Sau hast nou soro in Sai son, 
nou winter in Sai jito(r) ! 


ou kud ai flai, ai d 3 flai wid di! 
wi! d meik, wid dzoiful 4 win, 
auer enjuel vizit o10(r) Se gloub, 
kompeenjonz ov Se sprin. 
John Logan. 
__ alternative forms :—! di'laitf]. 2 wondoriy. 3 wud. 4 dzoifl. 
—Z£.S,  Also:—* kukut. ” mesingor.—W.2. 1 
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So milor ov di! 


Seia(r) dwelt 9 milo(r), heil ond bould, 
bi’said Se rive(r) dit ; 

hi: woikt ond sey from morn til nait, 
nou latk moto(r) * blaid deen hi: ; 

gend Sis 39 baidn ov hiz son 
foir evo(r) juist tu bis: 

‘al envi noubedi, nou, not ai, 

ond noubedi enviz mi!:.” 


“Sau ot! ron, mai frend,” sed gud kin hel— 

‘sez ron 2z ron ken bi:— 

for(r) kud mai hait bi: lait vz Sain, 
ai d? gleedli t\einds » wid di: ; 

ond tel mi: nau, Mot meiks di: sin 
wid vois sou laud ond frit, 

Mail ai sm seed, Sou ai m? Bo kin, 
bi’said Sa rive(r) dir?” 


Se milo(r) smaild ond doft hiz kap: 
“ai om mai bred,” kwoué hi:; 
“ai lav mi‘ waif, ai lav mi‘ frend, 

ai lav mi‘ t{ildron 6ri: ; 

ai ou nou peni ai kenot pei; 
ai Ozenk de rive(r) dit, 

Set teinz da mil Set graindz 3o koin 
Sot fitdz mai beibz ond mii.” 


‘‘gud frend,” sed hel, ond said 3a Mail, 
‘‘feto’'wel ond hepi bit; 
bat sei nou motor *, if Sau dst5 bi: trur, 
Set nou wAn enyiz di!: 


Alternative forms :—! at. (Rather at.—W.R.) 2 wud. 3 gm. 
*mai. ° wudst.—Z.S. Also:—* mot. » tfeing. © mor.—wW.Z. 
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Alternative forms:—! aimd. (Not here.—W.R.)—Z.S. 


*tu-. ” lu:mings (more common now).—W.2. 
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Sai mili keep iz wo18 mai kraun, 


Sai mil, mai kindomz fii ; 


sat) men xz Sau air inglondz boust, 


ou milor ov da di!” 


Mackay. 


wan bai wan 


wan bai wan So seendz ai(r) flouin, 
wan bai wan Sa moumonts foil ; 
sam ai(r) kAminy, sAm at(r) gouiy ; 
du: not straiv tu graisp dem oil. 


wan bai wan dai djuitiz weit 511, 
let Sai houl stren® gou tu ist(, 

let nou fjuitlo(r) driimz i'leit Si, 
loin Sau forst mot Siz keen tirtf. 


wan bai wAn—brait gifts from heyn— 
dgzoiz at(r) sent dit hise(r) bi‘lou ; 
teik Sem redili men givn, 
redi bi: tu let Sem gou. 


wan bai wan Sai griifs {gel mitt Si, 
du: not fitor on a:mid! beend: 

wan wil feid «z adez grit di, 
jedoz paisin Oru: Sa lend. 


du: not luk et laifs lon soro ; 

sit hau smoil ut) moumonts pein ; 
god wil help di: fo:(r) te *-moro, 

sou iit| dei bi’gin ogein. 


evri auo(r) Sot fliits sou slouli, 
heez its taisk tu dui o1(r) beta(x) ; 

lju:minos ” 5o kraun, ond houli, 
men it! dzem iz set wid keio(r). 


Also :— 
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du: not lingoe(r) wid ri’gretin, 

oi(r) foi(r) paisin auoz dis’pond ; 
noi(r), Se deili toil for’getin 1, 

luk tu: igoli bi'jond. 


auez ai(r) gouldn links, godz toukn, 
rit{in hevn; bat wan bai wan, 
teik Sem, lest 8a t{ein bi: broukn 
sia(r) So pilgrimidg bi: dan. 
Adelaide Proctor. 


lokin’va:(r) 


leidt heranz soy 


ou, JAX) lokin’vair iz kam aut ov do west, 

Gru: oil Se waid bo:da(r) hiz stiid woz da best, 

ond seiv hiz gud broid-so:d, hi: wepenz hed nan; 
hi: roud o:1 an’armd, ond hi: roud 9:1 oloun. 

sou feiéful in lav, ond sou dointlis in wor(r), 
Seta(r) nevo(r) woz nait laik So jay lokin’vai(r). 


hi: steid not foi(r) breik, ond hi: stopt not fo:(r) stoun, 
hit sweem 0i esk rivo(r) meto(r) foid Seie(r) woz nan ; 

bat, cio(r) hi: olaitid xt nedebi geit, | 
Se braid heed kensentid, 30 geelont keim leit, 

foir 9 leged in lav, ond 9 dested in wo(r), 

woz tu wed %o fetor elin ov breiv lokin’va:(r). 


sou bouldli hi: ented 3a nedebi ho:l 

emAy braidzmon ond kinzmon, ond bradez end oil: 
Sen spouk do braidz farda(r), hiz hend on hiz so:d— 
foi(r) 6 puto(r) kreivn braidgru:m sed never 9 we:d,— 
“ou, kam jit in pits hito(x), o:(r) kam jit in woi(z), 
oi(r) tu dains et auo(r) braid], jay loid lokin’ya:(r) ?” 


Alternative form :—! fogetin. 
INTRO. R 
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“ai lon wud joi(r) dotto(r), mai sjuit ju: di’naid ;— 
lav swelz laik So solwei, bat ebz laik its taid— 

ond nau al em kam, wid dis loist* lav ov main, 

tu liid bat wan mezo(r), drink wan kap ov wain. 
deior ai(r) meidnz in skotlond moto(r) lavli bai fa:(z), 
dot wud gleedli bi: braid tu Sa jay lokin’vai(r).” 


So braid kist So goblit; So nait tuk it Ap, 

hit kwarft orf > Sa wain, ond hi: 6ru: daun doa kap, 

ji: lukt daun tu blaf, ond fi: lukt ap tu sai, 

wid 9 smail on ho:(r) lips ond 9 titer in heir ai. 

hi: tuk hoir so:ft! heend, e:e(r) he:(r) made(r) kud ba:(r),— 
“nau tred wi! 9 mezo(r),”’ sed jan lokin’vai(r). 


sou steitli hiz form, end sou lavli he: (x) feis, 

dot nevor o ho:l sat! 9 geljod did greis ; 

Mail hoi(r) mavdo(r) did fret, ond ho:(r) fa:de(r) aia fyuim, 
end Se braidgru:m stud deenglin hiz bonit ond plum ; 
ond a braid-meidnz mispod, ‘ t wai(r) beto(r) bai fa (x) 
tu hev met{t auo(r) feto(r kazn wid jay lokin’vai(r).” 


wan tat{ tu hoi(r) hand, ond wan word in hor iso(r) 2, 
Men Sei riit\t Se hoil-doier *, ond So t\aidza(r) stud nito(r) ; 
sou lait tu Se krurp 3a fera(r) leidi hi: swan, 

sou lait tu Se sed] bi’'fore(r) * hoi(r) hi: spray ! 

“{i1iz wan! wii ai(r) go, ouve(r) beenk, buf, ond skore(r)°; 
dei 1* hev flit stiidz Set folo”; kwoué jay lokin’va:(z). 


Seie(r) woz mauntiy may ° gritmz ov Se nedebi kleen ; 
foistoz, feniks, ond mazgreivz, Sei roud ond Sei ren : 
Seio(r) woz reisiy ond tleisin on keenobi li, 

bat So loist* braid ov nedobi neto(r) © did Sei sil. 

sou detoriy in lav, ond sou doimtlis in woi(r), 

heey jit e1o(r)7 heid ov gelont laik jan lokin’vai(r) ? 


Scolt. 
Alternative forms :—! soft. .2 jor(r). % gon. 4 wil. .5 omay. 
Snevo(r). "eve(r).—Z.S.  Also:—*lost. of.  ° -dot. 


@ bi'for. °& sko!.—W.R. 
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aifte(r) blenim ' 


it woz! 9 samor itvnin * 
ould keespoz ” weik woz dan, 
ond hit bi‘fore(r) * hiz kotidz dora(r) 
woz sitiy in So san; 
ond bai him spoitid on d3e griin 
hiz litl greendt{aild wilo’miin. 


ju! so: hor(r) brade(r) pitokin 
roul samOiy laidz ond raund, 
mit) hi: bi’said Se rivjulet 
in pleiin Seio(r) heed faund ; 
hi: keim tu aisk mot hi: hed faund 
Set woz sou la:dz ond smu:d ond raund. 


ould kespoe(r) tuk it from So boi, 
hu: stud iks’pektent bai; 
ond Sen i ould meen fuk hiz hed, 
ond wid 0 neetfrol2 sai, 
“t iz sam puto(r) feloz skal,” sed hit, 
“hut fel in So greit viktori 3. 


‘ai faind Sam: in de ga:dn, 
foi(r) deter z meni hiter obaut ; 
ond oifn* men ai gou tu plau 
59 plaufe: a(r) toinz Sem aut. 
fo:(r) meni 6auzond men,” sed hit, 
“woi(r) slein in dat greit viktori.” — 


“nau tel as mot t woz 9:1 obaut,” 
jAy pittokin hi: kraiz ; 
ond lit] wile’mim luks ap 
wid wando(r)-weitin aiz; 
“nau tel as o:1 obaut 5e wo (0), 
end mot dei fort it) ada(r) for(r).” 


Alternative forms:—1! woz. (Here the rhythm would make this the 
suitable form.—W., Similarly with notes a and c.—Ep. ite neetforol. 
3 viktri. feels permissible. — W, R.)—ZL. ¥ Also :—=" i ‘vonil). 

* Or keespaiz. ° woz. “bi'for. ° dor ‘fofn—w.r. 
. Kye 
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“it woz" 01 inglil,” kespo(r) kraid, 
“hur put oe frent{+ tu raut ; 
bat mot Sei foit it) ado(r) fo:(r) 
ai kud not wel meik aut. 
bat evribodi sed,” kwoué hii, 
“Sat t woz o feimoes viktori. 


“mai faide(r) livd et blenim Sen, 
jon lit] striim hard bai; 
dei bent hiz dwelin tu de graund, 
end hi: woz foist tu flai: 
sou wid hiz waif ond t{aild hi: fled, 
noi(r) heed hi: meto(r) tu rest hiz hed. 


‘‘ wid faior ond soid Se kantri raund 
woz weistid fair ond waid, 
end meni 9 t{aildin mado(r) Sen 
end njui-boin beibi daid : 
bat 6inz laik deet, ju: nou, mast bi: 
set evri feimos viktori. 


‘Sei sei it woz o jokin sait 
a:fte(r) de fiild woz wan ; 
foi(r) meni @auzend bodiz hite(r) 
lei rotin in 59 san: 
bat 6inz laik Set, ju: nou, mast bit, 
aifter o feimes viktoeri. 


“greit preiz Se djutk ov mo:lbro? wan 
end auo(r) gud prins jur’dziin”’ ; 
—‘‘ mal, § woz 90 veri wikid @in !”’ 
sed lit] wilo’miin ; 
“nei...nei... mai litl gail,’ kwoué hu, 
“it woz 9 feimes viktori. 


Alternative forms:—! fren. * moilboro.—Z.S, . Also:—* WoZ. , 
(See p. 243, note 1.—EpD.)—W.R. 
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‘ond evribodi preizd 5a djuik 
hu: dis greit fait did win.” 
—“bat mot gud keim ov it xt last?” 
kwou lit] pittokin. 
‘“ mai, Seet ai keenot tel,” sed hi, 
“bat t woz oe feimos viktori.” 
R. Southey. 


SAM moimoe(r) 


SAM moime(r), Men Sete(r) skai iz klior 
end houlli brait tu vju, 
if wan smoil spek ov daik opiter 
in Sete(r) greit hevn ov blur. 
end sam wid @znkful lav ai(r) fild 
if bat wan stritk ov lait, 
wAn rei ov godz gud maisi gild 
de darknis ov Sete(r) nait. 


in pelosiz ai(r) hatts det aisk, 
in diskon’tent ond praid, 
Mai laif iz sat{ o dritoeri task, 
and oil gud 6inz di’naid., 
and haits in puerist hats odmaio(r) 
hau lav hez in Seia(r) eid— 
lav det not eva(r) sitmz tu taioe(r)— 
sAt{ rit) pro’vizon meid. 
Archbishop Trench. 


e-Aaty cat g a 


ee aus 


EXERCISES! 


EXERCISE [I 


Silent letters to be left out, dz to be used instead of 7, 9 
instead of 0, and i to be written instead of y or ze at the end 
of words. 


Instead of :— 


well begged deck Sense Jesste 

zl jilled . kick twelve Minnie 

doll robbed rock give pussy 

pull pulled flock solve Johnnie 

mess very head wren merrily 

mass. silly bread wrist steadily 

dross Jolly deaf kntt possibly 

puss Sully breast knob tmposstbility 
We write :— 

wel — begd dek sens dzesi 

il fild kik twelv mini 

dol robd rok giv pusi 

pul © puld flok solv dzoni 

mes veri hed ren merili 

mis sili bred rist stedili 

dros foli def nit posibli 

pus fuli brest nob impos? biliti 


Write in the same manner :— 

Bell, egg, inn, stiff, odd, full, rigged, lived, lead, dead, pity, 
merry, sorry, Willy, ready, sense, stick, block, horrid, plenty, 
plentifully. 

1 See Introduction to Phonetics, § 157. 
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EXERCISE II 


On words from Reading Lesson I 


atend pet pet pit pot put 
) heed wel it foks intu 
on eet get hiz W9Z gud 
end keenot plenti iz OV wud 
epon OZ frend in lukt 
egen hev frendz nimbli 

eni if 


1. What letters do we generally use in the above words 
for 9, &, e, i, 0, u? 


2. Write phonetically, that is, according to sound :— 


John had a good dog. Florrie- looked at it. A bag full of 
wool. A woolly lamb. fis foot is wet. His hand ts full. 
Sam left his book. Jem took it. Willy is not steady. Give 


him ten minutes. 


EXERCISE III 


On words from Reading Lesson I 


t n Vv Z k ks 
lukt keenot OV eZ kenot _—foks 
compare plenti hiz compare compare 
kukt enil 1Z keep weeks 
dipt nimbli woz kot veks 
stopt intu frendz  kuk miks 


1. What symbols do we generally use in the above words 
for t, n, v, Z, ks? 


Write according to sound :— 


Ann its a good cook. Henry has a pretty box. Ten pens. 
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Twenty pence. Fifty books. Sixty beds. Many cocks and 
hens. A box of bricks. Willy knocked. John helped Tom. 
Minnie has bread and eggs. Ned spells well. Kitty has many 
Jriends. 


EXERCISE IV 
On words from Reading Lesson LI 


a yj 8 h) % tf 
59 longo(r) dink 51 trezo(r) —- wit 
det pink wa! reys) compare mat) 
compare compare compare dis plezo (r) compare 
a sina(r) in dot treza(r) _—dit{ 
en finge(r) dik compare viz0n fet) 
end haygri Gis den di'lju:zon! t{in 
det donki pid wid ruiz, tlest 


Observe that the endings of longa(r), treza(r), greemo(r), 
kola(r), sela(r), dolo(r) sound alike, though we are accustomed 
to write long-er, treas-ure, gramm-ar, coll-ar, cell-ar, doll-ar. 

Write phonetically :— 

The bell was ringing. Annie was thinking. The lamb ts 
drinking. Measure this bit of wood. A mossy bank. A hotch- 
potch. Match that red wool. Put in a stitch. Drink the 
milk. Fanny ts at letsure. Ned has a treasure. John ts.very 
angry. Tom ts angling. 


EXERCISE V 
On words from Reading Lessons IIT and IV. 


el i ou Wi A u 
wei mii jou hu: Ap krukid 
dei sl sou du: sAm tu (Zo) 
streit pip! douz fuid bat compare 
teikin priisept ounli dzuul2 wan tui (foo) 
ould tui (¢wo) 


1 Now usually di'luizen, 2 dgutel more common.—W. 2: 
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1. Write in ordinary spelling two fresh examples of each of 
the sounds A, ei, ix, ou, Ux. 


2. Write phonetically :— 


Taste makes waste. No pains, no gains. Ill weeds grow 
apace. Extremes meet. Charity begins at home. Great ts 
the truth, and it shall prevail. None of these things moved 
him. The tongue is not steel, but tt cuts. Treasures (ending 
-0Z) of wickedness profit nothing. 


EXERCISE VI 


On words from Reading Lesson V 


ax ox ox 

ais wo!(r) | toikin 
fai(r) gailz woikt 
la:fin ri'tainin jo: (r) 
farde(r) einist noi(r) 

compare compare compare 
a(r) ho:(r) ay GaP de 
stai(r) soi(r) foi(r) 
staiv waid sto:m 
kart bern hois 


We hear final r in far off, father ts at home. 


Write phonetically :— 


Alms are the salt of riches. Truth may be blamed but can’t 
be shamed. He that sleepeth in harvest ts a son that causeth 
shame. A soft answer turneth away wrath. All her paths are 
peace, Forewarned, forearmed. f 
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EXERCISE VII 
On words from Reading Lesson VI 


al au d1 jux 
aul alauiy dis’troid nju 
bai daun compare rif] UZ 
taim gaun point compare 
mai compare dzoint ju: 
stralv nau boi regjulo(r) 
maind bau d39i veelju 


The symbol for ow in /ouse, namely au, is the same that is 
used for this sound in German, so we spell the English words 
house, mouse, exactly like German Haus, Maus. 

Observe that— 


ai is like ar + ix! di is like ox + ix} 
AWA ree Or pie: jtwu 
Write phonetically :— 


A stitch in time saves nine. If thou do tll, the joy fades, not 
the pains ; if well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. The 
pan says to the pot, Keep off, or youll smutch me.” Murder 
will out. Who knows nothing, doubts nothing. One foe ts too 
many, and a hundred friends too few. No cross, no crown. 


Exercise VIII 
On words from Reading Lesson VIII 


a(r) a a 
kleemo(r) A0OZ pi'tijond 
beto(r) liboti komoufon 
oida(r) ventjod — kondifen 
tero(r) compare emeizmont 
compare oidez pAni\ment 
selo(r) teroz distens 
kolo(r) selaz sekond 
vile koloz prezontli 
belo vilez 


1 Cp. § 105.—Ep. 
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Observe how, when z is added, (r) disappears. 

Show that a, e, 0 or ow may stand for the sound 9 in 
erdinary spelling. 

Write phonetically :— 

Out of debt, out of danger. A prophet has no honour in his 
own country. Physician, heal thyself. The receivers as bad as 
the thief. A rolling stone gathers no moss. Thou shalt sooner 
detect an ant moving in the dark night on the black earth, than 
all the motions of pride in thine heart. 


EXERCISE IX 
On words from Reading Lesson VIII 


| m n 0 0 
mas] compare kazn pro‘kjute(r) compare 
paipl beeptizm sadn compare soro ! 

compare sizm oupn pro’tekt folo1 
lit] kezm compare molest foloz * 
bebld batn bilo ! folod 3 
bablz ridn biloz ? folo-in 
ritn bi‘lou folo-a(r) 


Write phonetically :— 

Man proposes, God disposes. Coals to Newcastle. Misfor- 
tunes never come single. Heaven and earth fight in vain against 
a dunce. The river past, and God forgotten. When the tale of 
bricks ts doubled, Moses comes. Is Saul also among the 
prophets ? 


EXERCISE X 
On words from Reading Lesson VIII 
Ex9 ira 0x9 4 ua 
delo(r) hite(r) doie(r) 4 puia(r) 
MEia(r) fira(r) stoie(r) 4 compare 


1-ou. ?-ouz. 3-oud. 4 a! occurs rarely in my speech, ¢.z., in 
gnawer.— WR. 
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£19 ize ora | ura 
feto(r) (fare) fired bi'foro(r) 2 buro(r) 
ke1o(r) compare compare duro(r) 
kerofuli epiio(r) doz muio(r) 
compare epliez stoiz muioz 
feioz epiied sto:d murod 
feiod 9{uio(r) roie(r) 1 efuio(r) 
ks1oz aluiez YOiZ efuiez 
ke:od efuiod roid efuied 
The following words give the key to these sounds :— 
bear bier boar boor. 


Observe how words ending in (r) lose the (r) when a con- 
sonant is added, and words ending in 9:0(r) lose 9 also. 

1. Show in ordinary spelling two or more ways of repre- 
senting each of the sounds €ra(r), iza(r), oz0(r), uxe(r). 

2. Write phonetically :— 

More haste, worse speed. A scalded dog fears cold water. 
Ill doers are ill deemers. There's many a slip’twixt the cup 
and the lip. The fear of man bringeth a snare. A poor man 
ts better than a fool. Before honour is humility. 


EXERCISE XI 
On words from Reading Lessons VIII and IX 


aio aud juxo Doubled letters 
haio(r) ouve’paued _in’djure(r) deintiist 
haiod compare pro’kju: 9 (r) mi ddei 
compare aug (r) si’ kjuroriti compare 
faio(r) sauo(r) compare pritiist 
faioz paue(r) pjuio(r) keeriiy 
faiod pauoz in’djuioz hariin 
taio(r) flauo(r) in’djuied stadiin 
taioz flauoz pro’ kjuiez heddres 
taiod flauod pro’kjued bukkeis 


1 See p. 252, note 4.—ED. 
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Observe that doubled letters must be used in those few cases 
where the sounds are doubled. 


Write phonetically :— 


The grapes are sour. Knowledge is power. A burnt child 
fears the fire. It ts naught, it ts naught, saith the buyer, but 
when he is gone his way, then he boasteth, They were marry- 
ing and giving in marriage. To the pure all things are pure. 
We count them blessed which endure. 


EXERCISE XI I 


€: and 9: are not always turned into diphthongs by r follow- 
ing. Examples :— 


ksto(r) ketrin ke1oz 
be:o(r) beiriy berez 
stoio(r) Stoiriy stoid 
roto(r) roirig roid 


Note that €: occurs only before r and a vowel. But ox 
occurs also when r disappears before a consonant. 


Examples of €: :—- 


Eiri] =... fétri - VEILI seire veirid 
heiri detri meiri petront =_-veiriin 


Notice the appearance of words with ai or 9i followed by 1. 
Examples :— . | 


traiin baiin dikoiin —>dis‘troiiy 
Write phonetically :— 
A hoary old man. A daring robbery. The door was ajar. 
Wood is porous. Clara will not return. Mary ts enjoying her 
ride. Mr. Jones ts employing a gardener. Her motives are 


not apparent. Morocco wears. well. Sarah ts hing down, 
Louisa is untying a knot. They are restoring the church. 
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EXERCISE XIII 
On Accent 


In English most words are accented on the first syllable. 
But words ending in fan, 3an!, fal or iti are always accented 
on the syllable preceding these terminations. 

And the vowels 9 and 0 are never accented ; so if the vowel 
of the first syllable is 9 or 0, and the word does not end in 
Jen, zon, fal or iti, we accent the second syllable. 


Examples :— 
-fon, -zon? -fal, -iti d- 0- 
extension judicial sagacious protect 
civilization initial away propose 
mathematician inability account oblige 
intrusion majority lament produce 
indecision humanity arrival domain 


Write out the following words phonetically, marking the 
accent, and arranging them in three classes—(1) those whose 
accent is determined by the ending, (2) those whose accent is 
determined by the vowel of the first syllable, and (3) those 
which are irregular, not coming under the above rules :— 


protect parental continue delusion 
advise obedient exhibit abominable 
condescend molest exhibition emposstbility 
division observation prejudicial intimidate 
return determine intelligent dislike 
severity expansion insensibility conceal 


1 Prof. Rippmann adds 30(r), ¢.¢., in measure.—ED. 
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I 
SPECIMENS OF FRENCH! 


1 atropofarz 


dg pti garsd d la vil, rifair e gystatv, s egareir @ zur daz 
yn epeis fore. af€ i truveir yn potit oberz, o miljd d la fore, 
e iz 1 Gtreir pur i pase la nui. 

a minyi, iz dtddir parle da la jab vwazin. gystatv, ki n 
dorme pa e kj ete tre kyrj¢, reveja sd fretr. iz aleir so met 
pre d la port, preteir 1 ore!] e Gtaditr 1 oberzist ki dize a sa 
fam: ‘ma fetr, domé maté ty metra la grad fodjeir sy lo fo, 
3 ve tye no d¢ pti droil d la vil.” 

a se mo, le povz afa pdsetr muritr do frejoetr. rifair, kj ete 
tre poltrd, di: “nu som perdy! st om la et @n Gtropofarz ! i 
j a dez atropofaiz, 3 1 e ly da m5 robés5.”’ 

lo pti gystatv, kj ete pa tutafe osi poerg, di: “i fo nu 
sove par la fneitr. vjé. i so lva tu dusmé, uvri la fneitr e 
sota d ba; s ete pa tre dazrg, kar la jabr etet o retfose: 
rijair sota apre. 

me la port do la kur ete ferme. no puva pa sortirr, i 
ferfeir partu @ rfyiz, afé i truveir yn etabl. gystatv uvri la 
port; dg grois beit nwair sortiir G@ grond, es eldsetr da la 
kuir ; le do pti garsd, trabla kom de foetj, j Gtretr a lor plas 
e i pasetr lo resta d la nyi. 


1 In our teaching we prefer the less colloquial forms ; and as weak forms 
are so rarely given in the English specimens, I should have thought it best 
to adopt the same principle here.—-W7.R. (I agree, but here as elsewhere 
in questions of principle I feel bound to follow the author.—Ep.) 
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lo maté, 1 oberzist sorti da la kur, @ gra kuto a la mé. il 
ala drwa a1 etabl e uvri la port @ dizi: “als, me pti droil, 
sorte: vot dernjer cetr € vny.” 

le doz afa puseir de kri lamétabl e 1 pricir a gnu do n pa 
le tye. 

1 oberzist, tut etone, lor di: “kesko vu fet dd isi? kesko 
vu m kdte? mwa, vu tye? eske vu m prone pur & mdzceir 
fom. 7 

‘‘me wi, msj¢,” di rijatr, “ vuz ave di a vot fam, set nyi: 
‘demé maté 3 tyre le dg pti dro:l do la vil.’” 

1 oberzist parti d @ grat ekla d rir e di: “{ parle d me 
dg ko{5: 3 lez apel me pti droil do la vil, paske 3 leze alte 
a la vil.—al5, vne vit dezane e vu debarbuje: asyit 3 vu 
méntrere lo fomé pur ratre fe vo para. yn ot fwa yu n 
ekutre ply o port.” | 


le dg palmje 


c Zuir & kalif pase 1 15 d yn koit arid ki s apel folya; i 

1 truva d¢ palmje, scelz ornema do s dezeir. il ave swaf e 
ordona k 1 5 kupa 1 @& de palmje dé la se:y dvet sitr @ 
broevaiz delisjg. lorske 1 arbro fyt abaty, 1 dn apersy 1 
éskripsj5 syivdit: “swaje beni, o vu le dg palmje d folya, 
ki ave done vo frgi e preite votr S:br o poivre pasa fatige 

. e maloeir a selgi ki vuz ora separe!” lo kalif sj ly se 
mo s sdti malad 9 n pyt ale ply lwé.—ési peri 1 pyisa ki 
detryi tu pur satisferr yn Civi— Gérard de Nerval. 


la mezd ki marj1} 
ea Auhebchssbeiat tonnes | 


Jarnase avet yn tre dig avny dvd sa mezd tin azu; da set 
avny bel e parfet ete plate yn mezd d peizd e sd pti garde ki 
s 1? ete truve lorsk él fy bati. zame jarnase ni sd peir n ave 


* Adapted from Dr. P. Passy’s Le Francais Parlé. In the following 
notes I mention a few cases where Miss Soames seems to differ inadver- 


tently, or at least inconsistently, from Dr. Passy. (Dr. Passy does not 
distinguish r from r.)—Ep. 24.—P.P. 
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py redyiir so peizd a la ker vaidr, kelk avdtaiz k il! lyi Gn ys 
oferr; es st yn opinjaitrote dd kéitite d propriete:r so pik, 
pur feir Graze de 34 a la kdvndis e kelkofwa a la nesesite 
dekel isd. farnase, no safa ply k i feir, ave leise sla dpuyi 
lota, saz a ply parle. afé, fatige t set omjeir ki lyi bufe la 
vy e lyi ote tu 1 agrema t sdn avny, il imazina & tuir do pas- 
pais. 

lo peiza ki i dmeeire, e a ki el apartene, ete tajoerr de sd 
metje, kat i truve a 1 egzerse ; e il ete fe lyi tu scel, si fam 
ni afd. farnase 1 dvwa Jexje, lgi di k il ¢ dméde a la kur 
pur én aplwa d kdsekais, k il ¢ prese d? s i raidr, me k i lyi 
fo yn livre. i f5 marfe o kdta; me farnase stipyl k i n vo 
pwé s fje a se dele, e ka ®, mwajend kekjorz‘ do plys, i n ve 
pwé k 1 sort do fe lyi k sa livre n swa fet; e kil lo5 kufra, lo 
nurira e | pejra avd do 1 ravwaje. le tajair s i akord e gs 
me a travaje. 

pada k il et okype, farnase fe pré:dr® avek la dernjeir 
egzaktityd lo pla e la dimasj5 t sa mezd e t sd zardé, de 
pjes do 1 éterjoeir, zysk a la pozisjd dez ysttsil e de pti 
moebl, fe demdite la mezd, e Gporte tu gs ki } ete, rmd:t la 
mezd tel k el ete, o 3yst, deda e dohorr, a kat porte d muske, 
a kote t sin avny; roplas tu le moebl e ystasil dai la me:m 
pozisj5 da lakel 5 lez ave truve, e retabli 1 poti zard?d mem; 
ad meim ta, fet aplaniir e netwaje 1 ddrwa d 1 avny u el ete, 
a sort kinipary pa. tu sla fyt egzekyte dkor ply to k la 
livre fet, e spada 1 tajoe:r dusma& garde a vy, d7 peer do kelk 
édiskres}5.—dafé la bzon alve d part e d ortr, jarnase amyiz 
son om 3ysk a la nyi bjé nwair, lo pet] e 1 raivwa kota. le 
vla ki Gfill avyny. bjéto i la truv lig; apre, 1 va oz arbr, e 
n a truv ply; is aperswa k il a patse | bu, e rvjé a 1 ésta 
jerfe lez arbr ; i le syi al estim, pyi krwaiz e n truy pa ga 
mezd; i n kdpra pwé st avdtyir. la ngi s pais da st 
egzersis ; lo zur aritv e dvjé bjéto ase kletr pur avize sa 
mezd, invwarjé; 1s frot lez jo; i Ser| d oitz obge pur 


Ti, 2t. 3koe. *kelkofoiz, 51. 6 préidr. (See p. 28, 
note1.—Ep.) ‘'do.—PP. 
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dekuvrir sis ¢ la foit dasa vy. af, i krwa ko 1 djatble s @ 
meil e k il a Gporte sa mezé. | 

a fors d ale, da vnitr, e d porte sa vy d tu kote, il aperswa, 
a yn ase graid distais do 1 avny, yn mezé ki rsabl a la sjen 
kom dg gutdo. in pg krwarr ko sla swa:; me la kyrjozite 
I fet aleu cl c,e uin a game vy d mezi. plyz? il aprof, 
plyz'irkonekselasjen. purs asyire mjé da s kilyi turn 
la tet, 1 prezdit sa kle; el ulvr, il Gtr, i retrutv tu s k il J 
ave letse, e presizma da la mem plas. ile pre a @ parmee 
dmoeir kivéky k s et @ tur do sorsje. la gurne n fy pa bjén 
avdse, k la ritze dy fatto e dy vilaiz 1 éstryiizi d la verite dy 
sortile:z, e 1 mit G fyiri. i vo plede, i ve dmaide Zystis a | 
ctdda, e partu Ss @mok. le rwa | sy, ki @ rit osi, e jarnase 
y son avny libr. si i n ave game fe pi, il ore kdserve sa 
repytasj5 e sa liberte.—Saint-Simon. 


msj@ d jarnase fyt arete e mi @ priz3, akyize, di s&-sim3, 
do boku d mefat foiz, syrtu d fots mone. 


1 ply.—P.P. 
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Ly 
SPECIMENS OF GERMAN}! 


dur¢ diizo ho:le gaso mus ’er komen ; 

‘es fyirt kain ’andror veik 2 naix kysnaxt—hiir 
fo'lend igs—di' gole:gonhait 3 ’ist gynstic. 

dort der ho'lunder|traux fer'birkt* mig ’im ; 
fon dort he'rap kan ’iin main pfail ’er'lanen ; 
des veigos ® ’eyo veiret den fer’folgorn °. 

max daine regnuy mit dem himol, fo:kt7! 

fort must du!,—dainoe ‘utr ‘ist ‘apgelaufen. 


‘ig le:pta {til ‘unt harmlo:s—das ge{os 
vair ’auf des valdes titre nuir geri¢tet, 
maine gedaynken vatren rain fon mort— 
du: hast ’aus mainom fri:den mig he’raus 
gofrekt ; ’in geiront draxongift hast du: 
dit mile der fromen denk’arrt mir fer’vandelt ; 
tsum “unge’hoyren hast du: mi¢ gevgint— 
veir zig dss kindes haupt tsum tsitle zetsto, 


de:r kan ’aux trefon ’in das herts des faints. 
* * * * * * * 


‘auf di:zor bank fon {tain vil ‘ig mig zetsen, 
dem vandoroer tsur kurtsen ru: beraitet— 

den hitr ’ist kaino haima:t—jeidor traipt 

zig ’an dem ’andern raf ’unt fremt forry:ber, 
‘unt fraigot § nigt natx zainem |merts—hur geit 
der zorgonfolo ° kaufman ’unt der laict 
gofyrtsto pilger ’—der ’andectgo !! moeng, 


1 Adapted from German Pronunciation, by W. Viétor. Half length is 
indicated by "; ¢.g., di.—Ep. Allowable forms :—? veig. § goletjon- 
hait. 4 fer’birct. ° verjos. © fer’foljorn. 7 forxt. & fraigot. 
® zorjonfola 1° piljor. 1! ’andegtjo (j here stage pronunciation). 
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der dyistre royber ’unt der haitre {pi:lman, 

der zoymer, mit dem §veir bola:dnon ros 

deir ferne herrkomt fon der menfon lendorn— 

den jeido Stratse fyirt ’ans ’ent der velt— 

zii alo tsiien ’itres veigos! fort, 

‘an ‘ur ge\eft—’unt maines ‘ist der mort! 
Schiller, ‘‘Withelm Tell.” 


’es tsoigen ? drai burSe voil ’y:ber den rain, 
bai ’ainor frau virtin da' ketrten zi: ’ain : 

“frau virtin! hat zit guit bir ’unt vain ? 
vo! hat zi' ‘ir {gies toecterlain ?”’ 

“main bir ‘unt vain ‘ist fri ‘unt klar. 
main toe¢terlain litkt ’auf der to:tenbair.” 
‘unt ‘als zi' traiten tsur kamor hi‘nain, 
da' la:k¢ zi" ’in ’ainom §vartsoen frain. 
der ’eirsto, der Sluik® den {laier tsu’ryk 
‘unt Saute zi' ‘an mit traurigom 6 blik : 


“«’ax, letptest du: nox, dur (¢me mait! 
ig vyrde dig litben fon ditzer tsait.” 


der tsvaite dekta den Slaior tsu: 
‘unt keirte zic ’ap ‘unt vainte da" tsur : 


“ax, das du} liikst’? ’auf der tottonbarr ! 
‘1g harp dig golitbet zo' manges jarr.”’ 
der drito hutp ‘im viider zo'’glaig 
‘unt kyste zi' ’an den munt zo' blaig: 
“dig litpt ig ’imor, dig litb ig nox hoyt 
‘unt veirde dig litbon ’in ’etvickait.”’ 
Uhiland. 


Allowable forms :—! vetjos. 2 tsoigon. 3 ligt — * latx: 
flux. 6 traurijom. * lisest. 
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es ‘ist dox govis, das ’in der velt den menjfon nicts 
nottvendig maxt ’als di' litbo. ‘ig fyils ’an loten, das zi" mig 
‘ungern fer'lgire, unt di' kinder hatben kaino ’andro ’i’dei, 
‘als das ’ic ’imor morgon! vitderkomen vyrde. hoyt varr ’i¢g 
hi‘nausgegayen, lotens kla’vitr tsu' \timen; *i¢ konto ’atbor 
nict da'tsu' komen, den di' klainon fer’folkten ? mig ’um ’ain 
meircen, ‘unt lote zatkto? zelpst, ’ig zolte ’imen den vilen 
tuin. ig Snit ’imoen das ’atbontbro:t, das zi" num fast zo’ 
gerno fon miir’als fon loten ’anne:mon, ‘unt ’er’tseilto ’imen 
das ‘haupt’\tykeen fon der prin’tsesin, di: fon hendon bedimnt 
virt. ‘ig lerno fil da”bai, das fer’zigr ig dig, ‘unt *ig bin 
’er'Staunt, vas ‘es ‘auf zi' fyir ’aindryko maxt. vail ‘i¢ 
mancmail ’ainen ‘intsi’dentspuykt ’er'finden mus, dein ‘ig 
baim tsvaiten male fer’gese, zaigon * zit glaig, das forrige° 
mail veirs ’andors geveist, zo' das ‘ig mig jetst ‘yibe, zit unter- 
“sndorlig ‘in ’ainem zinendon zilbenfal ’an ’ainom JSnyirgen 
vek® tgu' re'tsi’titron. ‘ic haibo da”raus golernt, vii ‘ain 
‘autor dure ‘aine tsvaito fer’ enderte *auflaige’ zainor 
geficta, unt ven zi! nox zo! poverti) beser gevorden veiro, 
nottvendig zainem buixe Jfaiden mus. der ’eirste ’aindruk 
findet ‘uns vilic, ’unt der men{ “ist zo! gemaxt, das man 
‘iim das ’atbentoyorlieste ‘yiber’reidon kan; das haftet ’aiber 
‘aux glaic zo! fest, unt veto deim, deir ’es vider ’auskratsen 
‘unt ’austilgen® vil!—Goethe, ‘Die Leiden des tungen 
Werthers.” 


_ Allowable forms :—! morjen. ? fer'folcten. * zatxto. * zaigen. 
5 fotrije. ®vecg. *’auflaige. 8 ’austiljen. 
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III 
SPECIMEN OF ENGLISH 
Showing Variable Words in my (Miss Soames’s) Pronunciation 
01 aisboig 


ot twelv oklok wi: went bi’lou, an* ad dzast got @ru: dina, 
wen 6a kuk put iz hed daun ¥3o skatl, on tould as to kam on 
dek on si! 5a fainist sait 3ot wit” ad eve sin. 

“ MEélor® owei, kuk?” aist Sa fost man hu: 4 went Ap. ‘on 
6a latbed bau.” an Sexe lei, floutin in di oujn, sevrol mailz 
oif, on i’mens i’regjulo mes, its top ond®* points kaved wid 
snou, end its senter ev o ditp indigo kale. dis waz on 
aisbeig, wan ov de latdzist saiz, az wAn ov aus men sed hu: 
ed‘ bin in 9a noiden oufon. 

oz fair ez ai kud § ri:t{, 30 sit in evri di’rek Jn waz av 9 dip 
blu: Kale, 3a weivz ranin hai on frej, an spaiklin in Bo lait; 
end in de midst lei dis i’mens mauntin ailond, its keevitiz en 
veeliz 8roun inte ditp Seid, ond its points en pinoklz glitrin in 
O1 EX9, 

oil hendz wa sun on dek lukin et it ond edmairin in 
Velrles weiz its bjuiti on greendga; bat" nou dis’kripjn ken 
giv eni ai’diia av vo streindgnis ‘, splendor *, ond ritol seblimiti 
ev 5a sait. 

its greit saiz, for it mast ev bin! fram tu: te Ori! mailz in 
sokamforens en sevrol handrod fiit. in hait ; its slou moufn, 
&z its beis rouz an sank in de woitez, end its hai points 
nodid egenst 8o klaudz: vo defin av 89 weivz opon it, 


Also :—* ond. > wi. © Wélor. (Only here AA indicated in 
Miss Soames’s original transcription.—Ep. ) aye ba yay (ond 
probably not intentional.—Ep.) ‘ Or d. © ked. ” bet. 


'streingnis. *splendo. (No r before pause.) | bin.—W.R. 
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THE SAME SPECIMEN OF ENGLISH 
With a tixed spelling for Variable Words 


81 aisboig 


et twelv oklok wi: went bilou, end* hed dzast got 6ru: 
dine(r), Men So kuk put hiz hed daun do skatl, ond tould as 
tu kam on dek ond si: da fainist sait Sot wi: hed eva(r) sim. 

“ metor owel, kuk?” ast 50 forst meen hu! went ap. ‘on 
Se latbed bau.” oend* dexa(r) lei, floutin in i oufan, sevrel 
mailz of, on imens iregjulo(r) mes, its top ond points 
kaved wid snou, ond its senter ov e ditp indigo kala(r). dis 
woz on aisbeig, wan ov Se laidzist saiz, ez wan ov aue(r) 
men sed hu: hed biin in Se norden ou{on. 

ez fair #z al kud ritt{, So sit in evri di/rekfan woz ov o 
ditp blu: kale(r), 59 weivz raniy hai end fre{, end sparklin in 
3a lait; ond in So midst lei dis iimens mauntin ailond, its 
keevitiz ond veeliz @roun intu dip Seid, ond its points ond 
pineklz glitrin in 31 exe(r). 

oil heendz wex(r) sun on dek lukin et it ond odmairin in 
velrios weiz its bjuiti ond grendgza(r); bat nou dis’kripfen 
keen giv eni aidiio ov do streindgznis, splendor, ond riol 
seblimiti ov de sait. 

its greit saiz, for it mast hev bin from tu: tu @ri: mailz 
in sokamferoens ond sevrel handroed fiit in hait; its slou 
moufon, «z its beis rouz end senk in Sa woitez, ond its hai 
points nodid ogenst 50 klaudz; 5a dxjfin ov Sa weivz opon it, 


Also :—* gend. (At the beginning ofa sentence eend is not uncom- 
mon. )—W.R. 
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witf, breikin hai wid foum, kavod its beis wid o wait krast ; Se 
§andrin saund ov Se krekin ev 5a mes, on do breikin on 
tamblin daun ev hjuidg pitsiz, tegeda wid its nitonis ond 
eprout|, witf «did o slait elimont ev fiza—o:l kombaind ta 
giv it 5a kerikter ev tru: soblimiti. 

3e mein bodi ev 3a mes woz, 92 ai ev" sed, av on indigo 
kale, its beis woz krastid wid frouzn foum, end xz it gru: 
in on trains’peirent tewordz oi edziz en top, its kale {eidid 
olf fram o ditp blu: te So waitnis ev snou. it sitmd ta bi! 
driftin slouli tewordz da no:6, sou det wit” kept owei ond 
evoidid it. 

it wez in sait o:l di aifte’nuin, ond #z wit got ta luiwed 
ev it, So wind daid owei, sou Sat wit lei tu: °, kwait nitor it, fa 
da greitea pait av Sa nait. an’foitlonitli 39 wez nou muin, 
bot it woz o klito nait, ond wi: ked@ pleinli mark So lon 
regjule hitvin ev do stju’pendes mes #z° its edziz muivd 
slouli ogenst So starz. ; 

sevrol taimz in aus wot{ laud kreks wa hoid, witf saundid 
ez Sou Sei mast ov ran Oru: de houl lend av di aisbeig, on 
sevrol piisiz fel daun wid 0 Sandoriy kree{, plandzin * hevili 
inte Se su. tu’woidz* moinin oe stroy briiz spreen Ap, sou wi! 
fild owei, on left it ostem, on ot deilait it waz aut ev sait. 


Also :—* Better hav. > wi. © tu. “See p. 264, note g. 
“oz. ‘planzin. * towoldz.—W.R. 
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mitf, breikin hai wid foum, kavod its beis wid 9 mait krast ; do 
®anderin saund ov do krekiy ov So mas, ond do breikin ond 
tamblin daun ov hjuidz pitsiz, tegedo(r) wid its nitonis ond 
eprout|, mitf edid o slait elimont ov fize(r)—o:l kombaind tu 
giv it o kerikter ov tru: seblimiti. 

Se mein bodi ov do mas woz, Zz al hev sed, ov on indigo 
kalo(r), its beis woz krastid wid frouzn foum, end ez it grut 
Qin ond trains’peirent tu’wordz Si edziz ond top, its kale(r) 
jeidid o:f from 9 ditp blu: tu So maitnis ov snou. it sitmd tu 
bi: driftin slouli tu’wordz 3a no:0, sou Set wit kept owei ond 
evoidid it. 

it woz in sait ol di a:fte’nuin, end ez wi! got tu ljurwed 
ov it, 3a wind daid owei, sou Set wii lei tut, kwait nuor it, 
fox(r) So greita(r) pait ov So nait. an’fortjonith Sexe(r) woz 
nou muin, bat it woz o kliso(r) nait, ond wi: kud pleinli maik 
Se lon regjulo(r) hitvin ov de stju:’pendes mes wz its ed3iz 
muivd slouli egenst 5a statz. | 

sevrol taimz in aua(r) wot laud kreeks war(r) hod, mitf 
saundid ez Sou dei mast hev ran Gru: do houl leyé ov di 
aisbeig, end sevrol piisiz fel daun wid 0 @anderiy kree), 
plandgin hevili intu de sit. tu’wo!dz momiy 0 stroy briiz 
sprey Ap, sou wii fild owei, ond left it osto:n, ond eet deilait 
it woz aut ov sait. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION 


AT the request of the trustees of the late author 
I have prepared a new and revised edition of Miss 
Soames’s Manual, which, in spite of the progress made 
by phonetic science since the publication of the first 
edition in 1897, will, I think, still prove useful to 
modern language teachers in England and_ abroad. 
To ensure future success, it, however, seemed indispen- 
sable to discard the system of phonetic spelling adopted 
by Miss Soames in favour of that of the International 
Phonetic Association, which is known and recognised as 
authoritative in all civilized countries. This important 
innovation has necessitated some minor alterations, not 
only in the foot-notes but also in the text of the book ; 
but they have been indicated in every instance in a way 
to guard the reader against imputing such editorial 
changes to the author herself. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION 


IN accordance with the First Part, The Sounds a) 
English, the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association has also been adopted in the present edition 
of the Second Part, The Teacher's Method, instead of the 
semi-phonetic system originally used by the author. 
For this purpose not only the Word-Lists which form 
the bulk of this volume had to be re-written, but consider- 
able alterations also became necessary in the Intro- 
ductory Notes as well as in Chapters I and II., As to 
the former, the first half of § 3 and the whole of § 4 have 
undergone the greatest changes. In the two chapters 
mentioned the plan of starting from the capital letters 
had necessarily to be given up ; nevertheless I have found 
it possible to reproduce the essential features of Miss 
Soames’s method as illustrated in The Child’s Key on 
which this part of the anual is based. 

In other respects—also with regard to the kind assist- 
ance of Professor Savory—I refer the reader to the 
Editor’s preface to the second edition of the First Part. 
I need only add that I have not thought it expedient to 
retain the accents by which secondary stress had been 
occasionally, but not consistently, indicated in certain 
long words in the Word-Lists, as the full vowels in 
secondarily stressed syllables will as a rule prove a 
sufficient guide. 

WILHELM VIETOR. 
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